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Che Judependent, 


A GRAY NIGHT. 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


One shadow slides from the dumb shore 
And one from every silent sail. 

One cloud the averted heavens wear— 
A soft mask, thin and frail. 


Ob ! silver is the lessening rain 
And yellow was the weary drouth! 
The reef her warning finger puts 
Upon the barbor’s mouth. 


Her thin, wan finger, stiff and stark, 
She holds by night, she holds by day. 

Ask, if you will. No answer makes 
The somber, guarded bay. 


The fleet, with idle canvas huvg, 
Like a brute life sleeps patiently. 

The beadligbts nod across the cliff, 
The fog biows out to sea 


There is no color on the tide, 
No color on the passive sky, 

Across the beach a eafe, small sound— 
The grass-hid cricket’s cry. 


And through the duck I hear the keels 

Of home-bound boats grate low and sweet. 
O happy lights I cannot see 

Leap out the sound to greet! 


O tender arms I cannot touch 
Gather and garner while ye may! 
The morrow knoweth God. Ye know 
Your own are yours to-day. 


I bless you, sitting here alone ; 
I bless you, sitting in the gray. 
For pain and passion pass at last, 
As tides ebb down the bay. 


And all the colors of the day, 
And colors of the night, are one. 
Content, they blend to weave the veil 
That hides the setting sun. 





THE TRAMP—HIS CAUSE AND 
CURE. 


BY F. B. SANBORN, 





THR tramp, as we see him in America, 
is a citizen of the world—a man of all 
countries and of no country; having, un- 
like the sphere of the mystical philosopher, 
‘*his center nowhere and his circumference 
everywhere.” He isof an ancient, if not 
of an honorable house, being the direct 
heir of the Old Adam, who was himself 
the first tramp, according to Milton. Some 
have claimed this title, very plausibly, for 
Cain, the son of Adam. It was all in the 
family, no doubt; and Milton leaves the 
father and mother of Cain setting forth on 
their long tramp, after the door of Para- 
dise was closed upon them, with these 
expressive words: 


‘The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, band in hand, with wandering steps and 


slow, 
Through Hden took their solitary way.” 


Coming down to recent times, a modern 
poet has sketched for us, in more striking 
colors, the International Tramp: 


“ T pass, like Night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me; 
To him my tale I teach.” 


But the Ancient Mariner of Coleridge was 
only a solitary pioneer—a single spy of 


those battalions that have been marching. 


from land to land since the great migrato- 
ry movement of the European and Ameri- 





can peoples began, early in the present 
century. This movement has been at its 
hight for the last few years. Latterly that 
form of it which we call emigration has 
been checked in its tendency toward this 
country by our financial embarrassments. 
But, for the same cause, inland migration, 
which we call tramping, has gone forward 
faster and more noisily than ever before. 
The two movements, as they show them- 
selves in America—immigration and 
tramping—are but varieties of the same 
species. Both come under the general 
name of migration; and so great are now 
the facilities given to the poor 
and vicious for migrating within our 
own land, or from other countries to this, 
that it becomes important to sketch them 
as they migrate and to consider them in 
this locomotive condition. The common 
use of steam in transporting mankind has 
so cheapened migration that thousands 
now travel for every one who formerly did 
so. And, although we are accustomed to 
think of the Tramp as on foot (whence his 
name), yet there are probably as many 
roaming abroad in railroad trains and steam 


vessels as there are on foot. 
Migration is an instinct in birds and in 


some animals; perbaps in map, also, unti) 
civilization dominated the wild impulses 
and changed the wandering tent intoa 
hut, a house, a bamlet, and finally a city, 
like New York or London. But in some 
classes of men and at certain periods this 
wandering impulse returns with strength, 
and the individual or the family sallies out 
into the old way of life. The gypsies, like 
our Indians, migrate habitually; and dur- 
ing the summer that has just ended thou- 
sands.of our own comfortable people have 
made themselves uncomfortable to enjoy 
such delights as there may be in change 
of place and the reversal of all their ordi- 
nary habits. The migration of the poor 
seems to be in part, but only in small 
part, the result of this wandering instinct, 
which impels the Western frontiersman to 
his frequent changes of home. He, too, 
has for another motive the desire to better 
his condition, and this is the prevailing 
motive among the poor. We all see that 
this is so in foreign immigration, and in 
the movements that every now and then 
take place from the Eastern and Middle 
States to those further west. And it is 
also true, I doubt not, of the great mass of 
those we now call Tramps. These way- 
faring men hear or imagine something 
about a place (some great city, busy town, 
or land flowing with milk and honey) 
where they can find either ease or employ- 
ment; orelse they are journeying toward 
friends or kindred. But all habits have a 
tendency to fix themselves permanently, 
and this migratory habit in the Tramp 
soon grows to be a second nature. His 
journey, which at first had a reasonable 
motive, or something that resembled one, 
soon becomes a mere aimless ramble, or 
else degenerates into land-piracy. The 
lustful, thieving, or murderous tramp is a 
land-pirate—an outlaw as dangerous as 
the highwayman of ocean, who must be 


extirpated, as the pirates have been. 
Whoever has much examined the indi- 


vidual tramp, at least in our Eastern States, 
must see the close connection, as of cause 
and effect, between immigration and 
tramping.. Two-thirds of our Massachu- 
setis wayfarers.of this sort are either for- 
eigners or the children of foreigners, 
Very often they are recent comers them- 








selves. In our agricultural communities 
especially at the West, the newly-arrived 
immigrant may be fortunate enough to 
find a place at once, as do the Scandi- 
navian peasants who have settled the 
Northwestern States in such numbers, 
But if he goes to town or city, as an artisan, 
or operative, or unskilled laborer, he is apt 
to become migratory; and one large ele- 
ment in our present diminished immigra- 
tion—the French Canedians—regularly go 
and come between their old country and 
their new one, according to the season of 
the year. Out of every thousand immi- 
grants thus moving from place to place 
a few tramps are furnished, and sometimes 
many; while from the children of immi- 
grants, thrown upon the public for supe 
port by the death, desertion, intemper- 
ance, or imprisonment of their parents, the 
army of street-arabs and roadside-beggars 
islargely recruited. And, as these vagrants 
though infesting some localities much 
more than others, are continually passing 
from the jurisdiction of one state into an- 
other, it is quite difficult for any particular 
state, like Massachusetts or New York, to 
enact and administer legislation which will 
reach this class effectively. 

It seems clear, then, that the different 
governments under which our people live, 
local and national, should ull exercise 
some supervision over immigration. The 
evils of which California complains in the 
case of the Chinese, though much exagger- 
ated by antipathy of race and party prej- 
udice, do have areal existence, and ought 
to be guarded against by laws of Congress 
and by state supervision. The same is 
true of the evils which accompany immi- 
gration to the Atlantic Coast. Along with 
many advantages to the country and to the 
several states, immigration always brings 
certain disadvantages and positive evils, 
against which the only protection now to 
be found is in national legislation and 
state supervision. Such a system, if now 
established, and enforced no more judi- 
ciously and strictly than it was in Massa- 
chusetts and New York from 1848 to 
1876, would do much good. But it might 
be far better enforced; and, under a nation- 
al immigration act, properly seconded by 
the states, to whom the work should be 
mainly left, such a system would be better 
administered than ever before. Why 
should not Congress, at its next session, 
take up this question and follow it to a so- 
lution? The individual states, including 
California, could then act; and many of 


them would do so. 
There are more states, however, which 


wish to deal directly with the tramp nui- 
sance, and for this purpose are enacting, one 
after another, very stringent and sweeping 
laws, intended to drive the tramps from 
their territory. New Hampshire passed 
such a law last July, Rhode Island had 
done so in 1877, and some of the Western 
States have legislated for the same pur- 
pose. But no permanent good can be done 
by these severe laws, enacted in a period 
of panic and quite incapable of steady en- 
forcement. What is very much needed to 
check tramping (which can never be wholly 
rooted out) is a different sort of statute 
—providing for the simultaneous arrest, 
careful examination, and wise classifica- 
tion of the tramps, as they go roaming 
about the land; and then for the disposal 
of them inalmshouses or prisons, or among 
their friends, as each individual case, when 
examined, shall seem to require. Tramps 








are men-—individual men—and must be 
dealt with as individuals, and not in the 
mass, 

CONCORD, MASS», September, 1878. 





THE RELATION OF EMPLOYERS TO 
EMPLOYES, 


WITH RESPECT TO THE PREVENTION 
OF CRIME. 





BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY, D D. 


Nor long since the writer submitted to 
the readers of Tuk INDEPENDENT some 
observations on the causes of the increase 
of crime among the young. 

Assuming the facts to be as stated, the 
question of practical interest is: What are 
theremedies? To this inquiry it is impos- 
sible to give too much attention; and, in 
the hope that a careful study of the sub- 
ject may suggest something valuable, this 
paper onthe power of conscientious em- 
ployers to prevent crime in their employés 
has been prepared. 

It is important to note the great change 
which has taken place in the country in 
the relation of employers to their youthful 
employés. The system of apprenticeship 
which formerly existed in trades, mercan- 
tile pursuits, and to a considerable extent 
in the professions is numbered among the 
things of the past. Formerly a written 
contract, legally witnessed and signed, 
called ‘‘Indentures of Apprenticeship,” 
was made between the parents or legal 
guardians of the boy and the employer, in 
which said employer agreed to teach his 
apprentice the trade, business, or profession; 
to give him board, and to furnish him 
clothes or to allow a stipulated sum to pro- 
cure them; to allow him a fixed number of 
weeks or months of schooling for so many 
years; and to give him a suit of clothes and 
twenty dollars, or some other small amount, 
the day be became twenty - one years old. 
In return, the boy was to submit to the 
regulations of the establishment and do the 
work required of him. If he ran away, he 
could be arrested, brought back, and com- 
pelled to fulfill the contract. By agree- 
ment, he could buy his time and be set free 
from all further obligations. In those days 
the apprentice boarded with his employer, 
took his meals witb the family, the young- 
est running errands for his mistress; and 
was a son, without love or privileges, 
This was before the subdivision of busi- 
ness; and the boy learned the whole trade, 
business, or profession, and every part 
thereof, and seven years was the average 
time. Where the master was kind, 
good, and competent—in a word, 
humane—and especially where he was re- 
ligious in the best sense, the apprentice 
had a good position and was well looked 
after, ‘did overwork” and saved money, 
grew up with the sons, often turned out as 
well as they and sometimes better, not un- 
frequently marrying the master’s daughter 
and succeeding to the business. Many of 
the best merchants and mechanics of the 
present day were reared under this system. 
But in a large number of instances it was @ 
hard life for the boy. The treatment was 
tyrannical, the work oppressive, the living 
poor, the contract for schooling not com- 
plied with, and the whole a species of 
slavery. The system, however, with its 
good and bad features has passed away, 
Again, down to within a quarter of a cen- 
tury it was customary for mea until they 
grew quite wealthy ‘‘to live over the 
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store” and for their youngest clerks to 
board with them. When the employer did 
not live over or behind his place of busi- 
ness he lived near to it, and went home to 
dinner in the middle of theday. There 
are some old establishments in New York 
now and more in Philadelphigin which, if 
one enter about balf-past twelve and ask 
for the proprietor, the old clerk, who has 
been there thirty years, will answer: ‘‘ He 
has gone to dinuer,” and ‘‘ When will he 
be back ?” “‘ About half-past two.” These 
establishments are like the old houses 
on estates locked up in Chancery suits— 
venerable remains of a pastage, surrounded 
by modern structures and modern move- 
ments. Business houses were very differ- 
ent then. The store was open, wholesale 
as well as retail, nearly as early as the shop 
of the mechanic; by six or half-past six 
the youngest clerk swept it out; by seven 
the chief clerks arrived, and a quarter of an 
hour after the ‘‘boss” or ‘‘ master ” bim- 
self. And they did not ‘‘ shut up” till well 
into the evening. But all this is changed. 
Ten hours a day for mechanics is now 
the rule; and in stores, except in certain 
branches, dealing in articles renewed 
daily, business is crowded into six or 
eight hours. Busy and dull seasons 
are much more clearly marked than they 
were, The employer may live 2, 3, or 30 
miles in one direction, and the most juve- 
nile clerk several miles in another. Busi- 
ness is now, as much as possible, concen- 
trated iv large establishments. In many 
of them there are scores of clerks, in some 
hundreds, and in a few more than a thou- 
sand; a number which, with their wives 
and children, would make a large town or 
even a city. These changes modify the 
relation of the employer to those whom he 
employs, and make it more difficult for 
him to exert the full measure of bis influ- 
ence over them. But they atill leave him 
in possession of moral forces not sur- 
passed in influence by those controlled by 
ovbers. (1 can illustrate this by my own 
feelings when, at the age of sixteen, I 
became clerk in one of the largest estab- 
lishments in the country. I ran errands 
for the counting-room and was a kind of 
page for the members of the firm and the 
book-keepers. The bead of the establish- 
ment was a man of high position and of 
wealth, at that time considered vast; and, 
unlike many, when he died, fifteen years 
ayo, it was found to equal or surpass the 
popular estimate, He sat in the inner 
office and came and went by a private 
door. I bad been in the situation a week 
before I saw him. When summoned into 
bis presence, I was awed. Since that I 
heave seen six presidents, governors, gen 
erals, andsenators many, Majors, captains, 
and colonels without number, and a few 
foreign potentates; but | have never been 
quite as profoundly impressed as when my 
eyes first rested on that great merchant.) 
As I felt doubtless most boys feel, and the 
power of the employer to influence by his 
personality the young clerk is as great as 
that of any parent, and often greater than 
that of both parents, especially if, most un- 
happily, it should be exerted on the wrong 
side. If the employer is dissipated and 
yet apparently successful, the effect on the 
young subordinate is baneful; for it is 
the rule that the clerk, consciously or un- 
consciously, imitates those above him, and 
most of all his employer. Such a dissi- 
pated empleyer virtually says: ‘It is not 
necessary to be temperate, chaste, to ob 
serve the Sabbath, to avoid bad company 
in order tosucceed. Lookatme. I drink, 
gamble, doasI please in my domestic re- 
lations, and never go to church; yet see 
how I get along in the world. Who makes 
more money or has a better credit than I?” 
But if the employer be straightforward, 
honest, and regular as a merchant anda 
citizen, and religious as a man, he exerts a 
mighty influence for good on all in his 
employ. Many that would be indifferent 
are made positively good, many that would 
be vicious are tolerable, and even the most 
reckless are not as bad as they would have 
been. There are just here certain points 
to be emphasized. 

1. It is self evident that when employers 
practice dishonesty, when acts that will not 
bear scrutiny are part and parcel of the 
business, and clerks are required to co-oper- 
ate with their employers in performing 


such acts, or even when they know that 
they are approved, those employers are do- 
ing all that they can to teach their clerks 
to rob them, In New York, some years 
ago, there was a very rich man who hada 
very smart clerk, who afterwatd became 
his partner. Subsequently they dissolved 
and became rivals. In a speculative com- 
petition the ex-clerk so involved bis former 
principal as to threaten him with the loss 
of an immense sum. Thedebtor, unwilling 
to pay, was willing to humble himself, and, 
according to the papers of that day, ** went 
on bis knees in his agony” and asked the 
other to “let up on him.” To which itis 
said that he received this withering reply: 
‘*How can you ask me ‘to let up on you,’ 
when it was you that taught me these very 
tricks?” Ihave given this in the not very 
elegant language of the current reports of 
the transaction because it is true to nature 
and life. 

Often the dishonest shrewdness of the 
employer has been the example and incent- 
ive of the clerk, who, having been corrupted 
takes the opportunity next to him; and that, 
ot course, is the goods or the coffers of his 
employer. 

2. The most efficient promotive of honesty 
isthe «pplication of a rigid system of 
checks and balances to all in the establish- 
ment; so that every one, from the boy 
that sweeps the store or bank or the por- 
ter that opens it tothe highest head of a 
department, may feel that successful dis- 
honesty is impossible. A man who will 
place such confidence in any subordinate 
as not to examine his affairs is himself the 
tempter. Persons sometimes say that ‘* it 
is offensive toan honest man tobe ecru- 
tinized—that a man’s reputation must be 
the guaranty of his fidelity, and that, if he 
needsto be watched, he would better be 
discharged.” This is superficial, and in 
most cases the man who appears to have 
such feelings is the one whom scrutiny 
will benefit. And, if he be a relative by 
birth or marriage, this is no reason why 
his accounts should not be inspected, but 
often a reason why they should be. 

In New England there isa large manu- 
facturing establishment, whose principal 
died. A young man Of marvelous skill 
and of fidelity managed the concern until 
a new company was formed, and a man of 
age and eminence was appointed president. 
Three days after he appeared on the scene 
he requested the superintendent to make 
weekly statements of receipts and -dis- 
bursements. The young man, conscious 
of honesty, suggested that it would be a 
great deal of trouble and implied doubt. 
Baid the wise old gentleman: “ My dear 
sir, I have lived 60 years. I believe you 
to be perfectly honest. You know that 
you are; but how are you to know that I 
know that you are honest unless you know 
that I examine your accounts?” The writer 
has been informed that since the era of 
defalcation began that young man, now 
in the prime of life, bas often thanked the 


old gentleman for bis kindly wisdom. 


It is not that all should be watched be- 
cause all are dishonest; but that the honest 
may be known and honored, as well as the 
dishonest detected and exposed. 

3. Where the fact of dishonesty is clear, 
a distinction may, witb propriety, be made 
between simple pilfering of small sums by 
very young clerks and acts that imply 
premeditation, a fixed purpose and habit. 
When a small boy is caught in taking 
a few pennies or a dollar or two, 
to bring him to the notice of the courts 
and blast his reputation for life would 
be harsh and do no good. To sternly 
rebuke and promptly discharge him, prom- 
ising never to expose him if he behave 
well, may meet the demand of the c:se, 
save the boy, and produce a good effect on 
others of the establishment. But where 
the act involves a large sum, is connected 
with opening letters or making false en- 
tries to cover up transactions where the 
money has been gambled away, or specu- 
lated with, or speut on abandoned women, 
or in carousing; where, to sum up all, the 
act implies premeditation and ingenuity and 
a habit of dishonesty, or is the fruit of 
dissipation, the criminal should be handed 
over at once to the authorities and should 
have judgment without mercy. Or, if 
there be mercy, it should bée as the reward 





of good behavior under sentence'and pun 





ishment. Where either the hope of getting 
something from the culprit’s friends or 
inability to resist their pleadings causes 
the employer to condove such acts, he 
does all that he can to teach his clerks that, 
no matter what they are detected in doing, 
the worst that can happen to them is the 
loss of their places. 

4. The personal relation of the principal 
to his subordinates is a delicate point and 
much turos on its adjustment, Neither 
familiarity nor héstility should be allowed 
to exist. The youthful clerk should not 
be allowed to feel that his employer is 
‘one of us.” This ‘‘ breeds contempt.” 
Nor should he be treated as if he were an 
inferior being or kind of serf. This en- 
genders a feeling of hostility and may lead 
to crime. 

Nothing has a greater influence for good 
than seeking out and rewarding patient 
and unobtrusive merit, and nothing is much 
worse than to have a young man get the 
impression that, though he may try very 
hard to please his employer, he will never 
be at the pains to notice it. A courteous 
nod of recognition when meeting a sub- 
ordinate in company, on the streets or in 
church, is both an encouragement and a 
restraint. Sometimes a worthy young man 
is painfully embarrassed by bis employ- 
er’s manner when they meet in com- 
pany. It is so cold and repellant 
that a looker-on, not knowing how 
valuable the young man is, might suppose 
that he was about to be discharged. How 
different the effect when a merchant intro- 
duces one of his clerks to a friend, whom 
they both meet in company, with some such 
remarks as these: ‘‘ This is one of our 
boys. He comes from Pennsylvania. We 
are trying to make a business mun of him,” 
ete. The young man who might commit 
crime if he hated his employer, because he 
thougbt himself despised, will hardly do 
so when he loves and respects his employer, 
because he feels that he is respected by 
him. Prudence and benevolence unite to 
lead the employer to wish to know some- 
thiog of the haunts, habits, and associates 
of his clerks. A single inquiry may often 
check an evil course. The signs of dissi- 
petion, if not always, are often obvious, 
and a Ji'tle investigation would prove that 
the dishonest clerk is spending a great deal 
more money than he earns, and one would 
think that it would hardly allay the suspi- 
cions of an employer to be told that ‘‘ He 
had made something in Wall Street.” To 
know that a young man drinks, that he 
keeps unusually late hours, that he associ- 
ates with fast young men and is seen with 
women of doubtful reputation—any one of 
these (much more all of them) should be 
enough for suspicion, enough for reproof, 
enough for surveillance. And, where the 
case is not desperate, the fact that atten- 
tion has been attracted to it may induce 
caution and perbaps lead to reformation; 
and where it is desperate the employer will 
find reason to protect himself. 

It is, however, not unfrequently the case 
that employers have to continue in their 
service men in the prime of life of by no 
menns good habits. Sometimes they com- 
mand a fine trade; sometimes they are rela- 
tives; sometimes they are former proprie- 
tors, who sold out on condition of being 
retained. But they are exerting a bad in- 
fluence over the boys and younger men. 
Certainly in such a case the employer 
should feel under obligation to exercise all 
possible care and ingenuity to counteract 
un influence and example so evil. 

Religious employers should speak to their 
clerks on the subjects of attending church 
and personal piety. In not a few instances 
the first approach by the employer would 
meet with success. For what a combina- 
tion of motives would be formed, beginning 
with the selfish one of desiring to be on the 
best of terms with the employer and rising 
through all the degrees of personal in- 
fluence. 

Young men have been brought to Christ 
who had resisted a fathers counsels, a 
mother’s pleadings, the appeals of the pul- 
pit; but when the employer showed a deep 
personal and unexpected interest in them 
they could hold out no more. 4 

The employer who uses his influence for 
the moral welfare of his subordinates will 


not only prevent and diminish crime, but 
-promote his own inferests; for the service 


of.a true, honest, temperate, and manly em- 
ployé.is worth much more than that of one 
diesipated, unfaithful, and without respect 
for his principal. “et 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 10h, 1878. 
SE ~ 
WHAT IS CALVINISM? 
-——____— 4 
Ifl. 

BY THE REV. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL. D. 


As with Calvinism tnere is the genuine 
article und certain modified varieties 
which depart more or less widely from 
it, so in respect to its rival system 
there is_the Arminianism of him whose 
name it bears, which was adopted 
by Wesley and has been cherished and 
perpetuated in all the churches that look to 
him as their apostle, and also a spurious 
Arminianism, a modified form of Pela- 
gianism, that long prevailed in both the 
Lutheran and the Anglican churches, 
Genuine Arminianism is that form of faith 
respecting the dogma of predestination 
that was set forth in the lectures and writ- 
ings of James Arminius and which was so 
decidedly condemned by the famous Synod 
of Dort. In the debates and polemical 
writings celled forth by that controversy 
Arminius speaks very guardedly, depart- 
ing as little as possible from his opponents 
and steadily affirming his assent to the 
substance of the doctrines of grace; but 
denying that they necessarily or naturally 
implied the dogma of predestination, as 
held and taught in Calvinism. In after 
times, when both these antagonistic sys- 
tems had been somewhat changed in their 
forms—the one by coming nearer to the 
position first held by its rival, and that by 
swaying far over toward Pelagianism— 
there were good grounds for the remark of 
Bickersteth, in ‘‘ The Christian Student,” 
that ‘‘ many persons would be surprised to 
see how Calvinistic Arminius was”; and 
that of Professor Stewart, in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra, that ‘in our time Arminius 
would be called a moderate Calvinist.” 

As the Arminian system was developed 
by its author and bis first coadjutors, the 
points of divergence from the opposite 
system usually involved the subject of 
“free will.” But at this point they spoke 
very guardedly and made large concessions 
to the opponents. In his primitive condi- 
tion, they said, man was endowed with 
power to will and to do what was truly 
good; but even then only by the assistance 
of the grace of God which dwelt in him. 
But in his lapsed and sinful state heis not 
able, of and by himself, either to think, or 
to will, or to do anything really good. And 
when renewed by grace he becomes capa- 
ble of doing good only by the continued 
aids of grace. When pressed upon this 
point, Arminius declared: ‘‘I abscribe to 
grace the commencement, the continu- 
ance, and the consum.nation of all good 
[in man]; so that a man already regenerate 
can neither conceive, will, nor do «any 
good at all, nor resist any evil temptation, 
without this preventing and exciting, this 
following and co-operating grace.” And 
then he adds: ‘‘The controversy relates 
solely to the question whether or not this 
grace is irresistible,” which they affirmed 
and he denied. In respect to the question 
of the ‘‘ perseverance of saints” he at first 
hesitated, though evidently the logical re- 
sult of his system must be that, since the 
divine grace may be at any time effectual- 
ly withstood, it is possible that any be- 
liever may turn away from his steadfast- 
ness and finally perish. 

Respecting justification and the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness he closed a 
larger statement of his opinions with the 
remarkable declaration: ‘‘I desire to ap- 
pear before the tribunal of God with 
confidence or trust in Christ, as a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood, and to be 
graciously judged through mercy from the 
throne of grace. If I be otherwise judged, 
I know I shall be condemned.” In an- 
other place he remarks, respecting the sin- 
ner’s justification before God: ‘It is a 
justification by which a man, who is a sin- 
ner, yet'a believer, being placed before the 
throne of grace, which is erected in Christ 
Jesus, the propitiation. is accounted and 
pronounced by God, the just and merciful 
Judge, righteous and worthy of the reward 








of righteousness, not in himself, but in 
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to the praise of the righteousness and 
grace of God and to the salvation of the 
justified person himself.” And to this 
form of viewing the process of the sin- 
ner’s justification he did not object to ap- 
plying the phrase ‘‘the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness.” 

Anu examination of the writings of Ar- 
minius will show that he heartily and in 
good faith accepted the doctrine of original 
sinas the curse entailed upon his race by 
Adam’s transgression, believing that, in 





this bis failen state, man is wholly incapa- 
ble of doing anything toward his own 
recovery; that in infinite. goodness God 
provided for man a redeemer in the person 
of Jesus Christ, who, by virtue of his rela- 
tions to God and man, is the second Adam; 
and as such he embraced in his redeeming 
work all who have become involved in the 
evils of Adam’s sin, so that in all cases 
where Christ is not perversely rejected his 
redemption becomes effective to salvation. 
Accordingly, he held that all who die in 
infancy are saved, through Christ’s death, 
which they have not rejected; and also 
that, through the efficacy of Christ’s death 
and intercession, a certain gracious ability 
is given to all men, and especially to those 
to whom the Gospel is preacbed, by which 
they are enabled, through the present effi- 
cacy of the Holy Ghost, to accept the prof- 
fered grace of salvation, which if they 
perversely refuse they must perish forever. 
Christ’s death was the divinely-appointed 
and accepted sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world, to be made personally avail- 
able to salvation, in euch case (of those to 
whom the Gospel is preached), by faith, 
through which the sinner is accepted—not 
as personally righteous, nor yet as having 
received Christ’s personal righteousness; 
but as freely forgiven, through the merits 
of Christ’s blood, and accepted through 
grace. 
Wesleyan Methodism is the recognized 
representative of Arminianism among the 
churcbes of English speaking Protestant- 
ism. Turning to the ‘Articles of Religion” 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, taken 
in an abridge! form from the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Anglican Church, we find 
five (VI— XI) that touch upon points as to 
which there is often thought to be a great 
gulf fixed between the Calvinistic and the 
Wesleyan Churches. Of these one relates 
to original sin, which it describes as “ the 
corruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness.” In respect to free 
will, the crucical point between the two 
systems, the article would not be out of 
place in almost any Calvinistic confession. 
It says: ‘‘ The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such that he cannot re'urn 
and prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and works, to faith, and calling 
upon God; wherefore, we have no power 
to do good works, pleasant and acceptable 
to God, without the grace of God prevent- 
ing us, that we may have a good will, and 
working with us, when we have that good 
will.” The article on justification is also 
eminently Evangelical. ‘We are ac- 
counted righteous before God only for the 
merits of our Lord Jesus Christ by faith, 
and not for our own works or deservings.” 
And of good works it is said: ‘‘Good works, 
which are the fruits of faith and follow 
after justification, cannot put away our 
sins nor endure the severity of God’s judg- 
ments.” After which it was only a logical 
inference to add that ‘voluntary works, 
besides, over and above God’s command- 
ments, which are called warks of super- 
errogation, cannot be taught without ar- 
rogancy and impiety.” Now there are 
those who claim all these as specifically 
Calvinistic doctrines, and yet they embody 
the doctrinal system, touching their ap- 
propriate subjects, of the largest and best- 
defined Arminian Church in the world, and 
what is here declared briefly in their uni- 
versally-accepted statement of doctrines is 
elaborated and amplified in volumes and 
treatises, in tracts and lectures, an1 
preached every Sabbath Day from tens of 
thousands of pulpits. Methodism has but 
a single creed, without the distinction of 
esoteric and exoteric; it has proclaimed its 
doctrines for more than a hundred years, 
Openly and not in a corner, and its posi- 
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Christ, of grace according to the Gospel, tions ought tobe clearly apprehended by | no intention to treat them wrongfully in | who serve me, in whatever capacity, to 


all who concern themselves with such mat- 
ters. Iu respect to the great doctrines em- 
bodied in the quotations given above, it is 
evident: that Calvinism and Arminianism 
are agreed; and, therefore, it is wholly im- 
proper to speak of these doctrines as spe- 
cifically Calvinistic, seeing they form an 
integral part of Arminian theology, 

What, then, is the conclusion of the mat 
ter? Are Calvinism and Arminianism the 





same thing? Has the conflict that has been 
waged for three hundred years in the 
bosom of Protestantism been only a war of 
words, a contest between parties that were 
all the time agreed in their articles of 
faith? To all these questions the same 
answer must be given. There are wide 
discrepancies between the two systems, 
and they who have contended over the sub- 
ject have not been simply beating the air. 
At an early day the extreme views of the 
Augustinian school of theology were ac- 
cepted by a large portion of the churches 
of the Reformation, and upon the original 
doctrines of Protestantism was superin- 
duced the dogma of predestination; 
through which the former doctrines were 
expounded and turned, by over-refinements 
of phbilosophizing. away from the simple 
truth as found in the Word of God. It has 
so happened that this dogma has been held 
in common with those vital and life-giving 
truths of religion that never fail of their 
saving effects wherever they are accepted; 
and, accordingly, the Calvinistic churches 
have often been found to be among the 
most spiritual. Nor should we fail to 
notice that even the sternpness of the terri- 
ble doctrine of predestination, as with the 
fatalism of the Mussulman, may have in 
many cases served a good purpose in sub- 
duing the pride of men’s hearts and bring- 
ing them in their helplessness to submit 
themselves to the Divine Will. On the 
other band, it is especially liable to be 
abused and made an occasion for antino- 
mian pride and laxity of morals, to which, 
indeed, it tends with an almost inevitable 
yA quite evident that the ‘‘Calvinistic 
controversy ’ has run its course and is to 
be remanded to the limbo of the departed 
magnates of the world of mind. It is 
well that it should be so; and, since the 
surviving heirs seem disposed to misstate 
the character of their ancestral creed, it 
may be well to remind them that their 
ancestral faith was a reality, and so well 
defined that its great features cannot be 
hidden. And especially is it to be desired 
that, in abandoning the untenable outposts 
of their Christinn faith, the citadel itself 
shall not be surrendered to the enemy 
in the character of a disguised Pelagian- 
ism; or that, in ceasing to invest the 
Divine Person with the characteristics 
of a Moloch, he shall be degraded to that 
of simply good-natured imbecility. There 
was power in the rugged and often repul- 
sive theology of the Fathers to subdue 
stubborn souls into wholesome obedience, 
because it embodied the saving truths of 
the Gospel, so sadly wanting in the 
“ emasculated theology ” of our times. 
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Ir is a matter of course that the text- 
books of moral philosophy treat specifically 
of the relations of social life and the duties 
they originate, It isnot often, however, 
that any attempt is made to define or ex- 
plain distinctly to the popular mind the ob- 
ligations of employers to those whom they 
employ. It so not unnaturally happens 
that comparatively few of those who buy 
the services of others have a clear percep- 
tion of any obligation implied in the trans- 
action beyond that of paying the price 
agreed en. Or, if there be some vague no- 
tion that more than this may be involved, it 
does not in most cases seem to be understood 
that there is any well-defined principle or 
rule by which the duty of the one class to 
the other may be definitely determined. 
For want of the recognition of any such 
principle or rule the whole matter has 
too commonly been left very much to the 
accidents of individual temperament, im- 
pulse, or interest on the part of employers; 





and great injustice has often been done to 


any respect. The times demand that the 
subject should be more carefully consid- 
ered, 
There is a well-defined principle or rule, 
resting on the highest authority and ap- 
proved by the highest reason, that covers 
the whole ground, It is the divine law 
that. binds all men to love others as them- 
selves, This is altogether the most com- 
prehensive rule of action ever given to 
mankind in relation to their mutual duties. 
By this it is demanded that every human 
being, in the treatment of every other 
human being with whom he is brought in 
contact, shall act in the spirit of a true, 
disinterested benevolence; shall do exactly 
what impartial justice and genuine good- 
will would dictate. If, instead of this, any 
person shall act in a selfish and parti» 
manner toward others, taking advantage of 
their ignorance, their helplessness, or their 
particular condition in life to treat them 
ungenerously or unjustly in any respect, 
such a person stands at once convicted of 
an offense egainst his neighbor, for which 
divine justice must hold him to a strict 
account. Next to our own children, those 
who minister to our comfort and our inter- 
ests as members of our households, or as 
employed in our counting-rooms, our 
stores, and our workshops, are justly ep- 
titled to our kind regard. They are, in an 
important sense, providentially committed 
to our care, and their well-being is so made 
to depend materially on us. It is in our 
power, by just and generous treatment, to 
make their condition respectable and 
happy: or, by ill treatment or mere in- 
difference and neglect, to make it more or 
less abject and miserable. We cn rightly 
acquit ourselves in respect to them only 
by carefully and heartily obeying the 
‘royal law” of love. 
It may deepen one’s conviction of this to 
look a little into the reason of the thing. 
It is an obvious fact that God has so 
ordered the constitution of the world that 
mankind must of necessity to a greater or 
less extent render service to each other, so 
far as they come in contact. Parents must 
serve their children avd children must 
serve their parents. Husbands must serve 
their wives and wives must serve their hus- 
bands. The rich must serve the poor and 
the poor must serve the rich. The ruler 
must serve the people and the people must 
serve the ruler, With the single exception 
of such as are incapacitated, through infirm- 
ity ot body or mind, all are servants. Each 
must serve somebody in something. If 
there is any human being who has the norm- 
al use of his faculties and serves nobody, 
he violates the fundamental law of human 
existence and ought to be treated as the 
bees treat the drones—that is, to be driven 
out of society and left to starve alone. 
Service, labor, useful employment, by 
whatever name we call it, must be the 
chief filling-up of every right life—of 
every life not positively vicious. Of course, 
there are many sorts of service, as there 
are many degrees of capacity and various 
outward conditions. One serves others 
with his hands; another with his wisdom 
and skill; another with his wenlth; another 
by his personal influence and power. Some 
have many means and opportunities of 
service; some have few. Bnt, contrary to 
what many are wont to think, the higher 
the position one holds in society the greater 
the amount of service to others which he 
is bound to render. The obligation to 
make one’s self useful increases with the 
power, so that the intelligent and educated, 
the rich, the great are the most heavily 
bound to service of any of mankind. They 
will find out this in the day when God 
shall judge them, if they do not before. 
It enters into the very conception of well- 
regulated society that all who compose it 
should lie under 2 common obligation to 
serve one another in love. Civilization 
itself, in its highest ideal, is nothing more 
than the right adjustment and working of 
the system of mutual service in conformity 
to God’s design. 
Of course, the relation between the em- 
ployer and the employed, whether in the 
family or in any department of business, 
binds each class to care for and to promote 


to the greatest practicable extent the best 
interests of the other. 


The obligation rests 





the employed, even when there has been { on both alike, If it is the duty of those 
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consult my feelings, my wishes, my inter- 

ests, it is mine, on the contrary, to have the 

due regard to theirs. Just here lies the es- 

sential wickedness of slavery. It binds the 

slave to care for and Jabor to promote the 

interests of the master; but does not bind 

the master to care for and labor to promote 

the interests of the slave. The one is 

required to give everything; the other next 

to nothing. Butthe employer commits 

precisely the same wrong when he requires 

those who serve him to labor eurnestly to 
advance his interests and to promote bis 
comfort, while he is in a great degree or 
altogether indifferent to theirs. He treats 
as slaves, in such a case, those who are not 
only free, but are his ‘‘ neighbors,” whom 
the divine law binds him to loveas himself. 

To take advantage of their inexperience 
and want of information; to employ them 
for inadequate wages; to impose on them 
improper kinds or an undue amount of 
labor; to curtail unnecessarily their recrea 

tions and their rest; and, in general, to be 
regardless of their happiness is to exhibit 
the very spirit of the slave-master and to 
be guilty of his sin. 

‘But the employer will say, perhaps: 
“If those in my employ are not content 
with the treatment they receive, they can 
leave me when they choose. Perfaps not. 
It may be that the difficulty of finding suit- 
able employment elsewhere creates a nece:- 
sity that they should bear hard treatment 
from you, rather than take the chance of 
being left with nothing to do; and, even if 
they could readily leave your service at 
their pleasure, that would not change the 
injustice of your behavior toward them so 
long as they are with you. The simple 
question is: Do you impartially and faith- 
fully seek their good, as you wish and ex- 
pectthem toseek yours? If not, you break 
the fundamental law, and sin against 
them, beyond all doubt. 

Yet another, it may be, will say: ‘“‘Ide 
mand only reasonable labor of those in my 
employ,and for that I pay reasonable waves; 
and certainly that is all that can be asked. 
As to concerning myself about the personal 
feelings or interests of those who serve me, 
I have nothing to do with these things. I 
give them employment and wages. Let 
them take care of themselves.” 

Well, let us see. The law of God re- 
quires that in all relations men shali serve 
each other in love—that is, with a true re- 
gard to each other’s welfare. But you 
wish to serve those whom you employ 
without love. You will have it—so much 
work for so many dollars and cents, and 
nothing more. Are you willing, then, that 
they shall serve you without love? Are 
you satisfied that they should just keep to 
the letter an engagement to do for se many 
hours at a certain price the work that you 
assign them? You say: Yes. Possibly. 
You have, then, a fine field of wheat, sup- 
pose. You think, on a hasty look, that it 
is time it should be reaped, You order a 
gang of men to go and reap it. They go 
out in the morning and put in the sckle. 
But soon they find that it is too green for 
the harvest. They will do youa great in- 
jury if they obey your orders. But, on 
your principle of service without love, 
they may fitly say: ‘‘ That is his affuir, 
not ours. We have agreed to reap this 
field, nnd he has agreed to pay us such a 
sum when itisdone. As to his interest, 
let him take care of that.” Or, on the 
other hand, if the obligation of mutual 
good will be recognized, these laborers 
will say: ‘‘ No, we will not injure our 
employer to benefit ourselves. We will 
consult his interest, and not the letter of 
his command. We will stay our sickles, 
and report the case to him.” It needs no 
words to show which language describes 
the spirit and the conduct that is best for 
all concerned, as well as right in itself. 
Doubtless, as between employers and 
employed, there is often wrong on both 
sides. But, as generally the more intelli- 
gent, the greater responsibility for the 
right adjustment and kindly working of 
the relation between the classes lies on the 
employer. Standingon the higher plane, 
it pre-eminently belongs to him to recog- 
nize and act upon the divine law of mutual 
love and service. If he failsto do this, he 
is pre-eminent in criminality. The em- 
ployed are human beings. They have 
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human hearts and human sympathies and 
needs. The very fact that their lot in life 
is at best very much one of privation gives 
emphasis to their claim for considerate 
kindness from those they serve. Happily 
there are employers who, in good measure, 
comprehend the case and endeavor faith- 
fully to meet their obligations. Such, in 
blessing, are richly blessed. But it is not 
to be denied that a very large proportion 
of employers are cold, exacting, selfish, 
evidently thinking only of their own advant- 
age, in their relation to those whom they 
employ. Such may fitly be reminded that 
He who careth for the sparrow and the 
lily of the field hath ever an ear open to 
the sigh of the oppressed. At the same 
time, it ought also to be remembered that 
just so far as employers violate the Chris- 
tian law they furnish occasion for the dis- 
content, the irritation, and the outbreaks 
of desperate passion, which are so disas- 
trous to all in their immediate results and 
so perilous to the highest interests of social 
and civil life. 
eR 
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In a former paper several items were 
given alleging some of the defects of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. It may 
be well at this point, as merely incidental 
to the discussion, and yet as illustrative of 
the practical bearing of these defects in 
training the rising ministry, to give a little 
insight into the experience of one who has 
been and still is struggling with the 
problems of the Confession in one of the 
theological seminaries of the Presbyterian 
Church. It is related in a letter, not in- 
tended for publication, but whose publica- 
tion is now authorized, called forth by my 
first article on this subject in Tne INDE- 
PENDENT of July 18th. The writer, a 
student in an Eastern seminary, is person- 
ally unknownto me. His letter is dated 
** July 22d, 1878.” The following are ex- 
tracts: 

** Dear Sir:—I have just read your article 
entitled ‘ Variable Orthod. xy and Coming Re- 
vision.’ I like the position you take and thank 
you for setting it forth publicly. I read the 
article with great satisfaction. . [am 
as yet but a student of theology, a licentiate in 
the Presbyterian Church, and, therefore, my 
opinion may not be worth mach. But I do 
feel that the Westminster Confession of Faith 
is a burden tothe Church. The chief impres- 
sion produced in my mind by the past two 
years’ study at the seminary is this: How shall 
I defend the Confession? The Confession, and 
not the Bibie, has been the text-book. I have 
not bad what I wanted—a full and fair discus- 
sion of the great themes in the light of Scrip- 
ture teaching. I do not feel as though I had 
been searching the Bible, to learn God’s will. 
. I come to the end of two years’ patient 
study and voluminous note-taking empty of ail 
that I wanted, and full only of the impression 
that the Westminster Confession has many 
enemies, that it needs a deal of explanation, 
and that [ mast defend it in toto or go out of 
the Church of my love a branded heretic. Not 
once have I heard an admission from the chair 
that the Confession is faulty inany respect or 
manner, Yet the question has been all the 
timein my mind: How canI preach not only 
after the present fashion, but even my profess- 
or’s system of theology, and yet honestly 
claim to believe that the Confession correctly 
sets forth the doctrines of the Bible? It needs 
so much explanation that I shall not try to 
defend it.’’ 

How far the above may exhibit a true 
picture of what is experienced in other 
seminaries of the Presbyterian Church, in 
training the future ministry, may not be 
proclaimed so readily; but those who have 
mingled in these scenes, or those even who 
keep their eyes and ears open, well know 
that there is much more of things similar 
to this than is likely to come to the knowl- 
edge of the public. 

My present space will permit only a no- 
tice of a point or two in Dr. Atwater’s re 
ply to my first article. He says: ‘‘ The 
Confession does not even pronounce the 
Romish Church a ‘synagogue of Satan,” 
as is alleged and as one Assembly has 
done.” What precise meaning be attaches 
to the word ‘‘pronounce” is not clear. 
This word, bowever, is not used by me; but 
this was said: ‘‘The teaching is that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith (ch. 25, 
sec. 5,6) regards the Roman Catholic 
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Church as one of those ‘synagogues of Sa- 
tan’ mentioned therein.” My authority 
for this statement is that the Confession 
applies to that Church (Romans xi, 18—22) 
as a ‘‘ branch cut off,” and also (Rev. xviii, 
2) as the ‘‘ fallen Babylon” and the “‘ habita- 
tion of devils,” while to the head of that 
Church, naming “the Pope of Rome,” the 
Confession applies (II Thess. i, 8, 4), desig- 
nating him to be ‘‘ that Anti-Christ,that man 
of sin and son of perdition, that exalteth 
himself in the Church against Christ and 
all that is called God.” If all this does not 
show plainly that the Confession “‘ regards” 
the Romish Church as a ‘synagogue of 
Satan,” it would be difficult to frame lan- 
guage to fix that designation upon it. 
Hence, recognizing this as a ‘‘teaching” 
of the Confession, we see the bear ng of 
what that ‘tone Assembly ” has done, It 
was the Assembly of 1835, and it spake 
thus: ‘‘ Resolved, That it is the deliberate 
and decided judgment of this Assembly 
that the Roman Catholic Church has es- 
sentially apostatized from the religion of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and, 
therefore, cannot be recognized as a Chris- 
tian Church.” As this action was taken 
before the division of the Presbyterian 
Church and as no contrary action has been 
taken since the reunion, it stands to-day as 
‘*the deliberate and decided judgment ” of 
the Church, so far as the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly can express it, and is sim- 
ply in harmony with the Confession. It 
might be shown, furthermore, that this po- 
sition of the Confession and of the Assembly 
of 1835 is the same as that of the Reformed 
Churches generally. Let it suffice here to 
quote a single sentence from the elaborate 
deliverance of the Assembly of 1845, drawn 
by Dr. Thornwell, which, though adopted 
during the separation, is yet valuable asa 
historic testimony and whose truth wil] not 
be questioned. It says: ‘‘It isthe unanimous 
opinion of all the Reformed Churches that 
the whole Papal body, though once a 
branch of the Visible Church, bas long since 
become utterly corrupt and hopelessly 
apostate.” Is not, then, my allegation 
about the “‘teaching” and “regard” of 
the Confession sufficiently substantiated? 

Now, upon this showing, what must, log- 
ically and inevitably, be the status of Rom- 
ish baptism? Can a ‘‘synagogue of Satan” 
be a Church of Christ? Can a “‘ habitation 
of devils” be the proper depository of God’s 
ordinances? Can these ‘‘devils” act as 
Christ’s chosen ministers? ‘‘ What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belinl?” The As- 
sembly of 1845, in deciding against the 
validity of Romish baptism, was no more 
than logically consistent with the ‘‘ teach- 
ing” of the Confession and with the action, 
still standing, of the Assembly of 1835. 
‘‘The end of controversy” is, therefore, 
reached, and the case is concluded against 
the validity of Romish baptism, provided 
the Confession holds the right ground upon 
the status of the Romish Church. But, if 
anything more were needed to strengthen 
this position of the Confession and of that 
**one Assembly’s” action, it is found in the 
climax of blasphemy attained by the Rom- 
ish Church in formulating and proclaiming 
the doomas of the ‘‘immaculate concep- 
tion” and ‘ papal infallibility,” thus com- 
pletely filling out the apostolic picture of 
II Thess, ii, 8, 4. 

And now comes the marvel—if, indeed, 
it be a marvel—that, after all this, that 
‘conservative and orthodox Assembly ” 
held in May last in Pittsburgh should 
spread orthodoxy out so very thin over 
the whole Church as to leave the status of 
Rome and the validity of her ordinances— 
for they are logically and indissolubly con- 
nected—to be determined, each in its own 
way, however conflicting and contradict- 
ory, by the several thousand sessions of 
the Presbyterian Church; thus making the 
truth, on questions which have shaken 
Christendom to its foundations, a mere 
foot-ball among well-meaning but often 
comparatively ignorant men. This was 
done by the Cleveland Assembly of 1875, 
and upon the same question the late Pitts- 
burgh Assembly declared “that it is inex- 
pedient for this Assembly to make any new 
deliverance on this subject.” 

The whole, then, comes to this: that the 
largest Presbyterian body in the world, as 
shown by the action of two recent Assem- 
blies, the last one ‘‘ pre-eminently ortho- 





dox,” has no settled conviction upon this 
subject; or that it is serenely indifferent 
whether one of the two sacraments of 
Christ’s Church shall be administered ‘‘ by 
a minister of the Word” or by an emissary 
of “Anti-Christ,” from a ‘‘synagogue of 
Satan” and a “ habitation of devils”! And 
it is upon this settlement of the question, 
in its outcome, that Dr. Atwater asks: 
** What wiser disposition could be made of 
it?” He further asks: ‘‘ How is any revis- 
ion of the Confession needed in the case? 
Is it proposed to introduce a new constitu- 
tional rule, fettering the liberty now exist. 
ing in the premises?” No, but simply this: 
If the action taken at Cleveland and in- 
dorsed at Pittsburgh is to be the position 
of the Church, then, as the Confession 
regards Rome as Satan’s possession and no 
part of Cbrist’s Church, and as this inevit- 
ably involves the invalidity of her ordi- 
nances, strike out of the Confession all that 
it contains on the subject of the Romish 


Church, 
One word here is all that is needed on 


the ‘‘woman question” in its relation to 
revision. Dr. Atwater asks: ‘‘ What has 


‘It to do with the revision of the Standards, 


now silent on the whole subject?” Silent! 
Exactly. Then it may be pertinently 
asked, in return: If the question of the 
validity of Romish baptism—on which, 
also, the Confession is ‘‘ silent’—may be 
left, as he says, ‘‘ to the unfettered discre- 
tion of the pastor and session of each con- 
gregation,” and if ‘‘no wiser disposition 
could be made of it,” why may not the 
woman question be left to be settled in the 
same way? But more than this. As the 
Confession is thus “silent,” what authority 
had the last Assembly to determine this 
woman question judicially, either one way 
or the other? ‘Is it proposed to introduce 
a2 new constitutional rule, fettering the 
liberty” heretofore ‘‘ existing in the prem- 
ises’? This may be as properly asked 
concerning the woman question as con- 
cerning that of Romish baptism; and yet 
tbis is precisely what the last Assembly 
did. It judicially condemned a minister 
on a matter on which the Confession is 
**silent,” thus making for itself ‘‘a new 
constitutional rule.” For this it had nota 
particle of authority. It was usurpation, 
pure and simple, in direct violation of the 
Constitution (Form of Gov., ch. 12, sec 6) 
governing the General Assembly. But 
«hat bearing bas this upon revision? Just 
this: If this judicial action is to be a 
‘‘rule” for the ministry hereafter, let the 
dogma on which it is claimed to rest be 
put into the Confession. But, if this action 
is not for future guidance, let a more 
stringent restriction be inserted, for the 
protection of ministerial liberty. 

As tothe merits of this ‘‘ woman ques- 
tion,” aside from that of revision and as a 
supposed relief from the conflicting action 
of different Assemblies, Dr. Atwater says: 
‘‘There is no disagreement between the 
judicial finding of 1878 and the action of 
1874, for they relate to different subjects— 
the latter to women’s speaking and praying 
in the social prayer-meeting; the former to 
preaching in the house of God in the usual 
exercises of public worship.” True, in- 
deed, ‘‘they relate to different subjects”; 
but, the Confession being ‘‘ silent” on the 
whole matter, what is the ground for these 
different deliverances—even if viewed 
merely as non-judicial opinions, for advice 
to the churches, on which any General As- 
sembly may declare itself—sanctioning 
‘*women’s speaking and praying” in one 
place and prohibiting her ‘‘ preaching ” in 
another? Certain passages of Scripture 
are claimed for it—as I Cor, xiv, 84, and 
I Tim. ii, 11, 12. But does Paul make this 
distinction? Does he anywhere hint at it? 
Does a single passage of Scripture lay 
down this broad line of demarcation? The 
Bible is as ‘‘silent” upon it as is the Con- 
fession and the grave; noris there an ex- 
egetical press of sufficient power to squeeze 
out of Paul’s words a meaning which will 
allow the freedom granted to woman by 
the Assembly of 1874 and sustain the re- 
striction laid upon her by the Assembly of 
1878, . ‘‘ Silence” is Paul’s thrice-uttered 
word. ‘‘It is not permitted unto them to 


speak in the churches.” Given, ;then, the 
meaning claimed for these words. of Paul, 
and this command to ‘‘silence” sweeps 
It lays its ban upon 


the whole horizon. 
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‘*woman’s work,” which she is now glori- 
ously executing, ‘‘in the churches,” and 
on which several recent General Assem- 
blies, including even that of May, 1878, 
have smiled encouragingly, just as clearly 
as it prohibits ‘‘ preaching in the house of 
God in the usual exercises of public wor- 
ship”; for Paul hints at no distinction. 
The upshot, then, is that in {mo place 
—prayer-meeting, missionary convention, 
Bible-class, Sunday-schoo), or in any other 
assemblage ‘‘in the churches”—may any 
woman open her lips to utter an audible 


word. 
CINCINNATI, O., Sept., 1878. 





AN UNENOWN GEORGIA POET. 
BY PAUL H,. HAYNE. 


In the month of December, 1874, died, 
near Columbus, Ga., one of the truest and 
sweetest lyric poets this country has yet 
produced. Nevertheless, he lived the 
fifty-two years of his allotted existence in 
comparative obscurity, and passed to the 
‘‘ great beyond” unknown, despite the 
rare originality of his genius and works, 
except, indeed, to that small portion of the 
Southern public who condescend now and 
then to pass from politics to poetry. 

Dr. Francis O. Ticknor, born in Bald- 
win Co., Georgia, combined in his mental 
and moral constitution many of the best 
qualities of the North and South. His 
father was a ‘‘ New Jerseyman,” a physi- 
cian of great energy, while his grand- 
parents were natives of Norwich, Conn. 
Dr. Ticknor the elder married intoa dis- 
tinguished family of Savannah and settled 
fora time in that city. He died a young 
man, leaving his widow with three small 
children tosupport. At once she removed 
to the town of Columbus, exerting herself 
with such judicious perseverance that she 
succeeded in giving to her sons excellent 
and liberal educations. 

Francis, when old enough, studied med- 
icine in New York and Philadelphia, and 
soon after his graduation married Miss 
Rosalie Nelson, daughter cf Major T. M. 
Neleon, a distinguished soldier of the War 
of 1812 and subsequently a prominent 
member of Congress. A few years after 
this union Dr. Ticknor purchased a farm 
not far from Columbus, situxted on the 
summit of a high hill and celebrated by 
tradition as the scene of a desperate Indian 
battle which bad been fought by torchlight. 
In consequence, he named this place 
‘«Torch Hill.” 

Anything more picturesque than the 
view therefrom it would be hard to im- 
agine. The house overlooks for miles on 
miles the Chattahoochee Valley, full of 
waving grain-fields and opulent or- 
cbards. 

With the poet’s love of all that is pure, 
sweet, and natural, he soon surrounded his 
home with flowers and fruits. In the 
spring and summer I have heard it de- 
scribed asa perfect Eden of roses; while 
toward autumn the crimson foliage and 
blushing tints of the great mellow apples, 
especially if touched by sunset lights, 
caused the ‘‘ Hill” to gleam and glitter as 
with the colors of fairyland. Here in 
this peaceful nest Ticknor lived for nearly 
a quarter of a century, exceptionally 
blessed in his domestic relations, though 
more than once that Dark Presence no 
mortal can shun entered his household, to 
leave it for a season desolate. Here he 
dreamed high dreams and beheld pleasant 
visions. Art opened to his soul not one 
alone, but several of her fairest domains. 
He was a gifted musician, playing exqui- 
sitely upon the flute, and a draughtsman of 
the readiest skill and taste. Still I picture 
him always as pre-eminently the poet—the 
poet “born,” yet with every natural en- 
dowment purified and strengthened by 
careful, scholarly culture. 

Thus much for one side of his life. 
There was another side, stirring, practical, 
and oftenrife, as a physician’s career nec- 
essarily must be, with sad or terrible de- 
tails. If a spiritual ‘‘ Lotos-Eater ” while 
‘sporting with his muse in the shade,” he 
was allenergy, eagerness, and well-directed 
power in the paths of his profession. No 
more experienced doctor or successful 
scientist than he could be found io the 
county which chanced to be the scene of 
his labors. He united a broad humanity 
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bearing to the information of the savant 
and the skill of the medical expert. Every- 
body loved him, especially the suffering 
poor, to whom he devoted a great deal of 
his time and attention. Uoostentatious, 
but prvfoundly sincere in bis Christian 
belief and practice, he regarded the pover- 
ty-smitten and the unfortunate as pension- 
ers directly assigned to his care by Provi- 
dence, 

Far and wide, among the ‘sand-bar- 
rens” orin the farmhouses of the neigh- 
boring valley, the good and wise physician 
was known and welcomed. His gleeful 
smile, his spontaneous criticisms (for his 
mind actually bubbled over with innocent 
humors) cheered up many a despondent in- 
valid, and itis possible scared Despair, if 
if not Death himself, away from the bed- 
sides of patients just about finally to suc- 
cumb. 

What wonder, therefore, that when—part- 
ly through fatigue, exposure, and the unre- 
mitting discharge of duty—their benefactor 
was, in his turn, stricken down, to die after 
a brief, painful illness, the community 
mourned him as only those are mourned 
who could truly say, like Abou ben Ad- 
hem, in his vision of the Angel and the 
Book of Gold: ‘“‘ Write meas one who 
loved his fellow-men”? 


This imperfect outline of Ticknor’s life 
was necessary to the full comprehension 
of his poetry. ‘‘ Brief swallow-flights of 
song” only were possible to a man whose 
days and nights were so occupied by im- 
portant and exacting toils. And in some 
respects this was fortunate, since the com- 
paratively little leisure enjoyed by the 
poet forced him to concentrate his pow- 
ers—to utilize them to the very best ad- 
vantage. 

When the great Civil War began, Tick- 
nor had just reached the verge of middle 
age. His intellectual forces were in their 
fullest bloom; and so it is not surprising 
that many of his ablest songs belong to 
this period. 

Look, for example, at his “‘ Virginians of 
the Valley.” It is so short that we can 
readily quote it entire: 


“THE VIRGINIANS OF THE VALLEY. 


“The knightliest of the knightly race 

Who, since the days of old, 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold; 

The kindliest of the kindly band 
Who, rarely hating ease, 

Yet rode with Raleigh round the land, 
And Smith around the seas; 


“Who climbed the blue embattled bills, 

Against uncounted foes, 

And planted there in valleys fair 
The lily and the rose; 

Whore fragrance lives in many lands, 
Whose beauty stars the earth, 

And lights the hearths of happy homes 
With loveliness and worth. 


“We thought they slept! the sons who kept 

The names of noble sires, 

And slumbered while the darkness crept 
Around their vigil-fires; 

But still the Gulden Horseshoe knights 
Their old Dominion keep, 

Whose foes have found enchanted ground, 
But not a knight asleep.” 


Is not this, reader, a splendid lyric? 
Whether you are of the South or the 
North, especially now that the old section- 
al animosities seem to be dying out, I feel 
sure you must alike admire it. The verve 
and fire of the conception and the simple 
straightforward powers of the execution 
make it a most impressive ballad. James 
Russell Lowell, in a recent ‘‘ Ode,” has el- 
oquently praised Virginia; but there is a 
heart-drawn pathos, a half-subdued passion 
in Ticknor’s poem which seems to me 
more effective still. Apropos of the lat- 
ter’s style, James Maurice Thompson, him- 
self so true a lyrist, has remarked that ‘‘it 
is best suited to forceful ballads. Some- 
thing in the direct, clear, ringing ex 
pression of his ‘Virginians’ reminds us of 

“* Mais quand la pauvre champagne, 
Fut en prote aux etrangers, 


Lut, bravant tous las dangers, 
Semblait seul tenir la campagne.’ 


With Ticknor, as with Beranger, strength 
is simplicity, art is naturalness.” Mr. 
Thompson continues: ‘‘Few poets ac- 
knowledge that, to stir the feelings and 
reach the inmost heart of the masses, one 
must make use of those materials which 
are suited to the vulgar understanding. 
See the final stanza of that inimiteble bal- 
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and a tender graciousness of tone and | lad, ‘Za Vache Perdue,’ by Casimer There are no fantastic conceits, no far- | this to bea fair and presumptive argument, 


Delavigne: ’ 
“*Un soir, ama fenetre, 
Neva, pour t’ abriter, 
De tacorne peu'-etre, 
Tu reviendras heurter. 
St la famille est morte, 
Neva. 
Qui t’owvriva la porte, 
Ah! ah! Neva!’ 


Now Ticknor’s ballad of ‘Little Griffin’ 
is a ballad precisely of the style of Dela- 
vigne. The opening stanza is a bold swell 
of music, something clarion-like. 
“* Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dtre, 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene, 
(Bighteenth battle, and he sixteen !) 
Specter! such as you seldom see, 
Little Griffin of Tennessee)’ 


The identical rhyme of the last couplet 
one loses sight of in the exceeding terse- 
ness of the language, the outright vigor of 
the rhetorical stroke. Most poets dally 
with their conceptions. But this one 
seizes his idea at once, thrusts it into a 
position of strong relief, fastens it there, 
and is done. Technically speaking, his 
style is dynamic. 

‘* Here is another verse of ‘ Little Griffin’: 


“* Word of gloom from the war, one day; 
Johnson's pressed at the front, they say. 
Little Griffin was up and away; 
A tear—his first—as he said ‘Good-bye,’ 
Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. 
‘lll write, if spared.’ There was news of the 
fight; 
But none of Griffin. He did not write.’ 


The poem rounds off half-solemnly, half- 
playfully, thus: 
‘**T sometimes fancy that, were I king 
Of the princely Knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I'd give the best on his bended knee, 
Yea, barter the whole for the loyalty 
Of ‘ Little Griffin’ of Tennessee.’ 


‘Now here is no straining after effect, 
no floundering to get up a foam; but that 
sturdy art which is the spirit of a genuine 
popular ballad.” 

Another poem, which explains itself— 
an absolutely perfecf ballad (me judice)—I 
cannot resist the pleasure of extracting. 
Was ever the historical incident it com- 
memorates more feelingly and vividly de- 
scribed? These verses are simply entitled 


“LOYAL. 
“ The good Lord Douglas—dead of old— 
In his last journeying, 
Wore at his heart, in heavy gold, 
The heart of Bruce, his king. 


“ Through Paynim lands to Palestine— 
For so his troth was plight— 

To lay that gold on Christ his shrine, 
Let fall what peril might. 


* By night and day, a weary way 
Of vigiland of fight, 
Where never rescue came by day. 
Nor ever rest by night. 


** And one by one the valiant spears 
Were smitten from his side: 
And one by one the bitter tears 
Fell for the brave that died. 


“ Till fierce and black around his track 
He saw the combat close, 
And counted but the single sword 
Against unco unted foes. 


“ He drew the casket from his breast, 
He bared his solemn brow! 
Oh! Foremost of the kingliest! 
Go ‘ firet in battle’ now! 


“* Where leads my Lord of Bruce, the sword 
Of Douglas shall not stay ! 
Forward! We meet at Christ his feet 
In Paradise, to-day ! 


‘* The casket flashed ; the battle clashed ; 
Thundered and rolled away; 
And dead above the heart of Bruce 
The heart of Douglas lay! 
“Loyal! Methinks the antique mold 
Is lost, or theirs alone 
Who sheltered Freedom’s heart of gold, 
Like Douglas, with their own! ”’ 


A single other lyric associated with the 
war and its sorrows, and I shall close: 


“UNKNOWN! 


“ The prints of feetare wora away, 
No more the mourners come, 
The voice of wail is mute to-day 
As bis whose life is dumb. 


“ The world is bright with other bloom; 
Shall the sweet summer shed 
Its living radiance o’er the tomb 
That shrouds the doubly dead? 


“UNKNOWN! Beneath our Father's face 
The star-lit hillocks lie; 
Another rosebud ! lest his grace 
Forget us when we die!” 


Ah! how many thousands must be still 
living to whom this ballad, rounded and 
limpid as a tear, though simple almost to 
baldness in expression, must appeal with 
a pathos not to be resisted! 

Burns himself was not more direct, more 
transparently honest in hia metrical appeals 
than Tioknor. 





fetched similes, no dilettanteism of any 
sort in his verses. 

The man’s soul—sturdy yet gentle, stal- 
wart yet touched by a feminine sweetness 
—‘‘informed” them always; and, if it cao 
hardly be said of his lyrics that each was 
“polished as the bosom of a star,” still 
the light irradiating them seldom failed 
to be light from the heaven of a true in 
spiration, 
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CHRISTIANITY TESTED BY EX- 
PERIMENT. 


A SERMON. 





BY CYRUS D, FOSS, D.D., 
PRESIDENT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





(Preached at Ocean Grove, Sunday Morning, August 
%th, 1878. Reported for THE INDEPENDENT.] 


“* And we are His witnesses of these things, and so 
is also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to 
them that obey him.” 





THESE words may be found in the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles, fifth chapter and 
thirty-second verse. I will read the text again, 
with its immediate context, in order to show 
you what these things are of which we are wit 
nesses: 

“The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye 
slew and hanged on atree. Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour, for 
to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. 
And we are his witnesses,” etc. 

There are two ways of coming at a truth on 
almost any subject—the way of argument and 
the way of experiment. These two methods 
are represented to us by two of the greatest 
bames among philosophers—Plato and Bacon. 
The first method inquires after reasons; the 
second for facts. The first asks: What must 
be? The second: What is? The method of 
their operation may be familiarly illustrated. 
A farmer, in plowivg his field, turns up a bit of 
glittering mineral, and wonders whether it be 
gold. He reasons about it thus: “ This is 
bright, like gould; it is yellow, like gold; it is 
heavy, like goid; it is found under circum- 
cumstances similar to those under which gold 
has often been found. I have heard of gold 
being found in this region of the country. I 
think this is gold.’? But, if he wants to know, 
he takes it to the metallurgist, who applies to it 
that acid which will take hold on every miner- 
al or metal, but not on gold; and then he 
knows. Similarly, you may test human char- 
acter. Let the question be: Is this man an 
honest man? You may reason about it thus: 
‘(I tbink he is an honest man. He has a good 
face. He comes of good stock—no mean cri- 
teria. I have had a brief acquaintance with 
him. Ilike his looks. I like his conduct, so 
far as [ can see it. I have never heard any evil 
report concerning his honesty. I think he is 
an honest map.’’ But let his business partner 
come forward and say to you: ‘I have been in 
business with this man thirty years. I have 
koown bim under all circumstances. There 
have been exigencies in our business when to 
all human appearance and to his thought—if 
he had such a thought—it must have seemed 
that he could have got the advantage of me 
and of other men by some covert dis- 
honesty, which no human eye could ever 
discover, and I know he is pure gold, You 
feel as though you had sometbing approaching 
to demonstration then. Now, which of these 
methods is the better method of getting at the 
truth? Let the magoificent array of modern 
sciences be the answer. Three hundred years 
ago there was scarcely anything in the world 
worth the name of science. Astronomy was 
little more than astrology. Chemistry was 
only alchemy. Medicine was largely quackery. 
Lord Bacon arose aud taught men to use their 
eyes and their ears and the crucible, and to 
demand demonstration to the senses of all 
those things which come within the range of 
the senses; and lo! the sciences sprang up 
into being. Men have, with regard to many 
matters, they tell us, certain knowledge. 

The single question which I ask here this 
morning, and which during the time J stand 
before you, I desire to answer, with the help 
of the blessed Holy Ghost—whose presence 
we all humbly invoke, Iam sure: Does Chris- 
tianity submit itself tothe tests of experiment, 
and thus, in some sort, come under the cate- 
gories of the Baconian philosophy? Is the 
religion of Jesus Christ a matter for knowledge, 
or only for greater or less probability? 1 know 
the prompt assertion of all skeptics and the 
careless admission of some Caristians would 
make the religion of Jesus Christ to be, on 
God’s part, a matter of authority, and on ours 
faith alone. They would rule it out of the 
realm of knowledge, and out, therefore, of the 
realm of decisive experiment. But, in giving 
the answer which, it seems to me, the facts of 
the case justify, I say, first, probably, we shall 
find that the Christian religion submits itself 
to the teste of decisive experiment, I hold 





for these reasons: First, only thus can the 
Christian religion be the religion of the world 
at large; secondly, only thus can it be the 
satisfying portion of any human soul at all 
times ; and, lastly, this is the best method of 
finding out truth in other matters. 


And, first, I say, only thus can the Christian 

religion become the religion of the world 

at large ; and this it was certainly meant to be, 

The impartial Evangelist, who sang the advent 
of the Saviour, sang of good tidings of great 

joy to all people; and the ascending Saviour, 
just before he left the world, while his foot 

was on the steps of that chariot which was to 

bear him up right royally to his throne, es- 
corted by all the holy angels, who sang his 
advent, said to his apostles, giving them the ir- 
repealable commission of his itinerant Church : 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,’’ But pow suppose that 
this Gospel had come in any other way than the 
way of which | am speaking this morning ; then 
it could not be tidings of great joy to all peo- 
ple. Suppose it were conic sections, or meta- 
physics, or Hebrew. Then but few would ever 
know anything about it. But it is the bread 
and the water of life. Now all men eat and 
drink, and all men can partake of the salvation 
of the Gospel. The images which the Lord, 
Jesus Christ himself employs are those imag: s 
which have to do with the very‘sustentation of 
our lives. It is the bread of life; it isthe water 
of life ; it is an invitation by the Almighty God 
for us to come to, and look at, and believe in, 
and love aud praise. I say again only thus by 
submitting itself to the tests of decisive exper 
iment is it possible for the religion of Jesus 
Christ to be the satisfying portion of anyhuman 
soul at all times. And that surely it is meant 
to be. One of its aposties boldly declares ; 
‘€ My God shall supply all your need according 
to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus,” Now 
commend me to Paul’s God, This man, Paul, 
was one of the greatest sinners, one of the 
greatest sufferers, one of the greatest toilers 
and achievers that the world has ever sen; 
and, after thirty years’ experience of the saying 
power of this Gospel, he lays wondrous em- 
phasis on that promise where he tells me: *‘ My 
God sball supply all your need.’? Now, that 
need, beloved friends, includes help under 
various and manifold trials. Tribulation 
comes aloug with its ponderous flail and beats 
all the world down to one level, and that a very 
low level. And when we lie there in the dust, 
io our tears, it may be in our blood, there is 
only ote thing that can comfort us; and the 
language that can comfort us there is not some 
tall-reaching metaphysical speculation about 
theological truths. It is tbe simplest appre- 
hension of the Lord Jesus Christ as a Saviour, 
and nothing else. One of theacutest and most 
spiritual of all the commentators on the New 
Testament was the learned Bengel. We are 
told that when be was dying he said to the 
young man who was his nurse that night ; “‘ My 
young friend, give me some word of Scriptura] 
consolation.’’ The young man stammered and 
blus..ed, and said; “I cannot speak any word 
of consolation to such a great master In thee 
ology.’”? ‘* What!’’ sald Bengel. ‘‘A theological 
student not sble to speak a word of comfort to 
a dying man?’ Then the student gathered 
himself up and stammered out: ‘‘ The blood 
of Jesus Christ his son cleanseth us from al} 
sin.” The great man smiled and said; Oh} 
that is juet what I wanted, It never sounded 
so sweet to me before as now.’’ And yet the 
humblest peasant in all Germany who had 
savingly believed in Jesus could take the com- 
fort of that ju-t as well as Bengel. Only thus 
by making the Gospel bread and water, which 
every living soul can eat and drink, and so 
test—only thus can the Christian religion »y 

swer the purposes of avy soul. 

The other point in this presumptive argu- 
ment is this: This is the best method of find- 
ing out truth with regard to other things. The 
men of science insist upon it that what we can 
see and hear and smell and taste and touch is 
true, That we know that concerning which our 
senses tell us. They urge with great perti- 
nacity this test of experiment, We accept 
their challenge and are glad to rejoice in it, 
Now, I say this method is the best in other 


things. There is a proverb which says ‘‘Qne - 


ounce of fact is worth a ton of argument.” An 
argument, indeed, is worthless except just so 
far as it builds onfact. Further than that it is 
worthless, So one facet, discovered by the tel- 
escope or microscope, or by the crucible, or in 
any other way, is sufficient to overthrow any 
theory contrary to it; and one fact, if it mil 

itates squarely against the most cherished the- 
ory, overthrows the theory. You will remem- 
ber that Dr. Larned published a satisfactory 
demonstration that no vessel could cross the 

Atlantic Ocean by steam alone. It would take 
so many tons of coal to produce so much 
pressure of steam to drive a vessel of three 
thousand tons three thousand miles, His dem- 
onstration came out with the statement that 
the coal necessary for the voyage would sink 
any steamer at the dock, before it started 












But, unhappily for his argument, the week he 
published it the first steamer arrived across. 
Theo where was hisargument? 80 with men 
who refused t» believe what Galileo taught con- 
cerning the revolution of the earth on its axis, 
concerning planets within the orb of the ear'h, 
and concerving the probable phases of Ve- 
nus, which he said must be like the pbases of 
the moon, since Venus was within the orb of 
the earth. And when he invented his rude lit- 
tle telescope, those men would not look 
through it; for they knew, if they did, their 
eyes would give the lie totheir lips. Now, 
brethren, I hold that, since it is the purpose 
of the Great God, in revealing truth to men, 
to have it tested in the region of experiment, 
so that the sciences are built up on it, if the 
great God {fs honest in his offer of religion to 
the world in {ts saving power, he will come to 
the human mindin the same way. He will give 
us some evidence by experiment that religion 
is divine 

But [ leave this presumptive argament, 
strong as {t seems to me to be and fully as I 
might elaborate it, and go on in the next place 
to say certainly Christianity is submitted to 
the test ofexperiment. In this Word of God 
andin the history of tie Church the experi- 
ment has been tried, and it bas been proven to 
be divine. Some one—TI believe a Scotchman, 
and they are great readers of the Bible, you 
know—says that in this Word of God there are 
elgiteen thousand promises. So there are 
eighteen thousand {ovitations from God to men 
to try experiments with regard to his truth and 
find out about it; for ltake it every promise 
of God is nothing more or nothing less than an 
invitation to us to try experimente. He says: 
“Do so and 80, and you shall find the result so 
and so; and he pledges his unimpeachable ver- 
acity, he pledges every attribute of bis august 
nature, to fulfill every iota.”’ Iam well aware 
that we cannot dictate the experiments which 
we may try. I am well aware that men may 
profanely propose experiments which are an 
indictment of the Almigtty and which are an 
insult to his veracity. Some said in the time 
of the Saviour: ‘‘ Master, we would see a sign 
from thee. Give us a sign. Work a miracle for 
our amusement.’’ The Savioursaid: ‘‘ No sign 
shall be given you but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. As be wus three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, eo the Son of Man shall 
be three days and three nights in the bowels 
of the earth. No miracle awaits you, unbe- 
lieving Jews, but my resurrection from the 
dead.’’ [remember also, when he hung upon 
the Cross expiating the sins of the world, that 
men said: ‘‘ He taved others. Himself he can- 
pot save. If he be the Son of God, let him come 
down from the Cross and we will believe on 
him.” He came not down from the Cross. He 
hung there and died for the sins of the world 
and was diviner for his dying. Men may pro- 
pose experiments which are a mere insult to 
Giod and a mere cover of their own unbellef, 


It is said, 1 think, of the poet Shelley that 
once, being on M sunt Blane, he wrote there in 
the travelers’ album his own name, and after it 
tne Greek work atheos. I have heard even of 
a map who, under kindred circumstances, 
stepping out under the bending beavens and 
shaktog his fist toward the’ blue sky above 
him, said: ‘I deny that there is any God ; and 
if there be a God I defy him to smite me, his 
denier.”” And yet the curse toppled not down 
on his guilty head. It was the old story of the 
men of Peter’s time—scoffers, who said: 
‘“*Where is the premise of his coming? For 
since the fathers fell asleep al] things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginaiog of the 
creation.”” Peter explains it. He says: ‘‘God 
is not slack concerning his promise ; bat he 
will come as a thief inthe night. He is long 
suffering to us-ward; not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should turn and 
live.” He waits. He does not answer our in- 
sane defiance. He does not send down the 
crags of Mount Blane on the head of 
Shelley ; but he is God over all, blessed for 
evermore allthe same. Now, my friends, do 
not let us forget that we cannot set the exper- 
iment for God. The man of science is too 
wise for that. He does not say: ‘‘ Charcoal is 
pure carbon, and they tell me the diamond is 
pure carbon also. Now, if this be true, let 
these two ounces of charcoal which I put in 
this crucible come out a handful of flashing 
diamonds.”” He does not say that. He knows 
too much forthat. He sits at the feet of 
Nature as alearner. He asks her what exper- 
iments he may try. He tortures her every- 
where to find out what she hasto say. Now 
let us thus come to the Word of God. 
‘* What saith the Lord?” Look into his Word 
and tind out what experiment he proposes 
Here is one of a large class of promises of 
blessing to liberal ty: ‘‘The liberal soul shall 
be made fat.” “‘ Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stauce and with the first fruits of all thine in- 
crease. So sball thy barns be filled with plen- 
tyandthy presses shall burst out with new 
wive.” “Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, safth 





the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of Heaven, and pour y »u out a bl-ss 
ing, that there shall not be room to receive it.” 
NowI did not ask you to try the policy of 
dropping half a dime in the basket aud ex- 
pect it to come out an eagle before Saturday 
night. It may; but if you do it with that 
spirit it won’t. You won’s get the bleseiog 
of God. But I ask this: Let a map ip 
the spirit in which those offers of God 
are made devote himself—hea't, mind, soul, 
person, fortune—to Jesus Christ, and live on 
that plan ten or twenty years, and then let him 
answer whether God has kept his word, wheth- 
er he has not got the best of both worlds by 
that sort of livieg. Or take that very inter- 
esting class of promises—for there are many 
of them—which make a loyal self-surrender 
to Jesus Christ to be the sure clue to religious 
truth, such as this: “If any man will do his 
will’’—that is, literally, wills to do his will; 
not that he perfectly does it, but that his life 
is asteady effort to do bis will—“ he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God’’ That 
isastort road forskeptics. If any man should 
come to me on this ground and say “Iam a 
disbeliever in many of the Christian truths, 
What would you advise me to do?’? God for- 
bid I should say to bim: “Set apart a year for 
the study of Paley, Horne, Watson, and other 
great writers,’’ I don’t know but he will be 
dead and damned before to-morrow morning, 
Shall [ propose to him the Saviour’s short 
road for this skepticism of the heart which 
sends up its fumes into the head?” Isay to bim; 
“If you will do Christ’s will, if you become 
a loyal subject of Jesus Christ’’—and certainly 
the grand figure which the skeptics tell us be 
makes in all history will justily that statement 
on the part of any man who believes anything 
about him—‘‘ if you willdothat youthall know 
of the doctrine long before you could read 
Paley through.” ‘there called at my study one 
day in New York a young man, who gave me 
a very interesting narrative, which, to make 
it very short, is this. He was the son: f a Can- 
adian Wesleyan minister, who had forsaken 
the faith of his father at the early age of 19; 
a brilliant young man aod a diligent and very 
promising student in the five arts. He told 
me that he believed a great many things in 
the Old Testament were false and some ridic- 
ulous,and that in the New lestament he found 
much also tocriticise. Leaid to bim: ** Well, 
my young friend, of course, you have read the 


Bible through with caretul attentioo.”” No. 
He had never read it through. I said: ** You 
read some chapters every day?’ ‘* No.” 


‘When did you read last a chapter in the 
Bible?’ He could not tell; but thought it 
was tix weeks ago. My first impulse was to 
hold up @ mirror which would show-him his 
foolish, ridiculous self; to tell him how in- 
sane a thing it is for a man to presume to 
doubt what he has never read, to aisbelieve 
suct profound truths that a man may study 
eighty years and only skim the surface of, and 
which, according to the belief of bis own 
father and every trusted friend he bad onearth, 
were to be his soul’s life. I coveted his soul 
for Jesus Chiist. I knew that would offend 
his pride. L[eaid nosuch thing. I| talked to 
him lovingly and gently for an hour. I said at 
the close: “‘ You bave taken one hour of the 
time of avery busy man. I have rendered it 
to you very cheerfully. I want you to give me 
alittle of your time.”” He said: ‘ Anything I 
ean do for you I will do.” ‘It wont tuke 
much of your time. I want you to promise me 
by the next fortnight to read two chapters of 
the Gospel of Luke each day with careful at- 
tention ; and anything that strikes you, read it 
overand over again.’? He smiled, and said: 
‘+T will do that, if it will accommodate you.’’ 
I said: “it will, very much, indeed,’’ and I 
told him why. It was only three weeks from 
the next Sunday that I baptized bim and re- 
ceived him into the church, a happy convert. 
He bad simply looked at the face of Jesus 
Christ. He had found him to be the fatrest 
among ten thousand and the One altogether 
lovely. Or, take that other class of promises 
which assure us of God’s answer to prayer, 
and of prayer, too, for temporal blessings. 
Are those promises true? Does God hear 
prayer? Well, men have been gravely dis- 
cussing that within the last ten years, as 
though it were still an open question. Well, 
now remember what I said. We cannot dictate 
the experiments. We cannot say now: “O 
God, if there be a God, aod if thou hearest 
prayer, then, in order to settle this question, 
be pleased to heal all the invalids in this wing 
of this hospital and leave the rest to the opera- 
tions of the laws of Nature.”” We cannot say 
that. It shocks every Christian to press it and 
no such prayer can be offered. Suppose you 
should attempt to get this congregation at that 
sort of prayer. Why, before you had been on 
your knees two minutes the tide of supplica- 
tion would overflow iato the other wing of the 
hospital and would go round the world for all 
that are in need or in tribulation. No such 
prayer can be offered. And yet, does God 
hear prayer? I do not propose to give ex- 
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amples; but I call your attention to the fact 
that from the times of the earliest believers 
until vow they have come, thcusands on thou- 
sands, tens of millions, and now seores of mil- 
lions, who are ready tostand up and declare: 
“Not one word hath ever failed of all the 
things the Lord vur God bath sp»ken.’’ The 
witnesses nomber scores of millions on the 
earth to dav and hundreds of millions in the 
heavenly courts. 


Take for a moment, if you please, one other 
class of passages of Scripture—that class which 
sets before us the condition of the soul—viz., 
the single condition of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Chris’, and which tells us, as an apostle told, as 
tough a case asthe apostie ever found—the 
jailer at Phillipi at midnight, with no time for 
preaching. He told that trembling soul, just 
ready to fall into the pit of eternal ruin by 
suicide: “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.’’ Now, brethren, fs that 
true? Does avybody know it? Has anybody 
tried it and actually found out anything about 
it? Ob! how touchingly this place brings to 
my mind always the name of that apostolic 
bishop of our Church, which you have made 
as lasting as your beautiful tabernacle here 
by dedicating it to his memory. How that 
brings to my memory an incident which I 
heard from him, as I have no doubt many of 
you heard from him, perhaps a dozen years 
ago. He said in the time of his early ministry 
he was cognizant of this fact, being intimately 
acquainted with the pastor under whose ad- 
ministration the meeting was held at which 
this conversiun occurred, It was in the out- 
skirts of the good old Methodist city of Balti- 
more that a meeting was held for maby days ; 
and one person was observed to be present on 
several evenings, whose presence excited a 
little interest among those who knew her—a 
Jewess. The first night she wevt there—so 
sae suid afterward—purely out of curiosity; 
nothing else. Her husband was a gay man of 
the world, who went to theaters and other 
places of amusement and was there till mid- 
night. And 80, just to relieve the tedium of 
the evening, she went to that meeting, which 
was just acroes the way from her house. She 
came away with no impression; but it was 
very enter'anivg to her, because it was very 
novel. Spe went another night, ard in the 
course of a plain, old-fashioned Methodist 
sermon about Jesus Christ and him crucified 
the question arose in her mind and held itself 
a little while in the region of her conscious- 
ness: “ What if Jesus was the Christ?” It 
dropped out of its own accord She went to 
sleep. But she was a lit'le more interested to 
go the next night. On that evening Jesus was 
plainly and pointedly preached again, for in 
those days they did not preach much else bat 
Jesus and him crucified. Thesermon had bard- 
ly began before the conviction took hold of 
her soul, seized and shook it almost out of her 
body: ‘Jesus is the Christ.’”?” And with it 
came the terrible, though very natural corol- 
lary: “J am alost soul, for my nation slew 
him.’”? And in agony she went bome. When 
her husband arrived, about 124¢ o'clock at 
night, she met him in the vestibule, and, with 
swollen eyes and reddened cheeks, she said to 
him: ‘Husband, go to the house of the near- 
est Christian neighbor and borrow a Testa- 
ment.’? He refused ; and again she plead with 
him, and he tried to argue her out of her 
fanaticism and then to laugh her out of it. 
But it was no use. So, for the love he bore to 
her, he yielded to her strange whim, as he 
thought it. He went to the house of the near- 
est Christian neighbor and rung the bell, when 
in a few minutes a man, half-dressed, made his 
appearance. He said nothing more than: ‘T 
beg your pardon for disturbing your sleep. 
Will you be so kind as to lend mea New Testa- 
ment?’ The loan was made and he went 
away. He was one of a number who noticed 
the wite of this man in the meeting. He 
dressed himself and went to the house of a 
Christian neighbor and said: ‘‘ There is work 
for us to-night in that Jewish mansion. Let 
us go there.’? They went there and rung the 
bell of that Jewish home. The lady of the 
house met them inthe hall with the smile of 
Heaven on her face, and said: ‘“‘I have found 
Jesus, of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write. Jesus, the son of David. 
He is the Christ.”? She told them what I have 
told you, with this addition. She said when 
the Testament was brought to her she took it 
and went alonetoherownroom. Imagine it, if 
youcan. Suppose you had never seen a New 
Testament. Suppose you had never heard a 
chapter read in one at all. Then, sbe sald, 
when see got alone, she laid the New Testa- 
ment down upon her bed, knelt, lifted up her 
hand to Heaven, and said: “O God of my 
fathers, Abrabam, Isaac, and Jacob, give me 
light. Give me light.” And then she opened 
the book at random, with her eyes shut, and 
began to read: “Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ’’—how those names come together !— 
“called to be an apostle, separated unto the 
Gospel of God concerning his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, which was made of the seed of 
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David according to the flesh and declared to 
be the Son of God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead.’? And so she read down through 
those verses, each one pouring through 
her soul like hot thunderbolts, almost taking 
her life, until she came to this passage, which 
she read for the first time: ‘‘I am notashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every onethat believeth, 
to the Jew first.” She stopped the blinding 
tears. **To the Jew first!’ She could not 
get any further. She believed and was saved, 
and knew it. ‘‘ Knew it!’ some man says. 
‘*How did she know it?’ How dol know I 
love my mother, whose gray bairs 1 went to 
fondle a month ago in her eighty-third year, 
and to bow beside her, to pray, and to quote to 
her Charles Wesley’s hymn, sung by him on 
his dying-bed ? 
“In age and feebleness extreme, 

Who shall a helpless worm redeem? 

Jesus, my only hope thou art ; 

Strength of my failing flesh and heart. 

Oh! could I catch a smile from thee 

And drop into eternity.” 
Then I saw her lift her wrinkled hands and 
heard her expressions of joy in Jesus Christ. 
Do I know I love her? Docs she know she 
loves her only sou? Do either of us know that 
we love God? I think the questions are all of 
a plece. Do I know I love that sweet babe 
who since I last stood here I laid away in the 
grave? Avd don’t [ know that I love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whom, with tears, I resigned 
her? Why. my brethren, I hold that there is 
something more certain than the testimony of 
the senses. A man goes on the stacd as a 
witness ina murder case and says: ‘‘I saw 
this man shoot the dead man.’’ You saw it, 
did you? Well, what did yousee? ‘* Why, I 
saw him lift up a pistol, I heard an explosion, 
and saw the man fall dead.”” Well, now, what 
did you see, after all, my friend, and where did 
you see it? Why, the men of scieuce who 
pretend to uuderstand all these things thor- 
ougbly tell me and I cannot dispute them at 
this pvint, and I believe they are right bere 
—that there came certain rays of light 
from tbat man’s face and band, and from 
his pistol, and from his victim; that they 
concentered in your eyes; that bere they were 
brought to a focus by a mysterious instrument 
akin to the telescope; that they formed an 
image on the retina, a nerve onthe back of 
your eye, and then tbat the optic nerve con- 
veyed something or other to your brain, which 
they signify the sensorium, and that then 
some impression was made upon your brain, 
and that then you may be said to have seen 
this thing. What! Do they say that you—not 
your eye, not the rays of light, not the optic 
nerve, not the brain—that you saw something, 
that is, an immaterial soul—somehow took up 
the Impression that was made through this 
complicated organism, and so you saw that 
deed? Very well. With my eyes shut, I see 
something just as plainly. I see the risen Lord. 
I—this same intelligence that takes in these im- 
pressions from the senses by means of a round- 
about and comparatively cumbersome macbhin- 
ery—I see the risen Christ. I love him, I know 
him, and know that I am risen together with 
him, and have faith that I shall sit down with 
him in Heaven. Is all that knowledge and all 
this fancy ? Nay; we do know that we know 
him by his spirit which he hath given uuto us. 
He is risen from the dead. That happened 
eighteen hundred years ago. How do you 
know anything about it? Because I have seen 
him to-day, and because he dwells in me the 
hope of glory, and thousands here can say the 
same. There are hundreds of millions who see 
him and are like him. Is it facts they want? 
Well, my brethren, Christianity rests on a fact. 
It is pot a doctrine so much as a fact. It rests 
the very demonstration of its truth on the fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. 

It may be we are ready now, with the 
advantage of the train of thought we have 
thus prosecuted, to dwell a little on the unrea- 
sonableness of those who object to an experi- 
mental religion. There are not afew men in 
our time who fill the magazines that lie on our 
parlor tables, and sometimes even the columns 
of our secular bewspapers, and many books 
which have currency among us, with skeptical 
doubts as to what is fundamental in the Cnris- 
tian scheme. They would say, I suppose, 
sometbing like this: ‘‘The time was when 
superstition covered the earth and held the 
mind of man in its bondage; but, thanks to 
Lord Bacon, there came a better day. Men 
began to use their eyes and their ears, and all 
their senses, and all the appliances of science. 
Nature comprehends all things. The supernat- 
ural is a figment of man’s imagination, the pew 
birth is a delusion, and the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is a cheat.”” They would not put it 
quite so baldly as that, for fear of offend- 
ing your taste; but they mean that. I 
would like to ask such objectors to exper- 
imental religion two or three questions. 
I begin by asking : Ie mystery, then, confined to 
the region of theology and ef religion? Is 
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there none, gentlemen of science, where you 
live and think and work? They would have 
to confess that on every band we are sbut in 
by mystery the most profound ; that no man 
can take more than three steps fn any direction 
in the realms of natural law without coming to 
the end of the possibilities of knowledge. 
Why, thé great bigh priest of modern science, 
Prof. Tyndall, says that he does not under- 
stand magnetism. And, if he does not, who 
does? I will undertake to explain the whole 
mystery of the pew birth to any man who will 
explain tome the mystery of magnetism. I 
will unfold every dark pairtin the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity to any man who will explain 
to me the germination of a single seed. Why, 
there is no more mystery in theology and re- 
ligion than anywhere else. Nay, more, that 
is mysterious which is beyond the bounds of 
our present knowledge. That is what mys- 
tery is. Weare told of atraveler who went to 
a southern clime, and there told marvelous 
things to the king of the realm concerving the 
county he came from in the north. And, after 
telling a great many things, which were fully 
believed, he told the king one day that ata 
certain time of the year all the rivers and lakes 
in his region of country became as hard as 
marble, so that an elephant might walk on 
them. The king laughed him to scorn, and 
said : “I believed everything you said till now. 
But now I koow you are a liar.’? The man had 
got a step beyond what his knowledge fur- 
nished any analogy for, and he could not believe 
it. And so some men of science go through 
the world ({ do not mean to speak concerning 
them with any scorn; but many of the skeptical 
scientists of the time have never had their eyes 
opened, for by nature we are all in darkness) 
with their eyes shut, saying: ‘* There is no 
Christ, there is no Heaven, there is no relig- 
ion.’”? They are very keen, sharp kind of men, 
but they are blind; and, if the Bible be true, 
they must be so. Their blindness is one of its 
credentials. Until God opens their eyes no 
man can see. 


I would like to ask another question of the 
scientific objector to experimental godliness. 
Does he not hold that testimony requires 
faith, and would he not brand any man as fit 
for a madhouse who would resist all testi- 
mony on any point of which he was 
confessedly ignorant? The greatest of all 
the recent instruments for scientific ad- 
vancement has been the spectroscope, 
which takes the ray of light which has 
been thousands of years coming on its flight 
from that uttermost realm of creation and un- 
binds it by means of its contents and tells you 
that in that distant star there is a vapor of 
burning hydrogen; tells you that in the at- 
mosphere of the sun there ts the vapor of 
burning silver, but not gold. Wonderful rev- 
elations, but true. And yet how many men 
know they are true, on the ground of their 
own independent investigation? It may be, 
in the whole world, fifty; certainly not five 
hundr: d, perhaps not more thantwenty. I do 
not know that there are fifty spectroscopists 
in a] the earth who have made the original in- 
vestigations on which these demonstrations 
rest; avd yet the whole scientific world says 
“Well done.’? SosayI. I accept the demon- 
stration, and rejoice in it as a grand 
evidence of the temerity of the kingly 
intellect of man, even in its rufios. Now 
the men of science insist, unless I am a 
madman, that I shall believe this testimony, 
I turo the tables on them. If no man, except 
the twelve apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors—more than fifty—had ever made pro- 
fession that they knew their tins forgiven, 
might not a man be sane and believe that cx- 
perience possible on their testimony alone? 
Were they not competent witnesses? Were 
they not honest witnesses? Did not most of 
them die for their te+timony to this grand sav- 
ing fact? But they are not alone. The line 
of witnesses has broadened, until now along 
the ranks of tens and hundreds of millions the 
shout goes up: 


‘*My God is reconciled, 

His pardoning voice I hear; 
He owns me for his child, 

1 can no longer fear.” 


Then I would like to ask there skeptics one 
more question, and onlyone. Do they not in- 
sist upon it that the great law of need every- 
where bolds with a grip the ordinances of 
Nature—that is, the law of God? Do they 
not teach us that there is a complement 
of everything in the creation somewhere? For 
the stomach, food ; for the eye, light; for the 
ear, sound ; for the body, what it needs; for 
the intellect, kuowledge. Do not they tell us 
tbat everything has somewhere what shall 
answer toit? One of these men digs down 
into the earth five hundred feet and finds 
there a bony skull, aud, taking it in his hand, 
he says, calmly: ‘* This creature once moved 
on the surface of the earth.” How do you 
know, sir? ‘ Why, look at these sockets for 
eyes. Eyes demand light, and the creature 
once moved about inthe light of day.”” Apd 
the whole world says ‘Well done.” And 80 





say I. Another climbs to the top of a high 
mountain, and brings down a handful of dry 
bones, and, putting them together, says : ‘‘ You 
see this was the foot of a bird, and the creature 
once swam in the sea.”” How do you know? 
‘“*[ know those bones are the bones of a web 
foot and the web foot is made to swim in the 
water. The creature was once at some water- 
level and swam in the water.”’ And the whole 
world says ‘‘ Well done.” And so eay I. 
But now carry up the argumenta little. [, 
too, am an avimal. We are all animals; but 
we are more than animals. We have bodies 
that want food, sight, medicine. And Nature 
furnishes them all, just as it does honey for 
the bee and water for the duck. God has not 
filled the world with blunders. Those who 
talk about chance as the creator and governor 
of the world have a hard put tocrack. The 
evidence of design confronts me everywhere. 
I take a step higher. I have an intellect which 
wants knowledge. Is there material for it inthe 
pnatural creation? I find the whole world is my 
lesson-book. The Great Teacher leads me out 
to countless themes of interesting and develop- 
ing study. Is that the end of the inventor of 
the capacities of my wonderful nature® I have 
more than that. I have within me a spirit 
which God has kindled, which demands truth, 
and holiness, and pardon, and Heaven, and 
eternity, and God. The human race bas gone 
up and down creation crying out: ‘‘Oh! that 
I knew where I might find him! Oh! thatI 
come even to his seat!’? It has gone up 
and down creationcrying: ‘‘ Father! Father! 
Where ait thou?’’? And I hold that the law 
of need which provides honey for the bee, 
water for the fish, food for my body, and 
knowledge for my mind demands for the spirit 
a revelation of God. No man can intelligently 
carry out this law of need without coming to 
see that the great truths of the other life are 
credible. Passing, however, from such talk 
with men of science, who are disbelievers in 
the Bible, I want to ask you, in closing, 
whether that man is not far more unreasonable 
than they who, admitting the Bible to be the 
Book of God and professing faith about the 
Lord Jesus Christ, yet lives as though the 
Bible were a lie and entertains in bis thought 
serious doubt as to the experimental characte: 
of religion? I suppose that in all our Chris- 
tian congregations there are not a few persons 
who virtually say: ‘* The Bible is of God and 
the creeds are all true; but whether religion 
comes to a Man as a matter of knowledge, 
there I amin great doubt. I hear ethers say 
so; but I cannot understand it.”” ‘They throw 
overboard their faith in the experimental veri- 
ties of the Gospel, and on that rock they make 
shipwreck. Well, now, my friend, let me reu- 
son with you. You are here before me to-day. 
You have heard many sermons, and it may be 
attended prayer-meetings, and are yet unsaved, 
And you say in your heart: ‘‘I do not know 
whether religion can be known to be divine. 
I do not know whether it is possible for a man 
to know his sins forgiven.” Now, suppose 
that I were leading you out on a brilliant night 
pointing out to you the glories of the heavens, 
and should say to you: “ Yonder is the planet 
Jupiter, with its beautiful belt and its four 
moons, Yvunder is Saturn, the most glorious 
object in all the solar system, with its three 
rings and its eight moone.”” Aud you should 
say: ‘Ihave heard that said before; but I 
never believed it.’’ Well, butitis true. ‘On! 
yes. I know come say so. I suppose you 
think so. L give you credit for honesty in 
your opinion ; but I never believedthat. And, 
what is more, I know a great many intelli- 
gent people who do not believe that at ajl,” 
But it is a matter for demonstration; 
not for opinion. Come with me to this ob- 
servatory. We will look and see. “I have 
read about Lord Ross’s telescope. Louce gave 
some money to buy a telescope for the college 
my son attends. ButI do sot believe Saturn 
has aoy rings and moons,”” As we go along to 
the observatory, another man joins us, moved 
by curiosity. I notice he leans a little heavy 
on my arm, aod at last, when the glass is ar- 
ranged, I have to he!p him to get his eye down 
to the eye-glass. He stil! says: ‘* No, I do not 
see apy rings on Saturn.”” The man is blind, 
You say that this is a dreadful comparison. 
It is not mine; it is God’s. He says: ‘ the 
things of the spirit of God are spiritually dis- 
cerned. The natural man knoweth not the 
things of the spirit of God, neither can he 
know them.’’ And then he says another thing, 
and this completes your picture, my friend, 
very likely, if you are unconverted : “Ye will 
pot come unto me that ye might have life.” 
Blind and willfully keeping out of the light. 
I know it is a hard picture to draw; but I 
would not dare to draw it unless Jesus had 
drawn itbefore me. And it is your portrait. 
Now, to carry out the comparison to its natural 
termination, suppose that, if this blind man 
will only put bis eye to the glass, and, in trying 
to see, some divine power will come upon him 
and give him sight; clearing off the scales and 
vivifyiog the dead nerves; and suppose that 
now he comes dnd puts his eye down, and 





saye: “*Ob! that bright, round disc, is that the 
planet? And those little silver bands around it, 
are those the rings? And those brilliant spots 
on either hand—oxe, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight?” Yes, ‘I know itnow.” Sol 
say to you that, if yon will obey the Word of 
the Lord, if you will repent and believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, you shall know for your. 
selves that religion is divine. You shall arise 
and testify : ‘“‘ The Spirit itself beareth witoess 
with my spirit that I ama child of God.” I re- 
fer fora moment to something further back— 
that the obligation to believe in calm, candid, 
and capable testimony holds every man of you 
to try whether religionis divine. Ido not say 
to believe itis; but to try it, What did we 
witness here this morning? Scores, and if 
time had permitted there would have been 
thousands, who rose up to say: ‘‘I know that 
Jesus Christ is my Saviour.”’ Are they all fanat- 
ics? Are they all false ? Which do you believe? 
Thave known of a judge who was an infidel 
and who went one day toa love-feast, and as he 
came out of it he said this: ‘‘I have heard this 
morning forty men and women, my netgh- 
bors, true and honest, testify that Jesus Christ 
is a Saviour from sin ; and on the testimony of 
any two of then, sitting on the bench, I would 
not hesitate to condemn a man to die capitally 
for murder, I must belleve the testimony of 
the forty. My objections bave been without 
foundation. Christianity is of God.” That 
convinced him, ButI donot ask you to be- 
lieve on our testimony alone. I only ask you 
on our testimony to try it for yourselves and 
find out. I know a man who lived for many 
years ove of the most upright and hopora 
ble lives, but an unebristian life. I have 
Known him from my earliest cbildhood, and 
used to visit his children as among my earliest 
playmates. He was a true, noble, honest, 
man; one ofthe best farmers in Orange County; 
aman to whom the neighbors often went as 
referee in diaputes and who was named as ex- 
ecutor in wills. Every one believed in him; 
but be did not savingly believe in Jesus Christ. 
He drifted away from the faith of his mother 
and father, yet he did not give up the Bible 
altogether; but he came at last to the 
experience I have been trying to depict 
of experimental religion. He attended 
the church a little. He visited his old 
mother Sunday afternvons; would sit down 
and talk to her, and would hear all that she 
had to say about Jesus, her blessed Saviour; 
but would go away to neglect him. He cared 
for her, but not for her God. At last, when 
he was about 55 years of age, bis youngest 
daughter, the fairest of all his little flock, 
faded away and died; and then the wife of 
his youth, whose image this youngest daughter 
had just borne, faded away and diced. The 
earth put on sackcloth and his broad acres 
were hung in erape. There was no joy for 
him. The months and the years rolled on. 
Earth was very drear and then he began 
to thiok of his mother’s Bible and of bis 
mother’s God. He read the Bible and went to 
church again and ugain ; but even the minister 
bad hardly dared to speak to him about his 
soul, He beyan to seek Jesus and he drew 
nearer and nearer to him. When I next 
visited him and heard his etory, the culmina- 
tion of it was simply this: ‘‘At last, one day, 
as I was coming from my barnyard through 
that gate toto my dooryard, a Nght from 
Heaven shone down into my soul and I knew 


my sins forgiven.”” He knew that that 
light came from no earthly source. He 
had tried all those lights. And that 


calm man, of judicial mind—that honest, up- 
right man, whom all the county believed in— 
lives to this day to say, at the age of seventy- 
five: “As I came that day from my barnyard 
through that gate into my dooryard a light 
from Heaven shone into my soul, and I knew 
my sins forgiven.” Was be deceived, or was 
he false? Neither. And now, if you still have 
doubts about it—whether religion is divine— 
then, in God’s name, I say to you: ‘* Try it! try 
it! try it!’? And thou, Church of God, rejoic- 
ing in the knowledge of salvation, shout the 
praises of your King! Bless the Lord for this 
glorious possibility which has become so po- 
tent and 50 lustrous in our time. 1 thank 
God I believe, if I were to-day to lie down to 
die, that I should bless him with joyful heart 
that mycbildren are growing up in an age 
when the Christian Church, in almost all its 
branches, has come to give glory to her King 
and Saviour—who dves not give promises to 
pay, but who pays and makes every promise 
good. I sat one day in my study, very busy 
with eye and pen, and suddenly, I hardly 
kvew how, I stopped my writing, paused, and 
began to listen to something. At first I knew 
not what; but when I recovered myself enough 
to know I found it was the singing of my 
little boy, four years old, who, as he sat 
on the floor, building up his block house, 
was singing something he had learned at the 
family altar andin the Sunday-school (for at my 
family altar we always sing, as well as read avd 
pray). As I listened to him for a few minutes, 
half unconsciously, singing his song, and a4 he 





built his little block house, I began to weep 
and pray, and soon the tears ran down my 
cheeks like rain. Why? Because | had read 
only that day about the death of good old 
Bishop Melivainve, of the Episcopal Chureh, 
while abroad in England. I read that the 
clergyman who was watching beside him heard 
him say, as the last hour drew on: ‘Sing to 
me.’? What sball | sing? ‘‘Siog ‘Just as I 
am, without one plea.’’? So that was sung. 
Presently he said: “Sing again.” What shall 
I sing? Episcopalian as he was, he selected 
a hymn of Charles Wesley's: ‘Jesus, lover 
of mysoul.’”? That was sung, and then with 
his expiring breath he said: “Sing once 
more.”? What shall | sing? Then he asked to 
have sung one of those hymns which has be- 
come part of the universal liturgy of the Cbris- 
tian Church: “Rock of ag:s, c'eft for me.” 
That was sung, and the good man on its 
notes took his flight to glory. As I sat in 
my study that day, with my little four year- 
old boy, in the midst of his play, singing 
‘Rock of ages, cleft for me” (without much 
understanding of it, you may say; but he can 
never forget it; he has got it in his head and 
in his heart) l said: How doI know but that 
dear lad seventy years hence, an old map, will 
be dying somewhere, on the land or on the sea, 
and that that hymn, Jearned at the family altar 
and impressed upon him in the Sunday-school, 
shall be the soft pillow on which he shall lean 
his dying bead ? 

Brother Osborne [turning to the venerable 
servant of God on the platform], I bless God 
every day for that Sing Sing Camp-meeting 
when J, a boy eight years old, wet three pock- 
et-handkercbiets [ brought with me through 
and through with my tears as a pevitent at that 
mourners’ bench. I bless God from that day 
to this that through our blessed Methodist 
Church the Church of God at Jarge has come 
to see as never before that religion is a matter 
for knowledge, tbat a man may know bis sips 
forgiven. I close ascribing to the triune Goa 
the praise og, grateful heart for this fact. 
Glory be to ti Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost, as it wasin the beginniovg, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end, 
Amen. 





Sanitary. 


YELLOW FEVER: ITS PREVEN- 
TION AND TREATMENT. 


Tue present epidemic of Yellow Fever is 
exciting, as well it may, the most careful in- 
terest and study of physicians. While little 
may be done to stay its present progress, yet 
the fact that it so often recurs and is, as shown 
by statistics, especially apt to recur for several 
years after a general epidemic ought to com- 
mand the most expert investigation. 

While it is prominent by its virulence, in 
most respects it does not differ from what we 
may call the toxic diseases. As in cholera, 
typhoid fever, etc., some intense poison enters 
from without. That there should be such a 
poison among the disease poisons is no stranger 
than that strychnine and prussic acid 
should excel] other polsons in rapidity, of 
action. Its study divides itself (a) intoastudy 
of its origin, (0) of the laws of its propagation, 
(c) of the fotensifying conditions either in the 
surroundings or in the individual himself, (d) 
of its symptoms, (¢) of its treatment, and (f) its 
prevention, As to its origin, it is first agreed 
that its home is in the West Indies and Jands 
adjacent ; just as the home of cholera is in 
India. Like an exotic plant, it may be trans- 
planted. The question is +till an open one 
whether it ever originates in the United States, 
most claiming that it can always be traced to 
an outside source ; and even when not traceable 
the specific germ has been kept alive over a 
season. It is hard to destroy an invisibility ; 
and yet quarantines, fumigation, et cetera, 
render it probable that by such methods it is 
often limited or destroyed. 


(b.) The law of its propagation is between 
the question of contagion and infection. 
Most physicians regard it as not contagious— 
i. e., not communicable from the individual in 
the sense that small pox is; but that it is in- 
fectious in the sense that the clothing and 
other materials about the person contain the 
germs of the disease. It is, therefore, said to 
be propagated by infection so that the person 
baving it may transport it; but in no sense 
different from that by which his companion, 
dressed in his clothing, will also transport it. 

(c.) The intensifying conditions are some ef 
them quite pronounced. Dry heat and freez- 
ing cold will destroy it, while moist heat is 
probably an indispensable prerequisite. But 
careful study of all the epidemics and the 
places of their occurrence also show that the 
condition of locality has much to do with 
its spread. There are diseases which, like foul 
seeds, once introduced, will disseminate. But 
whether they still flourish or decay, be exu- 
berant and pestiferous or stunted and finally 
éradicated, will depend very much upon thé 








upon. While it is not known that any amount 
of unsanitary condition can originate yellow 
fever, any more than a pig sty can originate 
the Jimson Weed, yet the dimensions are 
greatly affected bythe soil. Perchance, as it is 
wafted, it may bere and there grow where we 
would n‘t bave anticipated. But the rule of 
exuberance, and so of malignancy, is pever- 
theless very definite. So every such epidemic 
is an argument for the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to civic cleavliness. 

Besides the intensifying covditions out- 
side, there are also some intensifying con- 
ditions inside, which, no doubt, make in- 
dividuals or certain classes more suscep 
tible and more subject to severe attack. 
While, in hasty generalization, we are apt 
to say that such diseases make vo distinc- 
tion, yet the accurate student, not only of 
varied municipal conditions, but also of classes 
as to their habits, reariag, proclivities, is able 
to detect underlying laws which show purity 
within and without to be a great resister of 
epidemics. It bas more laws of choice than 
the laity think. 

(d.) Variation of symptoms {fs no new thing, 
although so much dwelt upon in this epidem- 
ic. The same poison acts very differently in 
scarlet rash and malignavt scarlet fever ; and, 
besides, each epidemic, as a rule, has some va- 
riation. Miasmatic or paludial influences seem 
to join in more at sometimes than others. 
There are bybrids io disease, and most writers 
recognize various shadings from the Dengué or 
break-bone fever to the intense yellow fever, 
with black vomit in 24 hours, 

It is generally ushered in by a chill, followed 
by intense fever. Pain in the back and limbs, 
headache, a burning skin, and a quick, soft 
pulse in all severe cases show at once that pro- 
found toxic impression is being made upon the 
vitals. The watery eyeand the whitish tongue, 
going on toa “cottony’’ coat with red border, 
and the tendency to sick stomach early mark 
the disease. Where there is puffiness over the 
abdomen and an iritated stomach the black 
vomit is often an early indication of blood 
changes of a serious na'ure, Sometimes, as in 
the Memphis epidemic of 1878, not the black 
vomit, but albuminuria and suspended action 
of the kidneys are the fatal sign. The yellow- 
ness of the skin does not appear in more than 
20 per cent. of the cases, and is only one of 
the symptoms of grave suspension of the func- 
tions of vital organs. Treatment in severe 
cases is hopelese, merely because the patient 
too often begins to die when he begins to have 
symptoms, The juices of life are changed, and 
that blood which Mephistopheles ealls the 
** pecullar juice ’’ has already too ceased to be 
** the life."? Medicine, like other things, must 
be absorbed, and the system must have the ca- 
pacity te appropriate it in order to get service 
from it. 

Treatment varies much. Effort is made by 
cold to reduce the high temperature; but a 
succeeding sweat does not ofien bring relief. 
The quinine treatment, the cold spray treat- 
ment, the cathartic treatment, and the free ap- 
plication of external stimulants and thorough 
pourisbing by brothe—all bave their advoca- 
cy. Having no avtidote to the poison and 
baving to deal with a body in which vital forces 
are already so far deranged, we must meet 
symptoms more by caring for the +kin, cooling 
the body, nouri-hing avd nursing than by 
medicine. Some have claimed for iodide of 
potessium and emal! doses of arsevic good 
results. The latter does h°lp to a lay stomach 
irritability. Our chief hope is in sanitary 
science and preventive treatment. By an in- 
telligent marine service guard the approaches. 
Keep the Southern cities cleaner. When the 
epidemic breaks out, tsolate as far as possible 
from the iofected house, but cordon the local- 
ity, and place all under that treatment by 
arsenic, chloride of iron, chloride of potassium, 
quinine, or other of those articles which, if 
used in advance, are believed to guard the 
avenues of approach and militate against thore 
changes which the particle of poison seeks to 
iniiiate. 





Biblical Research, 


Dr Esernanp Scuraper, of Jena, has re- 
cently reaffirmed the fact that the biblical 
name Chedorlaomer bas never yet been found 
in cuneiform inscriptions. Analogies favor 
the existence of such a name and personage ; 
but this is as far as evidence goes. On the 
one band, there was a dominion of Elamites, 
and, indeed, of a Kudurite, Kudur-mabug, 
over Southern Chaldea (Ur-mugheir), and at 
the seme time over the “‘ West Country ”’ (mat 
Marta or mat Aharri), or Canaan, as it was 
called in those days on the ground itself. On 
the other band, the second part of the name 
may be readily recognized in the Elamitic 
Deity Lagamaru, So also the name Kudur- 
mabug, as well as the longer Kudur-Na(n)hun- 








di(ti) may be compared with the Chodollogo- 
mor of the Septuagint Greek. Now, if a king 


rHE INDEPENDENT. 
amount of organic matter or filth found to feed | K 


udur-Na(n)hundi(ti) of Elam even 1635 years 
before Assurbanipal (about 650 B.C.), thus 
about 2285 years B. C., might undertake av ex- 
pedition for spoil against Babylon (see the 
Ivscriptiouos of Assurbanipal), then a later 
Elamite, ruling as sovereigo of this Babylon 
—the biblical Chedorlaomer— very possibly 
might press further toward the west, as far as 
Palestine, as even then a third Kudarite, Ku- 
dur-Mabug, according to bis own inscription, 
bad taken possession of the mat Martu, or 
Canaan. However, the latter was clearly an- 
otber person, a8 his name testifies ; and both 
Schrader and Oppert declare Smith’s identifi- 
cation of a biblical Kudur-lagamar with the 
Kudur-Mabug of the inscriptions altogether 
upjustified. 


..»-Mr. W. 8t. C. Boscawen, says The 
Atheneum, bas discovered among the contract 
tablets in the British Museum two documents 
of great interest to geometrieians, Attached 
to two terra-cotta tablets containing deeds of 
sale of estates near Babylon Mr. Boscawen 
found two neatly-drawn plans of the estates 
io question, The first of these is a dced re- 
lating to the sale of some land which took 
place toward the latter end of the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It represents an estate of 
about eight and a half acres in area, and 
bounded on the northern side by the canal of 
the goddess Banituo. The names of the own- 
ers of all the adjacent lands are given, and 
the greatest care is taken in giving the dimen- 
sions of these plots of land. The whole is 
divided into three pairs of parallelograms, and 
check dimensions are taken to test the accura- 
cy of the work. A semicircular portion on 
the east side is most carefully measured, both 
radius and circumference being given. The sec- 
ond plan is unfortunately in a mutilated con- 
dition ; but the remaining portions show the 
same care and neatness as is found in the per- 
fect one. The deed of sale in this second doc- 
ument is written on the reverse of the tablet 
and is dated in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 
The value of these documents as bases by 
which to fix both the lunar and area measures 
in use in Babylonia is very great. Both these 
documents form portions of the now well- 
known series of the Egibi tablets. Mr. Bos- 
cawen hopes shortly to publish these docu- 
ments, accompanied by fac-similes of the plans 
aud translations of the deeds relating to them. 


....1n placing the City and Palace of David 
on the eastern bill of Jerusalem Dr. Miiblan 


keeps the old Jebusite fortress of Millo on the - 


slope of the western hill, Asin this position 
it could not serve to protect the open City of 
David, the king surrounded the latter with a 
strong wall. *‘And he built the city round 
about, even from Millo round about’”’—Ch, xi, 
8. So David dwelt in the fort, and called it 
the City of David. And David built round 
about from Millo and inward’’—II Sam., v. 9. 
His wall, therefore, must have embraced the 
entire western bill. Thus separated by the 
Tyropmon. two fortified cities, or divisions of 
one, Jay over against one another—a western 
aud aceastern, Solomon firet united them by 
constructing “the wall of Jerusalem round 
abou'”’ (I Kings ili, 1); at the same time build- 
iog Millo avd repairing the breaches of the 
City of David, bis father” (I Kings, xi, 27) by 
the erection of a bond which descended into 
the depths of the Tyropwon, Then, at last, 
both fortresses and royal city were united into 
ove city of greater magnificence. 


...-It is not a little remarkable that the 
stepping-stone of Bethphage, recently discoy- 
ered, should appear to be more faithful to the 
Greek text of Mark’s Gospel than our English 
version or even the Vulgute, which was the 
text of the Crusaders. In ch. xi,4 we read: 
** And they went their way, and found the colt 
tied by the door without in a place where two 
ways met, And they loose bim.’’ Whereas the 
reading according to the Greek ought to be: 
* And found the colt tied by the door, with- 
out, on the way rouod [back of the village or 
owner's dwelling] ; and they loose him’’—the 
word in the original being dygodoc,” “a road 
round,” to the rear of a house, or block, or 
neighborhood, ‘‘a lane” or “back street.’’ 
Accordingly, one of the frescoes on this block 
of stone represents the foal tied to the back 
door of a castle, the wall of the door beside 
which the colt stands being that of a court- 
yard to a battlemented cestie, which is shown 
in the background of the picture. 


.. -Originally it was the plan and purpose 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund to investi- 
gate not only the archwology, the mabners 
and customs, and the topography of the Holy 
Land ; but also its geology, botany, zodlogy 
and meteorology. Now, after ten years of eon- 
tinued effort, its committee report that, while 
the former objects have been attained in the 
progress of the survey and with the comple- 
tion of the map, the latter remain still to be 
carried into execution, They ask for sugges- 
tions and a consideration of ways and means 
for the attainmert of such ends in the imme- 
diate future. 





Hersoualities, 


Prince Henry, of Holland, who has just 
married the daughter of Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia, is some thirty-seven years 
older than his bride, who istwenty three. But 
who would vot be a princess? Besides, the 
Dutch Prince is rich, unusually rich—not only 
in the possession of years, but in the possession 
of mines, stocks, currency without limit, and 
pinety-nine good Dutch estates, Only the king 
can own a hundred. The happy pair can never 
want their bread nor a round Dutch cheese 
and kisses. It is a quarter of a century since 
there was a wedding in the royal house of Hol- 
land ; and, of course, very much was made of 
it, the couple being honored with a triumpha) 
entry into the Hague. Fashion bas been dilat- 
ting on the gorgeous bridal outfit, and partic- 
ularly on Prince Henry’s present of jewels, 
worth a quarter of a million, consisting of dia- 
monds, sapphires, Brazilian gems and twink. 
ling stones, all of which are good against a 
rainy day in Holland. 


.»»» Mr. Murch, the new Maine congress- 
man, the first of the “‘ National? Greenback 
party, and whose election was as much a sur- 
prise to himself as it was to Hon. Eugene 
Hale, whom be defeated, is described as a tall, 
good-looking, and well proportioned man of 
forty, who has pulled bis way up as a practical 
laborer and mechanic. Before the election the 
press referred to him by choice appellations 
—‘‘a mischief-making tramp,’ ‘a striker,” 
and what not. He was once a Michigan lum- 
berman, then a cook in a mill boarding-house, 
and in Maine has followed the stone-cutter’s 
profession. He believes in temperance, pro- 
tection, greenbacks, and the trimming down of 
official salaries. The public will be curious 
to see what fate awalts him at Washington, 
where legislative novices have a way of being 
swallowed up out of sight. 


.---The list of heroes of the Southern epi- 
demic—those who have sacrificed everything, 
often their lives, to help the sufferers—will 
never be known in full, Now and then the 
name comes of one whose death was a martyr- 
dom. The Cincinnati papers mention an un- 
usual case of the voluntary sacrifice of prop- 
erty to stop the contagion on the Upper Ohio. 
One Captain Porter brougbt the disease up by 
his barges. Cautioned by the health officers 
that his best boat (costing $8,000) was a pest, 
he promptly burned it, setting the craft on fire 
with his own hands. The Cincinnati physt- 
clans publicly call attention to this act as one 
* deserving the gratitude of the people of the 
Missicsippi Valley.’’ 


-Chin Lau Pin, first plenipotentiary of the 
pew Chinese Embassy to this country, appears 
to be aman of businers, with business on band 
to attend to. After getting the legation well 
settled at Washington, he will visit Madrid, to 
arrange the Chinese consular service in Spain, 
then go to Havana fora similar purpose, and 
finally vieit Peru, where Chinese interests need 
careful lookiug after, In his absence the 
Washington legation will not euffer, for Yung 
Wing, already well known in this country, is 
second plenipotentiary, and Mr. D. W. Bart- 
lett, familiar to our readers by bis Washington 
correspondence, is secretary and interpreter. 


...-Castellar, Spain’s republican orator, 
whose voice bas not beev beard of late, at- 
tended a banquet at Tarbes, in France, the 
other day, and spoke eloquently in defense of 
the French Republic. ‘You have,’ he said, 
“a government strong, without being arbitra- 
ry; order, without monotony; liberty, with- 
out license ; democracy, without radicalism ; a 
republic, without utopias; stability, without 
reaction; and progress, without a jarring 
haste. Conserve all these precious advan- 
tages.” 

...»Professor Loomis, of Yale College, is 
reported to have put himself in great personal 
danger by issuing a new “Algebra,’’ with no 
key to its problems. There are hints that, if 
the students can’t unlock them, they will have 
reve: ge in the locks of the Professor’s hair. 
We advise the Professor to make himeelf an 
unknown quantity o’ nighte. 


....-Hon. Edward McPberson, chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing at the 
Treasury Department, better known as long 
the Chief Clerk of the House, resigns his offi- 
cial position, to become political editor of For- 
ney’s Philadelpbia Press. What he will have 
to say will certainly be accurate and sensible. 


....Schuyler Colfax emerges but seldom 
from private life. On the 19th he delivered an 
address to the farmers of Onondaga County, 
N. Y., at their fair at Syracuse. He spoke of 
the benefits of labor-saving machivery and, 
for a political addendum, came down upon 
Mormonism as a blight upon our good name, 


..»-Dr. J, P. Cochran, a young physician of 
Buffalo, is about to go with his bride to 
Oroomiah, Persia, to engage in the practice of 
medicine as a missionary} 








[September 26, 1878. 


Science. 


A most interesting and well - illustrated 
brochure on the young stages of flounders, by 
A. Agassiz, contains some novel facts regard- 
ing the changes of color iu flounders. It ap- 
pears that the dark and colored portions are 
due to the presence of pigment-cells, while the 
white side is free from them. Mr. Agassiz 
states that itis well known that squids and 
cuttle fisb, provided, as they are, with exceed- 
ingly sensitive chromatic cells, are also able 
to imitate, for their protection and disguise, 
the coloring of the ground upon which they 
happen to live. But in cephalopods the change 
of color of these chromatophores is more inti- 
mately connected with the nervous system 
and appears far more sensitive and less eub- 
ject to control than among fishes. In cephal- 
opods the mere act of moving the mantle, of 
breathing, or of forcing the water through the 
siphon seems sufficient to produce a ebange of 
tint ; and a sudden disturbance is as likely to 
bring about a detrimental as a beneficial 
change of color. Among fishes, reptiles, and 
other vertebrates, as well as among cephalo- 
pods and the mass of molluscs, crustacea, an- 
nelids, echinoderms, etc., in which we find 
dermal pigment-cells, we can readily imagine 
how the effect of environments might by re- 
flex action bring about a resemblance to sur- 
rounding coloring, as has been described by 
Pouchet and by Bert, thus producing general 
effects in the pigment-cells which would aseim- 
flate, within certain limits, with the surround- 
ing tone. In all these cases the explanation 
based upon mimicry as beneficial presents 
little difficulty ; and we might suppose tbat, by 
the laws of heredity, those colors alone which 
bad been stimulated by continued action 
through many generations would be tranemit- 
ted. Thus flounders, for instance, living on 
sandy bottom, in which the grayish tint imitat- 
ing sand bad been most constantly produced 
by tbe action of the proper pigmen'-cells, 
would naturally transmit to their progeny in 
the greatest quantity only such pigment as 
would most easily reproduce the imitation of 
sand; while the same might be true of the 
flounders, living on muddy or gravelly bot- 
toms. Something analogous exists in the 
common echini, where dark-green and violet 
pigment spots closely imitate dark granitic 
rocks covered with sea-weeds ; orin the imita- 
tion of eand by the grayish-green tint of mellita 
and the yellow tint of amphidetus, etc. Yet the 
whole theory of mimicry, even in these cases, 
asa means of protection, is again overthrown 
by the muss of clypeastroids, spatangoide, 
echinoids, whose dark coloring, but for their 
hubit of burrowing in the sand in which they 
live, would make them most prominent ob- 
jects. We next bave the legions of ctenopho- 
re, jelly fishes, and of other pelagic animals 
(especially the embryos), so transparent as to 
be scarcely distinguishable from the water in 
whieh they live. Maty of them are reduced 
to the merest film. Have they all, little by 
little, assumed their transparency in or- 
der to escape their enemies? Then why 
do they swarm in such quantites that 
their numbers counteract the very object of 
their transparency? It is common along the 
seasbore, at proper times of tide and wind, to 
find long lines where all these delicate and 
transparent avimals are accumulated on pur- 
pose, as it were, to provide the food needed 
by their enemics, who are at band, playing 
rad havoc among them, Many of the embryos 
of our common marine animals are gregari- 
ous fora short period of their life. Forinstance, 
the young of the majority of our crabs and 
shrimps, of many gasteropods, annelids, and 
radiates, just at the time when they are most 
delicate and least capable of escaping the 
attacks of their enemies. At the time of 
hatching of the young prawns (Jalemonetes 
vulgaris) and of the young of our cancer, rea 
perch may be seen devouring them by the 
wholesale, while they are swarming close to 
the shore. Thus numberless young are de- 
stroycd in spite of their transparency, and the 
same holds good for a host of other embryos. 





....The Paris National Observatory is being 
reorganized, something on the plan of our own 
Na ry. Leverrier has been suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Moncbez, of the French 
navy, who has distinguished himself by his 
coast surveys and bis observations of the Tran- 
sit of Venus, on the Island of St. Paul. While 
he cannot be regarded as at all the peer of his 
predecessor in purely mathematical and astro 
nomical ability, he will probably be much bis 
superior as an organizer and manager of an e8 
tablishment—qualities in which Leverrier was 
seriously deficient. Faye, who was nominated 
for the position by the Academy of Sciences, 
declined to be a candidate, leaving the field 
clear for Monchez, who was nominated by the 
Bureau of Longitudes. M. Loewy is assoct- 
ated with Monchez as sub-director. He held 


the same post under Delannayjwhen he was 
director of the Observatory,.a few, years ago. 
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...eIt will serve the cause of science to note 
how prone observations are to run into one 
channel after some great fact in that line has 
been established. In regard to marriage 
within close relationships, no person had any 
idea a few years ago but that the physiological 
effects were bad. Almost every one who in- 
quired into the matter found the result to be 
idiocy, malformations, and general physical 
degeveration, while the mental degradation 
was on a par with the low physical conditioa. 
Ove of our most distinguished scientific men 
made an especial point of this,as undoubted 
scientific truth, in an address at the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a Detroit, a few years ago. 
And, indeed, he was quite justified in his 
poiat, for at that time the recorded observa- 
tions favored that view. Now Mr. George 
Darwin, son of Mr. Charles Darwin, made 
some statistical observations, the result of his 
conclusions being that the widely different 
habits of life of men and women in civilized 
nations, especially among the upper classes, 
tend to counterbalance any evil from marriage 
between healthy, closely-related persons. 
Mr. G. Darwin having started investigation in 
this particular line, there is now abundance of 
observers perceiving the same facts and com- 
ing tothe sume conclusions, till we begin to 
wouder why such facts were not held up to us 
long ago. The latest account is Dr. Vorni’s 
inquiry into the Commune of Batz. We are 
told Batz “is a rocky, secluded, ocean-washed 
peninsula of the Loire Inferleure, France, con- 
taining over three thousand people, of simple 
habits, who do not drink and who commit no 
crime. For generations they have ivtermar- 
ried; but no cases have occurred of deaf- 
mutisin, albinism, blindness, or malformation, 
apd the pumber of children born is above the 
average,’’ all these weak points beiog form- 
erly charged agsivst close intermarriages, 
Somehow, a community which commits no 
crime seems such a rarity in this wicked world 
that it would not be safe to recommend the 
marriage of close relations on the strength of 
it; and, though Mr. Darwin might like to have 
corroborative proof of his conclusions, be will 
probably be in no haste to adopt these. How- 
ever, it illustrates the point how observations 
run in the wake of leadership, and those who 
are anxious to get at the exact truth of things— 
that is, those who are truly scientific—will take 
a lesson therefrom. It is not only wise to bear 
both sides before decidiog, but to be sure that 
both sides ar: actually heard; for in most 
cases the evidence is very likely to be con- 
siderably one-sided. 


....Barrande, the celebrated paleontologist 
of Bohemia, argues very forcibly that the doc- 
trines of evolution cannot be applied to the 
Cephalopods, in a supplement to bis great 
work, the latter consisting of 544 large quarto 
plates and 3,600 pages of text. He claims that 
the Nautilida, the Gonfatites, and Ammonites 
have each suddenly appeared without precur- 
sore. They likewise disappear abruptly, with 
no intermediate forms. An exhaustive discus- 
sion of the appearance and succession of the 
specific forms and the shapes of the several 
elements of the shells develops no signs of fill- 


atin. He aske, pertinently: If it be true that 
the Gontal'tes and Ammonites have been derived 
from the Nuutilida, why is their sypben invart- 
ably on the convex side? Why is it never in- 
flated or pummuloid, as in the Nautilidaw? 
Wov, under those two points of view, is there 
never any trace of atavism amongst the Go- 
niatites aod Ammonites? 


...-The comet discovered in the Constella- 
tion of Hercules, on July 7th, by Mr. Lewis 
Swift, of Rochester (who shares with Watson 
the honor of discovering Vulcan at the late 


eclipse), seems to have almost escaped obser- 
vation and is now beyond reach. It was large 
but very faint. Every one will be glad to bear 
that prov:sionp bas been made, by a subscrip- 
tion of bis friends and admirers, to supplv 
this indefatigable comet-hupter with a suit- 
able instrumeot—a telescope 8 or inches in 
diameter, at least, with clock-work and all tre 
needed acces-ories. Tempel’s comet (period 
about 7 years) was rediscovered by Tempel 
himself at Arcetri, near Fiorence, on July 19th, 
It istaint and of vo especial interest; but bas 
been regularly ob-erved for some weeks. 
Eucke’s comet has als) just passed its peri- 
helioo. It is so situated, however, as to be 
ohservable only jo the southern hemisphere. 
Oa i's next return, in 1882, it wi] be well situ- 
ated fur observetion in our own country. 


-+++Prof. Newcomb has just issued from the 
Gover: ment Press (as an appendix to the 
** Washington Observations’’) the first part of 
his researches upon the motion of the moon, 
consisting mainly of a discussionand reduction 
of observations of the moon made previous 
to 17.0. He pays especial attention to a great 
number of star occultations observed by He- 
velius, Cassini, La Hire, and otvers, which 
have been bitberto pneglected, and rests 
bis conclusions largely upon them, after 
sbowing that the observations of the very 
ancieut eclipses, upon which so much bas been 
made to depend,are eitberof doubtful authority 
orexactuess. Probably the most striking of pis 
resuits is the reduction of the so-called secular 
acceleration of the moon from Hansen’s vaiue, 
12”.2 to 8".8. A second part is to follow, 
containing his theoretical investigations of the 
Same subject. 





Fine Arts. 

THE number of pictured slabs, says The 
Academy, in the-new collection from Nineveh 
is very small, Mr. Rassam having brought 
away only the more remarkable. The most 
noteworthy is one representing the baking of 
bread, which was done in exactly the same way 
as the Arabs do it now. All the slabs have 
been, unfortunately, broken in transit, From 
the Temple of Nimroud Mr. Rassam has ob- 
tained some exceedingly interesting enameled 
tiles, of very pretty patterns. In the center 
of each tile is a knob, penetrated at the base, 
evidently to permit a cord to pass through; 
and round the base of the knob is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘ The palace of Assurunatsir- 
abla, king of Assyria, son of Tugulti-Nivip, 
king of Assyria also. Furniture of Bit-Kam- 
murl, of the city of Calah’’ (Nimroud). Mr. 
Rassam’s opinion is that these knobs formed 
an ornament in the center of the ceiling of the 
room, the hole with which it is pierced having 
been used for suspending a lamp. This sup- 
position is strengthened by the fact that it 
would have been impossible to read the in- 
scription on the tiles if they had been placed 
in any other position than overhead, as the 
knob would prevent part of it from being seen. 
Among the smaller objects are two or three 
figures in the Assyrian style, rather roughly 
modeled, and several of the Greek and Roman 
period. One curious object is an ox’s hoof, of 
very hard-baked clay, bearing on the sole and 
the upper part inscriptions referring to omens. 
From Kouyunjik come fragments of a fine 
glass dish, and from Balawat some fragments 
of ivory figures, of the most delicate workman- 
ship. Mr. Rassam will leave England again on 
the 20th, to resume work at Nineveh, where ex- 
cavations have been conducted during his ab- 
sence by his nephew. It is probable that the 
Kouyunjik Library will be thoroughly explored 
by March next. Some 400 fresh tablets are on 
their way to the British Museum. 


....In Seribner’s Monthly the well-known 
writer on art, ‘*C, C.,’’ describes the foreign 
art journals. There are four of these journals 
—L’ Art avd the Gazette des Beaux Arts, pub- 
lished in Paris; the Zeitschrift siir bildende 
Kunst, published in Leipzig ;and The Portfolio, 
published in London, Of these Z’Art is the 
finest and a weekly; but its size is such that 
it is awkward to send it through the mails 
and it is generally received quarterly. The 
price is high. It contains admirable etchings, 
made especially for its use, and a large number 
of mechanical reproductions, which Clarence 
Cook thinks unsatisfactory, at their best estate. 
The Gazette is the older journal and its com- 
plete sets havea bigh historical value. The 
German Zeitschrift is comparatively meager 
aud poor and shows bow little public interest. 
isfeltinart in Germany. The Fortfolio is an 
admirable and popular journal, whieh gives 
far too little attention to English art, but is 
the best art journal iv the English language. 


....-Mr. Gladstone lately made a little speech 
on “Art Labor,’’ on the occasion of his wife’s 
presenting the prizes to the competitors of the 
Hawarden Flower Show. He spoke some very 
necessary, if trite, truth : 

“What I want you to do is this: not to be 
in such a burry to get into so low a class of 
bead labor as copying clerks or something of 
that kind, People should recoliect that bhan- 
dicraft itself is capable of being raised to a 
very high description of art and of yielding a 
very bigh standard of remuneration. I cannot 
tell you how anxious I am to impress that 
upon the mind of young people, and bow cer- 
tain I feel that that lesson is one of great im- 
portance to the people of this country. Let 
them perform their work io the spirit of an 
artist ; let them try to give it excellence and 
make a thing that not only will sell, but as 
good as they can make it—as useful, as well put 
together, as well-proportion: d, a+ pleasing to 
the eye, a6 full of beauty as they can make it. 
And the more they try to do 80 the better they 
will be able to do it.” 

....Mr. W. C. Brownell, the art editor ofthe 
New York World, has in the October Scribney 
a sketch of “‘ The Art Schools of New York,”’ 
embracivg those of the National Academy, the 
Art Students’ League, and the Cooper Union. 
A feature of the paper is the reproduction of 
work done by the pupils—drawings from the 
cast, from the model, ete.—so that the widely 
diff rent methods of the schools, or rather of 
the teachers—Mr. Wilmarth, Mr. Shirlaw, »nd 
Mr. Eaton—may be fairly represented to the 
public. There were over four hundred pupils 
in these schools last year. 


...-Mr. Rossetti has lately completed a new 
and important picture, founded on a sonnet of 
Boccaccio, and describing Fiammetta, a lady 
in ared or flame-colored dress, standing be 
fore us, holding a scarlet bird on her tinger 
above ber head. The face isa masterpiece of 
expression and beanty, 


....Albert Jacquemart’s “‘ History of Furni- 
ture” has beev translated from the French into 
English, and published in England by Chap- 


men & Hall. It is richly illustrated and a 
book of high value, by a most capable au- 
hority. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


° e 
Missions, 
FURTHER information is given by the Rev. 
J. E. Clough, of the American Baptist Mi:sion 
among the Telugus of India, of the pentecost 
at Ongole. He had stated in a letter written 
July 9th that since June 16rh he and his native 
assistants had baptized 5,429 converts. About 
that time he wrote to the Rev. R. R. Willfams, 
of Ramapatom, to come over and help him. 
Mr. Williams arrived in Ongole July 16th, and 
gave valuable assistance for ten days. 
Mr. Clough writes that, while he went 
north along the Hyderabad road into the 
Kristna District to superintend the examina- 
tion of candidates for baptism and the admin- 
istration of the ordinance, Mr. Williams went 
west to the western partof Nellore District, 
near the Ghauts, to give like aid to the native 
preachers laboring in that district. Thus they 
were ensbled to do double work. From July 
9th to July 3ist 3,282 more candidates were 
baptized, making in all 8,691 baptized con- 
verts in the space of about six weeks. Mr. 
Clougb says the revival began at Camp Raz- 
upallem, on the Buckingham Canal, in March 
and April, 1877. The converts are the men 
and women who dug the three and one-half 
miles of canal for him, thereby earning the 
means to save their families from great suffer- 
ing aud even from death. Three out of four 
of all the baptized (or at least one-half) date 
their conversion or conviction to that time and 
place. There are many candidates for baptism 
waiting to be examined, and Mr. Clough he- 
lieves that 5,000 more converts will be brought 
iu by the end of the year. He says the old 
normal school has been resuscitated and ts 
now full of men of forty years of age and 
upward who are trying to “learn to read, that 
they may goto their villages and teach their 
neighbors and children to read God’s letter 
tomen’’ He calls for two hundred teachers 
for this and the girls’ echool, which now con- 
tains 98 pupils. Mr. Williams writes that he 
found Mr. Clough and bis helpers “literally 
crowded upon by the people who were press- 
ing into the Kingdom of God. I saw what few 
missionaries bave seen. More than a thou- 
saud people from one of the Oogole Paliums 
came into the compound and gave up their 
idols. They showed how they had worshiped 
them in former times with music and danclog 
around the idols,and then said that hence- 
forth they would worship the Living God, who 
bad helped them in time of trouble, They 
declared that they believed&n Christ, the only 
Saviour of the world. Sunday was a glorious 
day. The morning was fine and the large 
meeting-house was filled every foot of space, 
while a large number stood outside at the 
doors and windows. Besides these, many 
heard the Word in other parts of Ongole at the 
same time from Rungiah, Ezra, and others, I 
had the privilege of preaching to the great 
congregation. They heard the Word with great 
juterest. In the afternoon we saw about 300 





‘| buried with Christ in bapti-m.” 


....Lhe Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society gives some liberal quotations from a 
pamphlet published by the Rev. James Rich- 
ardson, of Madagascar, describing his trip to 
Southwest Madagascar. This trip, which we 
have already spoken of, was one which was at- 
tended with a geod deal cf danger. Mr. Rich- 
ardeon narrowly escaped death at the bands of 
a lawless band of armed savages while in the 
country of the Bara tribe, among whom he de- 
sired to establish an evangelistortwo. He used 
all his resources to gain the good will of the 
king. He showed him a watch, a gun, a re- 
volver, and many other things that the king 
had never seen, performed curious experiments, 
and left his majesty in a hizbly excited condi- 
tion. Whatcame of it Mr. Richardson tells in 
the following : 


“| had retired to the tent and was preparing 
for bed, when some one called out at the tent- 
door: ‘I want to come tn.’ Wondering what 
it could mean, but balf suspecting it was some 
ove coming to beg oa the quiet, I peeped out, 
and there, in the moopligbt, croucbipg at the 
teot-door, without gun or spear or attendant, 
was the king himself, wanting to know if there 
was not something he could give me for myself ; 
for tbat I bud so won bis heart thit he could 
not sleep unless he gave mea present. ‘ Would 
I have a fowl?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 1,-‘I would,’ 
*Then,’ said he, ‘just wait while I fetch one.’ 
* No,’ said I. ‘I will come with you and get it.’ 
Rabe accompanied us, aud be took us right up 
to the door of the house in the compound from 
which we had been driven by an armed man a 
few hours before. When Rane aod [ returned, 
we each exclaimed : ‘ How glad the man must 
be! 

‘*I prepared for rest the second time ; but 
just as 1 was about to lie down there came a 
voice again: ‘1 want to come in.’ Little 
dreaming that it could be the king, I peeped 
out, and there he sat a second time, at m:d- 
night, holding in his hand a ema!) basket of 
rice. saving that he coulo not go to bed until 
he bad brought me that for the next morning’s 
meal. I took it, and gave God thanks for tne 
way he had enabled me to obtain this heathen 
kine’s good will; and I felt, as did the men who 
were staying with me in the tent, that there is 
something hopeful yet beneath the rough ex- 
terior of a Bara king. Itis not all darkness.” 





..»-The Irish Presbyterian Church has a 


mission in India, in the Province of Gujarat, 

among the Dheds. The missionaries do not 
give a very flattering character to the Dheds. 
They are ot the lowest class or ca-te and are 
remarkable for their fickleness. Christianity has 
been preached 'o them several years; but few of 
them have become true believers. Mr. Shillidy, 
of the Anand Station, says the truth seems to 
affect their head without reaching their heart. 

They may be convinced of the reasonableness 
of Christianity, as compared with their own 
former system of belief; but they seem to ex- 
perience little of its saviog power in their 
hearts. The profession of Christianity entails 
on them no caste penalty, and, as might be ex 

pected, many profess Christianity to-day, but, 
the slightest difficulty arising, turn back to 

morrow. ‘All this,’ continues Mr, Shillidy, 
‘is but preliminary to the sad fact that we 
have to chronicle the defection of consider- 
able numbers of those who called themselves 
Christians. There was, we are glad to say, 
much less of this during the present year than 
there was the previous one, and some of 
those who had returned to the rites and prac- 
tices of heathenism have expressed their re 

pentance for the past and desire to be again 
received iuto and recoguized as members of 
the Christian Church. If the picture bas its 
shade, it has also its bright side—thereby pro- 
ducing hope and encouragement for the 
future. Whilesome have fallen away, many have 
also joiued the ranks of those who profess Chris- 
tianity and more or less openly exhibit in their 
life and conduct something distinctive of it, In 
November last between 20 and 30 families ‘of 
the Died community at Anand signified their 
adhesion to the truti and thelr desire to be 
taken under instruction, with a view to their 
baptiem, and we expect to have the pleasure 
of receiving some of them into the Church ere 
long. Twelve adults and two children were 
baptized during the year.” 


.... The Rev. H. H. Lowry, of the American 
Methodist Mission in Tienteio, China, gives a 
pleasing illustration of how Christian benevo 
lence in aiding the sufferers by the famine 
drawing the Chinese toward the Christian re- 
ligion. A Taoist priest some time ago became 
very much interested in the Christian doctrine 
He was warned by the people that if he con- 
tinued this leaning toward the foreigners and 
their religion that they must dispense with 
any further service from him in the temple. 
When the famine came, this village, among 
others, was aided by the funds placed at Mr. 
Stanley’s disposal for the purpose, anda few 
months ago the villagers, of their own accord, 
placed a tablet over the door of one of the 
main rooms of the temple, with the characters 
‘«Jesus’s Chapel” upon it, and Christian sery- 
ices have been held there every Sabbath since. 
The idols are arranged upon one sideof the 
room and the audience is seated upon forms 
along the other side. At the last service in the 
room which Mr, Stanley attended about forty 
persons were present, The people now talk 
of transforming the entire temple into a Chris- 
tian chapel. Mr. Lowry says that iueulting 
names are seldom heard now from the natives 
and there is evidence on every band of a 


change in feeling of the people toward foreigu- 
ers. 


.... Persecution is not yet at an end in China. 
There has recently been an outbreak at a town 
called Tsab-kia. The English Presbyterians 
have a flourishing mission at Swatau, with 
several outstations, some of which are distant 
from the mission heacquarters. The station 
at Trah-kia is about a year old. The services 
were attended by a number of Chinese, among 
whom was Thou Lip-tsbun, an applicant for 
baptism. One Suuday, when part of the con- 
gregation bad gone home to dinner, a mob 
gathered around the chapel, armed with knives 
aud hoes, to assault those who had remained 
in the chapel, eight in number. They at- 
tempted to escape, but were pursued. One 
was caught at the home of his brother, and 
dragged out, beaten, and killed. The others 
were chased, and one was caught and beaten so 
severely that he died. The fate of the others 


is unknown. The literary men of the village 
are said to have beeu tue leaders of the mob. 


«eee The Church Missionary Intelligencer tor 
September publishes two large maps of the 
explorations of Lieut. Smith and Mr. O'Neill 
on the Victoria Nyanza. By the photograph- 
fe process exact copies are givenof the draw- 
ings made by Mr. O’ Neill, under Lieut. Smith’s 
instructions. It also publisbes in full the 


journals of Prof. Smith while eovaged in these 
explorations. The Rev. Mr. Wilson writes 
from Mtesa’s capital fo Uganda that the kio 
expressed great satisfaction at his return an 
sent him a good supply of food. 


.... The American Board has received a letter 
from Robert Arthington, of Leeds, urging it to 
uaodertake a mission in Africa, as proposed by 
Major Malan. Mr. Arthington is the gentle- 
man who bas given upward of $55,000 to the 
Central African enterprises of the Cnurch, the 
London, and the Baptist Missfonary Societies, 
and he now offers $5,000 to the American 
Board toward the establishment of ite pro- 





posed mission. 








10 
The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 6th. 


WARNING AGAINST FORMALISM.—LvKE 
xifi, 22—30. 


Notes.—‘‘Journeying toward Jerusalem.”— 
This journey toward Jerusalem occupies a 
considerable portion of Luke’s Gospel. 
**Are there few that be saved?'"—This ques'ion 
every thinking person must ask himself, when 
he considers the prevalence of evil. But Christ 
does not answer it, referring the questioner 
to the care of his own spiritual condition. 
 Strive.’—The Greek word is agonize; but it 
does not mean “ agonize’”’ in our sense of 
painful effort, but simply strenuous effort, as 
in a contest. The translation strive is better 
than agonize would be. Strait gate."— 
“‘ Strait’? means narrow. The picture is that 
of a banqueting ball, having a wide and a 
narrow entrance. “Seek to enter in’— 
Simply ask to enter in, without making any 
serious effort. ** Master of the house.!— 
Who provides the feast.———‘‘/s risen up.”"— 
When the time has come for the feast to 
begin and it must not be disturbed,—— 
** Knock.”’—By calling.——-—“ And he shail an- 
suer.’’—That is, And when he shall answer. 
———*' Depart from me.”’—Our Lord here leaves 
the form of the illustration of « feast, to recur 
to the just judgment of God.———“‘From the 
east,’ ete.—Here our Saviour forétells the en- 
largement of the Church far beyond the limits 
of the Jewish people.———‘‘Sit down in the 
Kingdom of God.”—Sit down as at a feast, 
That is: Shall have a glorious part in the 
blessedcess acd the privileges of the right- 
eous in this world and the next.———‘' Last 
which shail be first."’—Sach as Gentiles, to whom 
the first revelation did not come, and public- 
ans avd sinners, who repented and accepted 
salvation through Christ.———‘‘First which 
shall be last.” —hbat 1s, Jews who prided them- 
selves on their descent, privileges, and re 
spectability. And now all who have great 
opportunities and fail to improve them by 
striving to enter in. 

Instruction.—Men cannot belp speculating 
avd raising hard questions about the future 
and the present, If we believe iu a good God, 
we canoot help raising the questions bow there 
came to be evil in the world; how long it will 
continue; how many will gain the victory 
over it. We should be unreasoning brutes if 
we did not think of these things. It can do 
us no hurt to speculate on these things, if we 
hold it firm in the mind that there are some 
things that we cannot expect by any effort of 
the mind fully to comprehend. It may seem 
to us that God has been overcome by Satan; 
that even Chriet’s death has not saved a ma- 
jority of those for whom he died. But we 
must remember that we are very Hmited in 
our knowledge. We do pot see the end. [f 
there is a God, be can be trusted. Evil is not 
so powerful as good. God rules, and his coun- 
sel will stand. 

We sbould turn tothe practical side of every 
question that comes before us, We may al- 
ways well ask: Is there any duty connected 
with the subject in wind? Our Saviourimmedi- 
ately turned the attention of his questioner to 
the pructical duty to besaved. We may, if we 
will, think bard of the great mysteries of life, 
and wouder how God will make all things 
straight; but we must think a great deal hard 
erabout the practical questions: How shall 1 
be saved? and, How shall I save others ? 

Salvaticn comes only by effort. It is easy 
for us to be bad; but it requires effort to be 
good, We must strive hard,if we want to be 
saved. Ifa person does not want much to be 
good, he will not be much good ; but will be a 
good dval bad. Besides, salvation is worth a 
hard effort. Think what it cost God to pro- 
vide us salvation, It cost the humiliation of 
his Son Jesus Christ, bis life of toil on earth, 
his sufferiogs and death. What cost God so 
much he may well ask man to make gome little 
effort to secure, Besides this, the salvation is 
of a kind that mustcowme by effort from itsown 
nature. God does not save us by lifting us up 
io his hand and setting us down on a seat jn 
Heaven, The salvation is chiefly within us, 
in having a saved cheracter; that victory over 
evil within us which will make us bappy and 
good; and this is something that God him- 
self cannot bestow in a moment. It comes, 
like the blacksmith’s strong arms, from exer- 
cise and effort. 

The best religious privileges will not save us 
now, apy more than they would save toe Jews 
of the time of Christ, It is not respectability, 
or going to church, or taking a part in re- 
ligious things, or joining the Courch that saves 
@ map ; but having the mind that was in Jesus 
and really trying hard to please him. God will 

not refuse those that really desire and try hard 
to please bim ; but many who have lived a very 
respectable life bere will there be shut out. 

There will be av end at last to the oppor 
tunities of salvation, The time will be lime 

ited. The door will be shut. God will not be 
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unreasonable. He will give to every man all 
the opportunity he can need. No man shall be 


without the striving of the Spirit. Only those 


sball perish who refuse to enterin. But they 
cannot expect God to wait always for them. 

Christ will save many whose opportunities 
here are but small. They shall come from the 
four quarters of the earth. All, of every re- 
ligiov, who have tried to please God and to 
fight against their own evil natures shall be 
saved. Itisthe effort that God will reward, 
even though it often be very blind. Gcd is 
good, avd in every nation, heathen as well as 
Christian, he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness will be accepted of him. 
We do not know but there may be a 
great many heathen saved, while a great many 
so-called Christians will be lost; for God is 
just. But let us send the Gorpel even to the 
beathen, that there may be a great many more 
of them saved, 

<nineninsilaaaaMaliipicneia cain 

Tue proper thing in conducting a Sunday- 
school is to strike the happy medium be- 
tween a long, tedious session and a short, 
basty one. The Sunday-school World has 
something to say wortb hearing about the 
latter fault: 


“It is a common practice with some Sunday- 
school officers to cram into one bour the larg- 
est amount of singing, praying, reading, 
studying, and speech making possible. The 
whistle sounds, the bell rings, steam is crowded 
on with all force; then, with a whirr and a 
buzz, the school rushes through the pro- 
gramme, leaving the majority of the scholars 
feeling that they have gonethrough something, 
but cannot recollect very clearly what it was. 
If it should be suggested that a little less 
programme, and the remainder a little more 
carefully worked out, would be better, it will 
probably produce a look of surprise, if not 
pity, and you may hear in reply that the 
school is large and popular, and it is necessary 
to rush things through, wito a view to ivereas- 
ing its numbers and popularity; whea the 
fact is, tbe school is too large alrcady to do 
good and efficient work. There is, iu couse- 
quence, a great waste of spiiitual advantage 
and opportuuivy for teaching God’s Word. 

“This prodigaiity and novelty of programme; 
this coutinuous scramble for quantity, ratocr 
than quvality,in Suuday-schooi work, must of 
becessity make tbat which, above all other 
things, should be solid to be only superficial— 
eveu the religious culture of our youth, We 
believe iu the rigbt kind of breadto; but 
Larrower limite, we | cultivated aud cared for, 
are far more prcferable tuan broad acres, witn 
weedy, short crops. if Sunday-schoot work is 
worth doing at all, it is worth dulug well.” 


....The London Suuday-school Union has 
issued a call forthe observance of October 20th 
and 21st as days of prayer for Sunday-schools, 
The cali suggests “ that on Sunday morning, 
October 20th, trom seven to eight o’clock, ali 
Christians io private offer prayer on behalf of 
Sunday-schools, That the opening services of 
the morping schools be preceded by a meet- 
ing of the teachers for prayer. That ministers 
be asked to preach special sermons upon the 
claims of the Sunday-school upon the teachers 
and the Church, That in the afternoen the 
ordinary services of the schools be shortened, 
and that the scholars be gatnered for a deyo- 
tional service, interspersed with singing and 
appropriate addresses. To this service the 
parents of the scholars might be invited, That 
at some time during the evening the teachers, 
in union with other Christians, meet for thanks- 
giving avd prayer. That on Monday morning, 
October 21st, between seven and eight o’clock, 
teachers should bring their scbolars in private 
prayer before God. ‘That im the course of the 
day the female teachers of each school hold a 
meeting for united prayer and thanksgiving. 
That in the evening e1ch church congrezation 
be invited to hold a meeting, at which the ip. 
terests of the Sunday-school should form the 
theme of the prayers and addresses,’’ 


...*f The Sunday-school,” writes Prof. H. A. 
Fischer, ‘is an olderinstitution in Germany than 
is generally supposed. The city of Hamburg 
had one as early as 1789, and in 1824 the Baptists 
started another in the same city, which is s'ill 
in existence. In 1862 the whole number of 
Sunday-schools in the states composing the 
present German Empire (excepting Alsace) wus 
From that year the vumber rapid- 
ly increased, so that ten years later it had 
reached over 1,200. The number of teachers 
was over 4,600 and the number of children in 
attendavce over 80,000. I have no Jater statis- 
tics; but it is probably safe to estimate that 
there are over 1,500 Sundas-schools and more 
than 100,000 Sunday-school scholars in Ger- 
many now.” 


....The German Sunday-school As octation 
of Philadelphia reports for 12 schools an aver- 
age attendance of 3,124 pupils, 435 teachers. 
Receipts, $4,453.22. They gave to misrione, 
#1,050.67; for orphans, $107.30; for school 
purposes, $3,221.27. Volumes of books in their 
libraries, 3,878. 


-»-.The American Sunday-school Union has 
one missionary. who has been organizing Sun- 
day-scbools for more than fifty years, and it bas 
two others who have served about forty years 
each. Some of its missionaries have organized 
upward of 600 schools, 





School und College, 


THE HONORARY DOCTORATES OF 
1878. 





Tue following lists comprise the vames of 
140 recipients of bonorary doctorates (LL.D., 
45; D.D., 76; Ph.D., 19) conferred during the 
last summer by 41 of our American colleges. 
The record for New England is believed to be 
complete, aud shows that of its twenty-ove 
institutions authorized to confer degrees 
eleven only took occasion to create honorary 
doctorates; the sum of them beiog 19 in 
“laws,” 20 in “divinity,” and 2 in ‘‘ philoso- 
phy.’”’ The record for 28 other colleges shows 
a corresponding eum of 26, 55, and 17, but 
dces not profess to be complete, even for the 
ten states represented—New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Califoruia. It 
is probable that 100 American colleges, or 
about a quarter of all that the couutry con- 
tains, anoually issue an aggregate of 300 of 
these honors. The nearest approximation yet; 
made toa complete record was that of 1873, 
cowprisivg 250 names (LL.D., 101; D.D., 149) 
which had been ‘“doctored’’ by 88 different 
colleges, In each of the following lists tbe 
New England institutions are grouped at the 
bead in the order of their age, aud the others 
follow in geograpbical order. 


DOCTORS OF LAWS (LL.D). 


Harvard; Frederick Temple Blackwood, 
Earl of Dufferin; Nathan Clifford; William 
Goodwin Russell, class of ’40, a leadieg 1nem- 
ber of the Boston bar ; Thomas Chase, class of 
48, president of Haverford College, Pennsy)- 
vapia. 

Yale: John Duane Park, cbief justice of the 
State of Connecticut; Judge William Law 
Learned, class of ’41, professor of jurispru- 
dence in the Albany Law School; Donald 
Grant Mitchell, class of ’41, 

Brown: Samuel Greene Arnold, class of 41, 
ex-senator of the United States; Alexander L, 
Nulley, of Louisiana. 

Dartmouth ; General George F. Shepley, class 
of °37, of Portland, Me., judge of the United 
States Court for the first district, a recipient 
of the same degree from Dartmouth in 1873; 
John L. Hayes, of Cambridge, Mass.; Bevja- 
min F, Ayer, of Chicago. 

Williams: Rev. Dr. Elipbalet Nott Putter, 
president of Union Coilege; John I, Stone- 
way, class of ’56, of Iowa. ; 

Middlebury: William Wood, president of 
the New York Buard of Education. 

Bowdoin: George Woods, class of 37, pres- 
ident of Western Pennsylvania University, a 
recipient of tbe same degree from Jefferson 
College in 1863; Professor Ezra Abbot, class 
of °40, of Cambridge, a recipient of the same 
degree from Yale in 1869 and from Harvard in 


1872. 
Amherst: Professor Carlyle Patterson, super- 


{ntendent of the United S'ates Coast Survey. 

Trinity: Dwight Whitfield Pardee, class of 
40, juege of the Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut. 

Union College: Frederick W. Seward; W. 
Porcver Miles. 

Hamilton College: Judge Milton Hervey Mer- 
win, class of ’52, of Utica; John B. Jervis, of 
Rome, N. Y. 

Syracuse University: Rey. Dr. Daniel Curry, 
a graduate of Wesleyan University in 1837, 
editor of the National Repository ; Rey. Charles 
Hi Fowler, editor of the Christian Advocate, 
bocb of New York City, 

Hobart College: William Watts Folwell, class 
of 57, president of Minnesota University. 

Rochester University: Professor Francis V. 
Hayden, United States Geologist, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Columbia College: Rev. Dr, George Franklin 
Seymour, class of 50, Bishop of Illinois ; Dr. 
Fordyce Barker, a graduate of Bowdoin in 
1837, 

New. York University: Professor David R. 
Jacques ; Dr. 8. Oakley Vanderpoel. 

Princeton College; William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, General of the Army of the Uvited Siates, 
a recipient of the same degree from Dartmouth 
in 1866 and from Yale in 1876; General George 
Brinton McClellan, governor of New Jersey. 

Dickinson College: Richard M. Thompson, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Allegheny College; Rev. Dr, Alexander Mar- 
tin, class of °47, president of Indiana Asbury 
University. 

Washington and Lee University: Richard M. 
McCulloch, of Louisiana University ; Beres- 
ford Hope, member of Parliament, 

Randolph Macon College: Thomas R. Price, 
professor of Greek at the University of Vir- 
ginia, 

College of William and Mary: Edward 8. 
Joynes, formerly profe:sor in Washington and 
Lee University. 

Western Reserve College: L. 8. Sherman, of 
Ashtabuls, 

Wooster University: Rey. Dr. William C. Cate 
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tell, president of Lafayette College ; Rev. Fran 
cis L. Patton, of Chicago. 

Central University of lowa: George J. Wright, 
of Des Moines, 

Wisconsin University: Professor O. M. Con- 
over. 

California College: Benjamin F. Taylor. 

DOCTORS OF DIVINITY (D. D.). 


Yale: Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Brown: Adoniram Judson Gordon, class of 


60, of Borton; Charies Stanford, of London. 

Dartmouth; WHepry Elijah Parker, professor 
of Latin at Dartmouth ; Caleb Mills, professor 
at Wabash College; George P. Spaulding, of 
Dover, N. H. 

Vermont: George Frederick Ferrick, class 
of 56, missionary at Marsoyan, Turkey ; Geo. 
B. Safford, of Burlington. 

Wiliams: Henry Martyn Grout, of Con- 
cord; Abbott Eliot Kittredge, of Chicago. 
Both of the class of °54. 

Middiebury: Andrew Jackson Fennel, of 
Glen’s Falls, New York. 

Bowdoin: Professor John Smith Sewall, 
class of ’50; James Liddell Phillips, class of 
60, Free Baptist missionary at Balasore, India. 

Amherst: Rowland Ayres, class of '40, of 
Hadley ; Samuel Edward Herrick, class of °59, 
of the Mount Vernon church, Boston ; Edward 
Selah Frisbie, class of '60, president of Wells 
Female C: liege, at Aurora, N. Y. 

Trinity: William Augustus Hi:chcock, class 
of ’54, rector of Trinity Chureh at Pi tshurgh ; 
Hiram Carleton, rector of Christ Church at 
Falmouth, Mass.; Horace Faithfull Gray. 

Wes'eyan: William Sprague Studlcy, class 
of ’50, of Boston ; Stephen L. Baldwin, mis- 
sionary at Foo-Cbhow, China. 

Madison University: W. W. Clarke, of New- 
ton Center, Mase, 

Hamilton College: Foster Ely, class of 758, 
of Lockport ; Caarles H. Furman, of Roches- 
ter; James Gardner, of Canton ; Albert Bush- 
nel], missionary to South Africa, 

Syracuse University: W.H. Olin, of Wilkes- 
barre, Penn.; W. P. Abbott, of New York City. 

Hobart College: FEra-tus W. Spaulding, class 
of °55, deau of the cathedral at Milwaukie, 
Wis.; John Caverly Middleton, a graduate of 
Yale in 1859, warden of the cathedral schools 
at Garden City, L. [.; Cearles P. Jennings, 
dean of St. Andrew’s Church at Syracuse. 

Rochester University: Elias Jobnson, class 
of ’62, of Providence, 8. I.; John R. Morgan, 
of Lianelly, South Wales. 

Columbia College: David G. Haskins ; James 
R. Davenport. 

New York University: William Phraner, of 
Sing Sing: AwasaS8. Freeman, of Haverstraw, 
N. J.; Luther W. Peck, of Honesdale, Penn, 

Rutgers College: George Swain, class of 65, 
of Allentown, N. J.; Henry N. Cobb, of Mill- 
brook, N. Y. ; John Henry O»rter, of New York 
City ; Jacob Chamberlain, missionary to India. 

Princeton College: Alfred Yeomane, class of 
52; E.T. Mix, of Orange, N. J.; Theodore 
Byicgton, missionary to Syria. 

Dickinson College: J. Hollis Caldwell, of 
Delaware ; Aaron Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia. 

Allegheny College: David 8. Monroe, of the 
Central Pennsylvania Conference, 

Georgetown College: John A. Watterson, pres- 
ident of St. Mary’s College, at Emmitisburg, 


MGvashington and Lee University: George W. 
Peterkiu, Bishop of West Virginia; Kinlock 
Nelson, of the Virginia Episcopal Theological 
Seminary ; G. B. Stuckler, of Augusta County, 
Va.; T. T. Eaton, of Petersburg, Va.; J.8. 
Bowman, of Harrisonburg, Va. 

Rando'ph Macon College: Paul Whitehead, of 
Virginia, 

College of William and Mary: Julius J, Sams, 
of the Diocese of Maryland ; Thomas A. Tid- 
ball, of the Diocese of Kentucky; Frederick 
Evans, of the Presbyterian church at Franklin, 
Penp. ; T. Grayson Dashiel, of Richmond, Va. 

Western Reserve College: J. E. Davies, of Hyde 
Park. Penn.; Jacob Chamberlaiv, missionary 
to India. 

Wooster University: C. W. Coan, of Niles, 
Mich. ; Nathan 8. Smith, of Delavan, Ill. 

Otterbein University: Z, Warner, editor of the 
United Lutheran Observer, of Lebanon, Penn, 

Franklin College: Lafayette Marks, of the 
Hanover-street Congregational church at Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Wabash College: W. C. Dickinson, of La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Hanover College: Stuart Mitchell, of Blooms- 
burg, Penn.; William Gregg, professor of his- 
tory avd apologetics in Knox College, To- 
ronto. 

Blackburn University: D. 8. Johnson, of the 
Hyde-Park Presbyterian church in Chicago, 

Jowa College: Isaac Pendleton Langworthy, 
a Yale graduate of ’39, of Boston; Samuel Ives 
Curtis, professor-elect of Hebrew in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Central University of Lowa: H. G. DeWitt, of 
New York; J. Y. Atchison, of Cli: ton, Ia, 

Bewit College: E. C. Kimball, of Erie, Penv.; 
Jo seph Cobbe, of Delavan, Wis. 

Calijornia College: A. J, Frost, 
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DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY (PH. D.). 
_ Vermont: Dr. Noah Cressy, of Amherst, 
Mass. 

Williams: Truman H. Safford, professor of 
astronomy at Williams. 

Union: Thomas A. Edison, the inventor. 

Hamilton: Professor Asaph Hall, of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton; Professor N. Lloyd Andrews, of Madison 
University; Professor James De Garmo, of 
Rhinebeck. 

Columbia: Albert Huntington Chester, class 
of '68, professor of agricultural chemistry in 
Hamilton College; John Simpson Chester 
Wells, class of '75. 

New York University: T. Addison Richards, 
the artist; Alvan S. Isaacs, of New York. 

Princeton: Albert R. Leeds, professor of 
chemistry and metallurgy in the Stevens In- 
stitute, at Hoboken. 

Dickinson: Professor J. Asbury Morgan, of 
Baltimore. 

Lafayette: Professor W. D. Mackey, of Del- 
aware College; Professor Hillman, of Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School ; Professor F. W: 
Hastings, of Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania College: Thomas J. Turner, 
medical inspector of the United States Army; 
Professor T. Carroll, of Chokatuck, Va. 

Wooster University: Audrew M. Brooks, of 
Springfield, I11.; Professor Edward Morley, of 
Western Reserve College. 

It will be observed that Rev. Jacob Cham- 
berlain received the D.D. degree of both Rut- 
gers College and Western Reserve College; 
and doubtless among the other persons simt- 
larly honored this year were several who were 
Reverend Doctors already. The action of the 
Dartmouth trustee in giving the LL.D. degree 
to Judge Shepley, in forgetfulness of the fact 
that they had conferred it upon bim five years 
before, recalls the similar blunder at Wil- 
liams last year, when Congressman Towns- 
end was hvnored by a second gift of the 
LL.D. degree, which the trustees first as- 
signed to him in 1866. Other persons on 
the list were “doctors of laws”’ previously, 
but have been admitted this season ‘‘ad 
eundim”’ by new colleges. Geperal Snerman 
and Professor Abbott, for instance, have now 
received the degree for the third time. Rev, 
George F. Herrick, the Marsovan missionary, 
has written home from London to the authori- 
ties of Vermont University declining their of- 
fered D.D., on the score of having ‘‘ done noth- 
ing outside the ordinary work of a minister’; 
and President Frisbie, of Wells Female Col- 
lege, upon whom Amberst conferred the same, 
is said never to have become a “ reverend,” 
though the suggestion has appeared that he 
‘will probably soon see fit to be ordained, as 
Professor Tyter did under similar circum- 
stances.’’ 

It may be worth adding that the Boston Con- 
gregationalist’s lists of last year’s doctorates 
(published August 29h, 1877) represented 42 
colleges and comprised 123 names, assigned a8 
follows: LL.D., 44; D.D., 60; Ph. D., 19. The 
, statement was also made that during the five 
years ending then a complete record of the 
doctorates conferred by the New England col- 
leges showed that there had been 196 of them, 
and that the division had been made with ex- 
act equality between ‘‘laws’’ and ‘‘ divinicy’’; 
whereas, in the case of any similar record 
representing the West or South “‘D.D.”’ is sure 
to occur at least twice as often as ‘‘ LL.D.” In 
1875 THE INDEPENDENT, by sending out a 
special circular of inquiry, collected 202 names 


(LL.D., 73; D.D., 129), representing 73 col- 
leges. 





Toe New York City public schools 
opened om September 2d with 102,749 chil- 
dren, or 3,568 more than last year, although one 
large school was closed for repairs at that 
date. Miss Jennie B. Merrill has been trans- 
f rred from the trainiog department to the 
Normal College, as a tutor in the Department 
of Methods, at a salary of $1,000 per annum. 
The majority of the 250 teachers appointed for 
the winter evening schools are regularly em- 
ployed in the day schools. 


-.»eUnusually large freshman classes are 
reported from some of the colleges. Yale has 
210; Amherst, 105 ; University of Pennsylva- 
bia, 102; Dartmouth, 65; Smith College for 
Women, 65 in the entering class; Wesleyan 
University, 40, including 4 ladies; Middlebury 
College, Vt., 25. The Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Ladies’ College is full tooverflowing. A post- 
graduate and commercial course has been 
added to it. 


«-»-The degree of Doctor of Laws has been 
recently conferred by the University of Dub- 
lin on Professor J. P. Lesley, professor of 
geology in the University of Pennsylvania and 
superintendent of the geological survey of the 
state. 

-+s-1t seems to be true that phonetic spell- 
ing isto be introduced into the Philadelphia 
public schools, 


«se Five ladies passed the Harvard examina- 
tions in Cincinnatiin June. 
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News of the Werk, 


ExciusivE of the Kitty Hawk disaster, the 
losses on the Water for the year ending in 
July will not exceed one hundred lives. The 
steamboat service on the waters of the Missis- 
sippi shows a marked improvement. This is 
largely attributed to the vigorous action of the 
New- Orleans supervisor in refusing to grant 
licenses to steamboat men who were addicted 
to drunkenness, and also to the rigorous en- 
forcement of the law of 1871 in the testing of 
boiler-plates. At New York the number of 
boiler explosions has been exceptionally large 
owing chiefly to carelessness. Instructions 
have been sent to the local inspectors to use 
increased vigilance. 





..--Up to the 2ist the number of yellow 
fever deaths, as far as known, was reported at 
6,212; of which 2,385 were at New Orleans, 
2240 at Memphis, 676 at Vicksburg, 271 at 
Grenada, 133 at Greenville, Miss., and the re- 
mainder at various places. The most northerly 
point where deaths have occurred is Gallipolis, 
Ohio, 14 being reported from there. A remark- 
able feature of the epidemic is its visitation of 
many small places which have had no inter- 
course with the infected towns, indicating that 
the poison may have been conveyed in the air, 
New York’s total gifts for the sufferers reach 
to nearly $295,000. 


.»..Sherman City, a small village in Isabella 
County, Mich., was utterly destroyed on the 
18th by a terrific tornado, Every building ex- 
cept one frame building was swept away, and 
that was partly destroyed. The air was thick 
with timbers, boards, bricks, and stones and 
the inhabitants took refuge in cellars. Several 
persons were hurt, but no one killed. 


..»-About 300 Indians of the Cheyenne tribe 
broke away from the agency at Fort Reno, 
Kansas, early in September, and inflicted some 
loss on the troops who pursued them. Gen, 
Sheridan reports that their grievances are in- 
sufficient food and irregularity in its delivery, 
They also claim the right to live in the Big 
Horn Mountains, 


....M. Gambetta, the French Republican 
leader. made a strong speech at Romans, on 
the 18th, taking ground against the Ultra- 
montanes and the tyranny of the Roman Cath 
olic clerical spirit. This is regarded as the 
key-note of future French Republican policy— 
war upon the Church asit exists. 


..seThe Massachusetts State Republican 
ticket, nominated at Worcester on the 18th, in- 
cludes Thomas Talbot for Governor; Joln D. 
Long for Lieut.-Gov.; H. B. Plerce for Sec- 
retary of State; Chas. Endicott Treasurer; 
Geo. Marston Attorney-General, 


...-Austrian troops have occupied Bereska, 
Dubrava, and Krespie, in Bosnia, after stub- 
born fighting. Strong opposition is arising in 
Hungary against Count Andrassy, on account 
of the reverses which the imperial army has 
met with. 


.-e-The German Parliament Committee on 
the Anti-Socialist Bill have adopted, by a vote 
of 13 to 8, the amendment proposed by Herr 
Lasker, that Socialist societies coming under 
prohibition are such as endanger the public 
peace. 


....Col. T. B. Thorpe, known best before 
the late war as a graphic and humorous writer 
and speaker, died in this city, on the 20th..... 
On the same date died Gen. Henry Raymond, 
the oldest survivor of the 1812 War. 


.-+.The Batler ticket in Massachusetts loses 
D. N. Skillings, nominee for treasurer; B. 
O’Reilly, for auditor; and Caleb Cushing, at- 
torney-general. All decline to run. 


-.--A special congregation of the Cardinals 
has decided that the Pope should not leave the 
Vatican unless under special overruling circum- 
stances. 


«+eeRain has fallen abundently in the recent 
famine dis‘ricts of Northern China and a harv- 
est is now looked for sufficient to meet present 
needs. 


...eThe Canada election on the 17th resulted 
in favor of the Protectionists, as against the 
Free-Trade party, and by very decisive major- 
ities, 


.eeePrince Bismarck is confined to his bed 
with a species of erysipelas and his physicians 
urge his leaving Berlin as soon as possible. 


.-e.Dean Stanley, now visiting the United 
States, was among the speakers at the recent 
Endicott anniversary at Salem, Mass. 


«-eeThe Chinese propose building a railway 
between Tien-Tsin and Kiku—the first in the 
Empire. 


«eee The Spanish frigate “Pizarro” foundered 
atseaonthe 1ith. No lives were lost. 





Pebbles, 


WHATEVER the season, a gymnast always 
wears both spring and fall clothing. 





e+e» When Dennis Kearney reaches Williman- 
tic with bis twaddle about pooling issues, he 
will see something worth talking about in the 
way it issues its spools. 


.-e.“* Suppose I should work myself up to 
the interrogation point?’’ said a beau to his 
sweetheart. ‘I should respond with an ex- 
clamation !” was the reply. 


..»-"* Eh, mon, your Psalm-buik {s ill bund,’”’ 
said the Scotch pastor to the man who, in pull- 
ing out his handkerchief in church, scattered a 
pack of cards over the floor. 


...-An artist once painted an angel with six 
toes. ‘* Who ever saw an angel with six toes ?” 
people inquired. ‘* Who ever saw one with 
less?’ was the counter question, 


.»..Oh ! if you ask me whereabouts 
My soul delights to dwell, 
When I am on my fishing-bouts, 
‘Tis at my snug hotel. 


-+e-At a catechetical examination in Scot- 
land, a little girl was asked; ‘‘ Why did the 
Israelites make a golden calf?’ She answered: 
“They badna as muckle siller as wad made a 
coo.”’ 


.... The following notice was posted on the 
office-door of a life insurance ageot in New- 
burg, N. Y., io the summer of 1877: 

* Away on vacation. Willreturn on the 25th 
ultimo.”’ 

eee Lshman: ‘* Where shall! find Darwin’s 
works?” Librarian: “What do you want 
with Darwin?” Freshman: “1 want his * Ori- 
gin of Species,’ so as to find out something 
about this finance question,” 


--»-On being asked why he went into bank- 
ruptcy, he replied: ‘‘ Well, my Iabilities were 
large, my inabilities pumerous, and my prob- 
abilities unpromising; and so I just thought 
I’d do as my neighbors do, you know.” 


--ee*fOh! Mamma, please do come up!” 
‘ What is wanted, my daughter ?’’ queried the 
tender parent. ‘‘Dear, dear me!’’ was the 
pathetic reply. ‘I can’t decide which dress to 
wear, and I am so afraid I shall be late to 
church.” 


«+e! Thomas, spell weather,” sald a school- 
master to one of his pupils. ‘* W-i-e-a t-h-i-o-u r, 
weather.” ‘‘ Well, Thomas, you may set 
down,”’ said the teacher. ‘‘ I think this is the 
worst spell of weather we have had since 
Chrietmas.” 

«+eeAn old Higbland clergyman, who had re- 
ceived several calls, asked his servant where 
he should go. The servant said: ‘‘Go where 
there is most siv, sir.”” The preacher conclud- 
ed that was good advice, and went where there 
was most money. 


..ee'* Hurrah! Hurrah!’ cried a young 
lawyer, who succeeded to his father’s practice, 
‘*Dve settled that old lawsuit at last.’ ‘ Set- 
tled it!” exclaimed the astonished parent. 
‘“‘ Why, we’ve supported the family on that for 
the last ten ycars and might bave much 
longer !”’ 

.-.eT wo men disputing about the pronunci- 
ation of the word ‘‘ either ’’—one saying it was 
ee-ther, the other i-ther—agreed to refer the 
matter tothe first person they met, who hap- 
pened to be an Irisbman, and who confounded 
them both by declaring: ‘‘It’s naythur, for 
it’s ayther.” 

-o-** She'd be prettier were it not that one 
of her eyes is smaller than the other.” ‘* Ho! 
bo!”’ replied Brown. “That's all you know 
about it. Look more closely next time, and 
you’ll see that one of her eyes is larger than 
theother.”? Jones remarked that he thought 
he couldn’t be mistaken. 


.»»Our Paris Exposition correspondent met 
with a serious mishap this morning. While 
descending the stairs leading to our press-room, 
he slipped and fell, epraining his right wrist. 
As we can’t spare time to act as his amanuen- 
sis, his Paris correspondence will not appear 
for a few weeks.—Norristown Herald. 


.eee'f Dear me, what charming little birds. 
They are perfectly exquisite.” ‘‘They are 
not birds, my dear,’’ replied ber country cou- 
sin. ‘* They are butternies,” ‘Ob! you don’t 
say so! Then these are the deah little crea- 
tures that fly from flower to flower and gather 
the sweet yellow butter that we use. They 
are too lovely for anything.” — Whitehall Times, 


o-eelt was proposed to erect a monument B 
the village square to the Father of his Country, 
and old Squire Higgings was called upon for a 
liberal donation. ‘‘I can’t give anything this 
time,” he said; *‘ but you may know that I al- 
ways carry Washington in my heart.’’ ‘* Well,” 
answered the man with the subscription-paper, 
“ 111 can say is that you've got the Father of 

his Country in a very tight spot.” 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pud> 
Nehers for all volwmes recowed. The inverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection af works for furs 
ther notice. 


THE CREATIVE WEEK.* 


Votumes which attempt to reconcile 
Genesis and geology are very numerous, 
and it is with apprehension that we take 
up another, which can hardly add anything 
to what has gone before. But this volume, 
at least, escapes the danger of doing injury, 
More than that, its influence will be health- 
ful wherever itis read. It is a safe book 
to be offered, as this has been, as a pre- 
mium by The National Baptist, one of the 
three best Baptist papers in the United 
States—which the other two are the editors 
know—and a vastly more appropriate pre- 
mium than the “ Laundry Jack,” conspic- 
uously offered by another Baptist paper. 

Dr. G@. D. Boardman, the author, is one 
of the most popular pastors of Philadel- 
phia, and these studies were prepared by 
him for use in his own church, and after- 
ward repeated in fourteen consecutive 
Tuesday-noon lectures last winter and 
spring. Their character is highly orator- 
ical and strongly homiletical. Indeed, so 
much are these elements predominant that 
the title ‘‘ studies ” seems properly applica- 
ble more to the effort in these directions 
than to exegesis or science. There is in 
the style at times an almost exaggerated 
rhythmical quality, which with a peculiar 
voice may be made very effective, but 
which may offend a severe taste. But this 
is a minor criticism, and so is the occur- 
rence of occasional verbal slips—such as 
‘‘square leagues ” for cubic leagues (p. 88), 
or ‘‘ kilogramme” for milligramme (p. 125), 
or “igniting your blow-pipes” (p. 57). 
To see one of Dr. Boardman’s “ material- 
istic” friends igniting his blow-pipe would 
be amusing enough. Some slips in scien- 
tific fact are more important—such as that 
on p. 36, according to which there are 6,000 
nebule like our galaxy, composed, perhaps, 
of as many suns. There is no evidence 
for such a statement. 

We are struck with the generally reason- 
able view taken of the story of the Creative 
week by our author. He does not see in 
this story a dry historical record of literal 
fact; but a scenic picture, told phenome- 
nally or allegorically, of the beginnings of 
things. He says: 

‘*Let me frankly say it. I do not be- 
lieve that the Creative Record is to be 
taken literally. If I take one part of it as 
literal, then I must be consistent and take 
the whole as literal. 2Z.g9., I must believe 
that the seven days were literal days, of 
twenty-four hours each; that God spake in 
an articulate, audible voice, though there 
was not an ear to hear; that there was a 
first day, with morning and evening, though 
there was no sun to rise and set and so in- 
troduce morn and bequeath eve; that it 
it was the soil itself that brought forth veg- 
etation and birds and beasts; that God liter- 
ully spake to the animals, saying ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply and fill the earth’; 
that he actually had lungs and breathed 
into the nostrils of the first man; that he 
actually performed a surgical operation in 
Eden, and metamorphorsed one of Adam’s 
ribs iato a woman; that he actually rested 
on the seventh day because he was really 
tired out with bis creative toils, For my- 
self—most reverently I say it—the God I 
kneel before is greater than this.” 

This principle of interpretation runs 
through the whole explanation of these 
wonderful chapters, though without the 
careful apprehension of the consequences 
which should be felt by a scholar in his 
studies. Thus, if the story of the creation 
of woman isa parable ora myth, so as 
well may be that of the Flood, and the 
Tower of Babel, and the longevity of the 
patriarchs, But these our author, on p. 11, 
accepts literally, it would seem. It would 
please us to have some recognized scholar in 
the Baptist denomination—like Dr. Conant, 
or Dr. Toy, or Professor Gould—show us 
where and how we may stop in the unlit- 
eral interpretation which, we agree with 
them, we must adopt of these early tra- 
ditions. We are thankful for the good 
sense and the eloquence with which so hon- 
ored a preacher as Dr. Boardman has put 
this interpretation not before scholars, but 
before the people. On this matter the 
~¢S TUDIES IN THE CREATIVE WEEK. By GroncE 
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Baptist body isin advance of the Presby- 
terian, because they are not so narrowly 
tied to a theology which requires with its 
sin in Adam and its covenants the literal 
interpretation of the story of Eden. 

We thiok that the rhetorical excellence 
of this volume would not be injured by a 
little more care as to the reasoning em- 
ployed. Thus he says, p. 39, that it is ap 
intuition that ‘‘every effect must bave a 
cause.” This is not av intuition, but a 
truism. It isan identical proposition, like 
**Quid est, est."” It means, translating the 
word ‘‘elfect,” ‘‘What has a cause has a 
cause’; which is, we say, a truism, and not 
an intuition. He means to say that it is 
intuitive that every occurrence, change, 
event hasucause. The argument, p. 125, 
against evolution—that you cannot get 
more out of an organism tban is in it—is 
not sound, He says: ‘If a definite plant 
is developed in'o another; if a specific ani- 
mal is evolved into another, then the two 
animals, the two plants are equivalents in 
a [vital] weight.” This argument as per- 
fectly forbids us to believe that one variety 
can be evolved out of another, or even that 
ao adult can be evolved out of an ovum. 
As to ‘specific’ differences, no botanist 
living can tell a species from a variety. 
No» two will agree in concrete cases. So 
take our author’s wild fantusy, p. 75, about 
light streaming out from all the saints some 
day as prelud.d in the self-)uminousness of 
the glowworm, the vision of stars when a 
man gives his heid a knock, etc. This is 
so far from being science or sense that it is 
not even poetry, It may be Swedenborg- 
ianism, perbaps. 

Perbaps the most surprising passage in 
the whole volume is that in which the 
author, speaking from Philadelphia and 
from a Baptist pulpit, declares himself un- 
reservedly in favor of woman suffrage. 
In the chapter ‘‘ Genesis of Woman” he 
says, with great truth and power 

“The right of suffrage being a conferra- 
ble right, to be apportioned and regulated 
by the government, the right sbould be 
conf: rred eminently upon those who, in 
virtue of being particularly interested in 
having a good government and also in 
virtue of being especially endowed with 
the ivstinct of propriety, are likely to use 
the righ! of suffrx»ge intelligently and pa- 
trioticatly, Aod who are likely to use their 
right intelligently and patrioticully, if it be 
n tthe women of America? Who is likely 
to vote wisely, if it be not the wives, the 
value of whose husband's properly depends 
ona stable, just government; the meothers, 
whose sons and daughters are to be the 
America of the next generation? We 
heir a vreat deal said to-day about civil 
service reform, I will tell you the surest 
way of reforming thecivil service; and this 
not only as maoayed by the administration, 
but also as managed by Congress and legis- 
latures and city councils. Itis by appoint- 
ing your polling-places elsewhere than next 
door to a groggery and by inviting your 
mothers and wives and sisters to deposit 
ballors of their own free choice, and there- 
by save the country. America’s salvation 
lies, under God, in America’s women, It 
is precisely because I desire to conserve our 
glorious past that I plant myself on the 
platform of woman suffrage. There are 
times when radicali¢m is the intensest con- 
servatism. And this is precisely one of 
those times.” 

These are brave and noble words. 

We will not take time to analyze the 
chapter on the New Heaven and the New 
Earth. On that subject nearly all writers 
have a knowledge far beyond ours. Dr. 
Boardman thinks that ‘‘ tbe future body 
will probably be atomically identical with 
the present; but it will be molecularly dif- 
ferent.” We know no basis for this opin- 
ion. Our autbor looks fora literal ‘‘ new 
heaven and new earth,” atomically identi- 
cal with ours, but pbenomenally different, 
in which the redeemed shall live in glory. 
The change will come suddenly. God can 
produce it. All he needs to do is “to 
change in the case of oxygen, and this in 
the slightest degree possible, the law of 
definite proportionals, and the universe 
may explode.” About the sudden collapse 
and palingenesis of the world we have no 
knowledge; but we do have an assurance 
that, if it shall come, it will be by God’s 
use of the laws he has impressed upon Na- 
ture, and not by breaking them. 





BENJAMIN DuisRakui. Lord Beaconsfield, 
has wriiten and published eleven novels since 
he was tweuty-one years old. The tbird in 
order of these, The Young Duke, comes to us 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


among the brand-new publications of the 
“ Franklin Square Library.’”’ It belongs to the 
autbor’s first literary period. It was written ia 
1830, two years before he went into political 
life ; but its interest to day lies in its foreshad- 
owing of that brilliant career, ‘ Vivian Grey,” 
written at the age of twenty-one, and ‘* Cap- 
tain Popanella,”’ two years Jater, had preceded 
The Young Duke, a story which was dashed off 
in three weeks, during the author’s first visit 
to [aly. It is a sparkling and witty satire 
upon English bigh life—a study of its splen- 
dors and of its mad dissipations. And both 
descriptions and commentary are often con- 
celved in tbe Byronic vein ; fur Disraeli, born 
only seventren years later than Byron and 
writing only six years after his death, was at 
that time under the full influence of a roman- 
tic magic which hae bad no parallel in Eoglish 
literature since ‘‘the Thunderer sank in Misso- 
longhi’s fatal marsh.’’ But, aside from the 
story, there are whole chapters of soliloquy 
and interlude, in which the young Disraeli 
pours forth bis ambitions, his sorrows and dis- 
appoiutments, bis passion and aspiration also, 
with a quite Byronic freedom. Sitting in an 
old Riman palace, he thus ‘‘ wreaks his soul 
upon expression ’’: 

‘*T write with an aching bead and quivering 

hand; yet I must write, if but to break the 
solitude, which isto me a world quick with ex- 
citing life. I scrinble to divert a brain which, 
though weak, will struggle with strong 
thoughts, and Jest my mind should nurse it- 
self into madness. . . . I understand that 
it. was eet'led that I should be written down, I 
wonder why these kind gentlemen did vot suc- 
ceed? . . When I begip again Ishal) know 
better. Lam not ove of those minds on whom 
experience is thrown away. Ou! En- 
giand. Ob! mycountry, Not fio hate I left 
thee; not in bitterness am I wandering here, 
a Although full meny an eastern cl me 
and southern race have given me sometning of 
their burning blood, it flows for thee . . , 
and with the haughty fortunes of thy realm my 
destiny would mingle!” 
This in a single chapter; and in a later one 
may be read this striking prophecy, one among 
many others equally remarkable that might 
be cited from Disraeli’s earlier works: ‘* A man 
may speak very wellintbe House of Commons 
and fail very completely in the House of 
Lords. There are two very distinct styles 
requisite. I intend, in the course of my carver, 
if I bave time, to give a specimen of both.” 
The young man who could write those senten- 
ces must have possessed noble traits, whatever 
his enemies may say. Never, certainly, wis a 
spirit more ardent, more conscious of its own 
power, or moved by loftier worldly ambitions 
than Disraeli’s at twenty-five. It would be 
deeply interesting to quote more at length from 
these self-revelatory passages, to study the 
clues of bis ambition and the clear pre- 
sages, here definitely recorded nearly fifty years 
beforehand, of its astonishing fulfillment. But 
we must not linger. It is enough to say that 
those who have not yet read Dizraelf's earlier 
novels, or who have read them as our grand- 
fathers read them, for the sake of the story 
mainly, will tind in them one of the clearest 
self-drawn pictures of a subtle, passionate, and 
ntrospective genius that English literature 
has given us since Byron’s time. 


.... Fortune of the Republic, lecture by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, is the somewhat man- 
nered title of the Concord philosopher's last lit- 
tlebook. Students who may stiil read his writ- 
ings in the search of more or less systematized 
thought, of an intellectual consensus, will not 
tind more of it here than in any of his pre- 
vious works since 1837. We have no wish to 
speak otherwise than with due respect of Mr, 
Emerson, our most distinguished living writer 
of prose ; but those who have studied him the 
longest, the most faithfully, and with the most 
of hope that he was to interpret for us some 
of the so-called ‘‘open secrets’’ of life are 
now the most convineed of the truth of the 
forty-years-old sentence, that Emerson’s 
thought is not organizedthought. It does not 
cohere beyond the paragraph ; the sentence is 
commonly its unitary limit. Emerson’s-writ- 
ings are full of noble feeling, of aspiration, of 
suggestion, He isa pure and severe moralist; 
but he fs in no sense what, following the popu- 
lar phrase, we have above called him. Heisinno 
sense a philosopher, for the essence of philos- 
ophy is not merely tothink. Itis toconneet one’s 
thoughts; to put two thoughts together, to 
point out theirnecessary relation. Philosophy 
thows a third thing: the nexus of the two. 
Now, Emerson seldom does this. Nor does he 
merely fail to do it. He does constantly the 
contrary thing. There could be no better in- 
stance of this unphilosophic method than the 
first one that we notice in the present lecture. 
‘* The distinction and end of a sound'y consti- 
tuted man,’ says Mr. Emerson, ‘‘is hie iabor. 
Use is inscribed on all his faculties. Use is the 
end to which he exists. As the tree exists for 
its fruit, so a man for his work.”’ Now, re- 
mark the contradiction: ‘A fruitless plant, an 
idle animal does not stand in the universe, 
They are aJl toiling.’” Thus we have labor set 
up as the distinctive function of man; and 
immediately afterward as the characteristic of 





the plant and the animal. Surely, the philo- 
sophic and even the literary sense is deficient 
here. If it be said thatitis unfair to judge Mr. 
Ewerson by the work of his old age, we answer 
tbat the same fault runs through the whole of 
his work, from youth toage. Mr. Emerson, in 
a word, thinks by sentences, snd not by sub- 
jects. Those who go to him seeking strictly 
intellectual help must be disappointed ; and 
more, perbaps, in the present lecture than in 
previous ones, upon less grave and less definite 
subjects. Asa true mworalist, Mr. Emerson has 
done good service to the country ; but the for- 
tunes of the Republic will never be clearly 
divined or safely prospercd without the aid 
of more systematic and more serious think- 
ing than we conce've Mr. Emerson's to be. 
(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


....Mr. M. F. Sweetser’s short life of Guido 
Reni is the freshest and most interesting of 
the *‘ Artist Biography ” series thus far. Com- 
paratively untrodden ground is entered in 
this little book. Guido was born in 1575, ove 
year after the death of Vasari and several years 
too late for the additional fame which we may 
presume he would have gained had bis life 
been first written by that wonderful biogra- 
pher, instead of the comparatively obscure 
Count of Malvasia (1616—1698), whose ** Felsi- 
na Pittrice, or Lives of the Bolognese Artists ” 
supply the greater part of what we kpow about 
Guido. Mr. Sweetser has drawn freely from 
this very interesting and comparatively little- 
known source, ‘‘At the present day,’ says 
he, ‘‘Guido is out of fashion, A cen- 
tury ago the Bologoevse artists were held in the 
foremost rank and the pre-Rapbaelites were 
almost unbeard of ; and a ceaotury hence a new 
school of criticism may elevate new 
idols. In view of this uostability of 
the criterions of excellence, I have felt at 
liberiy to follow the hearty admiration of 
Malvasia and my own preferences, rather than 
the present vogue. . . . In some cases I 
have translated Malvasia almost literally, bop- 
ing that the avtique quaintness of his style 
may be thought preferable to a dry modern 
paraphrase.’? The reeult of Mr. Sweetser’s 
method is sometimes a curious sense of 
anacbrovism in the collocation of old and 
modern criticisms, as when, after Passeri’s 
opinion, we come upon that of Hawthorne, 
who knew, perbaps, less about painting than 
any other living person who hed as lively a 
sense of beauty as his. But Mr. Sweetser has 
made an excellent and interesting book. He 
reaffirms the conclusion of Bartolozzt and of 
other recent critics—and our readers will re- 
member Mr. Jarves’s letter tothe same effect 
—that the famouse Barberini portrait, coumon- 
ly called Guido’s ‘‘ Beatrice,’”’ was not painted 
by Guido and does not represent, Beatrice. 
Both its subject and its painter, he adds, re- 
main a mystery. ‘‘Who was the lady whose 
features were thus marvelously portrayed ? 
And who was the master of such profound and 
subtle skill, whose brush prepared this amaz- 
ing picture? These are questions which may 
never be answered.” 

....f'rofessor Pressensee, materialist and in- 
ventor, is a story in which John Esten Cooke 
endeavors to show, as he puts it, that ‘the 
heart is better than the brain.” His hero, the 
Professor, is devoted to physical science and 
denies God. ‘‘1 do not believe in your future 
sta'e or your absolute soul. Life is heat. Heat 
goes and death comes. That is all I know about 
it.”’ He is an eccentric liver—now established 
in New York snd going to the Century Club; 
now retired to Western Virginia and housed 
luxuriously among the mountains. He invents 
the phonograph and preserves by its aid the 
words of the dead. He finds nothing in the 
world but matter and force. Finally, baving 
undergone severe affliction, in the loss of his 
wife and of a favorite daughter, he discards 
his materialistic philosophy and returns to the 
faith of his fathers. He becomes radically 
humanized. He takes the newspapers, he 
marries his surviving daughter to an impatient 
lover, he invents an improved plow, and de- 
votes himself to cabbages and contentment, 
The character of this American Faust is not, 
perbaps, very consistently developed ; but the 
handling of the story is vigorous and it will 
attract a due share of readers. (Harpers’s 
“ Half-Hour Series.’’) 


... Blush Roses, by Clara Francis Morse, is 
not the least entertaining novel of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Fiction” series. The fortunes of a bright 
group of girls—American, Frencb, English, and 
German, are the theme of the story.. The 
earlier scenes sre laid at their school fn Paris, 
and the later in societyin Dresden. Th: kla, 
the heroine, who escapes the rather weak con- 
spiracy of her guardians to give her to a Count 
Paul Ostenberg, and marries Oscar Von Hagen ; 
Mattie Harmon, the lively New England girl; 
June, the narrator of the story, who calls her- 
self an English maiden, but who seems much 
more American than English in the portrai- 
ture ; and their Parisian schoolmates, who also, 
it must be added, have nine American traits 
to one that is distinctively European—these 
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girls are the real “‘ bluch roses’’ of the etory, 
though blush roses of the horticultural sort 
are not wanting on due occasion. The story 
is lively and clever, and, though it has not 
much interest of plot, there ia in it a sufficient 
tbread of sentiment. We were about to call it 
a mere story of school-girls ; but we remember 
what Teufelsdréckh says bereanent: ‘‘ Never- 
theless it is plausibly urged that young ladies 
|Madchev] are to mankind precisely the most 
delightful in these years.”’ (Harper & Brothers. ) 


....The Lady of Launay was named Mrs. 
Miles; and she was one of those stern old 
dames who will never permit themselves to be 
happy if they can help it and who must always 
have their own way. at whatever cost or suf- 
fering to others. ‘‘She would not leeve the 
parish chureh to bear a good sermon else- 
where, because even a sermon might be a 
snare.’”?’ Sbe ruled her house with an inexor- 
able will. Philip was her son and heir, and 
Bessy Pryor, her niece and adopted daughter, 
was the one creature whom she loved, Philip 
fellin love with Bessy and Bessy with Philip. 
Horror on the part of Madame Miles, who bad 
settled it that Bessy should marry a rector and 
Philip a red haired beiress from Ccrnwall. 
Neither Philip nor Bessy prove tractable ; 80 
Madame Miles drivesthem both from the house, 
and Bessey from the eccuntry, to rusticate in 
Normandy. Misery of the three people and 
melancholy of the rector. Final relenting on 
the part of the old lady; recall of the young 
people to Launay ; and inthe twelfth chapter 
the marriage of Bessy to Philip. Such are the 
tribulations and toe joy of this short story. 
It is by Anthony Trollope. It appears in the 
Harpers’s ‘‘ Half-Hour Series.’ ‘ 


.eeeSir Roger de Coverley, from The Specta- 
tor, 1s a collection of the grester part of 
the thirty essays in which the fa nous baroret 
of Worcestershire was portrayed by Addison 
and his coworkers. Tis collocation gives 
fresh unity to Sir Roger’s character; and the 
editing has been very judiciously done by Mr. 
W. Henry Willis, who adds full notes and illus- 
trations to the classic text. ‘This little book 
forms one cf the Harpers’s ‘‘Half-Hour Se- 
ries.”’ 





LITERARY NEWS. 


We understand that the excellent article on 
Gladstone in the September /nilernational Re- 
view was by Dr. Ray Palmer. 


According to the London Academy, Mr. Gren- 
ville Murray’s recent) work, “ Round about 
France,’ has been selzed in France by the 
authorities. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson is engaged upon a 
paper treating of ‘‘Ether Drinking and other 
Extra Alcoholic Modes of Inte xieation,”’ which 
is to make its first appearance in an early num- 
ber of the @entleman’s Magazine. 


Colouel T. B. Thorpe, whose death occurred 
in this city last week, contributed the last arti- 
cle he wrote for the press to Baldwin's Monthly, 
lt is published in the present September num- 
ber and is entitled ‘‘ American Pictures.” 


The Hungarian Academy of Sciences has 
undertaken to publish the work of Prof. Carl 
Szabo on ‘Hungarian Bibliography.” The 
first book in the Magyar language was printed 
at Niiremberg, in 1484. Printing was intro- 
duced into Hungary in 1581. 


M. Salmon has just brought out a book en- 
titled ‘Dictionnaire Archéologique du Départe- 
ment de V Younes Epceque Celtique.’ The tirst 
volume contains the description of antiquities 
before the Roman Conquest. The second will 
embrace the Roman Period. 


The American Tract Society will have readv 
next month an illustrated juvenile entitled 
“Life and Adventure in Japan,’”’ by Prof. E. 
Warren Clark, who was called from this coun- 
try by the Japanese Government to take 
charge of one of its important educational 
projects. The book will give a sketch of Ja- 
pan, its scenery and cities, its people, the r 
manners and customs, etc. 


The editor of the American Antiquartan pro 
poses to publish the Lord’s Prayer in the vari- 
ous [Indian dialects of North America, and is 
collecting traditions on the flood, creation, tree 
and serpent, culture hero, etc. Any one who 
can furnish information on these p ints will 
confer a favor by writing to The American An 
tiquarian, Rev. Stephen D. Peet editor, Union- 
ville, Lake Co., O. 


Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready 
**Cowper’s Task,” with illustrations by Birk- 
et Foster, suitable as a gift-book of moderate 
price ; anew volume by Dr. Macduff, entitled 
‘*Eventide at Bethel’; ‘ Pointed Papers’’ for 
the Christian life, by the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D.; and a vew volume by the author of 
“The Wide, Wide World,” “ Brokeu Walls,” 
or the story of the Captivity, illustrated, uni- 
form with “The Kingdom of Judah,’’ by the 
same author, issued in the spring. 





Among recent English publications are ‘‘ En 
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glish Party Leaders and English Parttfes,” by 
W. H. D Adams; “‘ The Eastern Question and 
Foreign Policy of Great Britain,’ by H. H. 
Crealo:k; ‘‘A Sketch of the Modern Lan- 
guages of Fast Iodia,” by R. N. Curt; Nerv- 
ous Diseases: their Description and Treat- 
ment,” by A. M. Hamilton ; ‘ An Essay on the 
Systematic Training of the B-dy,’”’ by C. H. 
Schaible; ‘‘Gospel of St. John in Anglo- 
Saxon,’ etc., by W. W. Skeat; ‘Early Chris- 
tian Architecture,” by M. Stokes; ‘‘ Cyprus, 
Historical and Desc 'iptive,” from the German 
of F. Von Lobrer; ‘‘ History of Indian Liter- 
ature,’’ from the German of A. Weber. 


The ‘ Bibliotheca Philosophorum Medic 
Aitatis,” edited by Prof Barach, at Innsbruck, 
is advancing rapidly. The second fasciculus 
contains the end of ‘ Bernardi Silvestris de 
Mundi Vaiversitate libri duo sive Megacosmus et 
Microcosmus” and ‘ Excerpta ¢ libro Alfredi 
Anglici de Motu Cordis item Costa-Ben-Luce de 
Differentia Anime et Spiritus liber translatus a 
Johanne Hispanensi” The third fascicalus will 
- contain an essay on the semi-pantheism of the 
Middle Ages and the continuation of Jobn 
Scotus Erigena’s doctrines in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The fourth fasciculus will contain 
Gulielm1s de Conchi’s ‘ Dialogus de Substantiis 
Physicis,”’ preceded by an essay op the author’s 
life, writings, and philosophy. 
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Lesson in Cookery. Hand-Book of the Na- 


tional Training School for Cookery (South 
Kensington, London), with Principles of 
Diet in Health and Disease. By Thos. K. 
Chambers, M.D. Kdited by Eliza A. You- 
mans. he RT re 

Sound. A Series of Simple, Entertaining. ang 
Inexpensive Experim ‘nts for Students of 
Every Age By Altred M. M yer, of the 
Stevens Institute. 12mo, pp.1sl. Ibid..... 

Antoinette. A Story. By — re, 
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The Great been Composers. 
Ibid 


The Bubble Reputation. A Novel By Kath- 
erine King, author of ** Hugh Melton.” 8vo, 
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The Magic Flower-Pot, and. “other Stories. By 
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ALZOG’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Translated, Edited, and brought down tothe 
Present Time by Rey. KF. J. Pabisch, D.D., 
C.L.D.. UL D., President, and Rev. Thos 8. 
Byrne, Professor of Mount Saint Mary’s 
ofthe West, Cincinnati, 0. 

3 Vols. 8vo. Cloth. $15, 
Will be sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of 
the price, by 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SHRMONS_ _ 


ST a Lat BY TH. 


GREY. PHILLIPS | BROOKS.: 


20 Sermons. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


‘** Evidently the day of Rr reaching has not gone by. 
The sermon has as many hearers asin any previous 
age. It nas passed its Cig r domain of speech and 
invaded the realm of print. The — has no surer 
audience than the sermon. . Mr. Brooks ts, be- 
yond question. one of the most effective of living 
preachers.” —The Literary World. 

“No one in our one has bad more continuous 
or more conspicno in pr than Mr, 
Brooks.’ Scribner's Montht ue 

* Long may he live to preach, and hal may these 

sermons be read in regions ‘where he cannot be 
heard, carrying life and joy and peace and rescue to 
many.”’— Boston satan’ a0 


BY THE LATE CANON MOZLEY. 
ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


CONTENTS; 


VoLuME I.—Introduction and Memoir of the Au- 
thor—Lord Strafford—Archbtshop Laud Carlylte’s 
Crom vell—Luther VOLUME II,—Dr. ‘Arnold— lan 
cho White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermwon-The Book of Job— 
Maurice’s Theological Kssays—Indian Conversion— 

—The Argument of Design—The Principle +f Causa- 
tion Considered in Opposition to Atheistie Theories 
—In Memoriam, Mr Rickards, of Stowiangt  ft—Li:t 
of the Author’s Articies and Works. 


2 VOIB., BVO..0-.. 10. 00000 See 





Treatise on the Avgustinian Doctrine 
of Predestination. 
By THE Rev. J. B. MOZLEY, D.D. 
New Eadltion. 12mo. 
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Canon Farrar’s * * Saintly Workers.” 
Lenten Lectures delivered at St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, March and April, 1878. 


12mo, 227 pages . . $1.25. 





“The Likeliest Belief.” 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 


PLAIN SERMONS Me A forse OF PRESENT 
INTEREST. By the Rev. WILLIAM KR. HUNTING- 
TON, D.D., Rector of All Saints’ ¢ hurch, Worcester. 


amo... $1.00. 


Salvator Mundi F 


OR, 8 CHRIST THR SAVIOUR OF ALL MEN, By 
the Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 


12mo 


For sate at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


113 Broadway, New York. 
Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY, 


CONTAINING 


- Taare AND COVENTRY. By 
BLANCHE ahi Of Illustrated. 

2. Lt ‘ BOY BLT By PAUL PASTNOR. 
3, ree PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1873. General 
xhibits Hy pnw AeD Ee KNIGHT. Illustrated. 

4 ¥ FOK PHRCIVAL.” A Novel. Lliustrated. 
5. bert vy EN LITERATURE OF TH« CAU- 
Fg MOUNTAINEERS. By George 


6. oF BARBA RY HICKS. A Story. 
c. 
i LADY. ‘MORGAN. By KATE A. SANBORN. 
A COMPARISON. Ry PAUL H. HAYNE, 
1 MiKo GH WINDING WAYS. A Novel. By 
EN W. OLNEY, author of “Love in Idle- 
A Sketch 
By SUSAN M. 
Part I. By 
By DAVID 





LADY 


By ROBERT 





ness 

10. COMMUNISTS AND CAPITALISTS, 
y OCTAVE THANET. 

EN DB’ MEHKTING. 

12. LE TEKS. ‘eROM MAURITIUS 
LADY BAK 

12, a ADVENTURE IN CYPRUS. 

14. NEIGHBORLY LOVE. By EMMA LAZARUS. 

1b. OUK MONTHLY GOSSIP :—Poe and Mrs. Whit- 

on; A Li.tle Perversity in Woman; Organi- 

zations for Mutual Aid; New York as an Art 
Patron; One of the Side Issues of the Paris 
Exp sition. 

16. LIVHKATURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, 4.0). Single Num- 
ber, 4 cents. SPECIMEN NUMBER, 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Bl- 
BLHS (all sizes), and ALBUMS. Immense and cheap 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEOLOG- 
1CAL STOCK ts unsurpassed in VARIKTY AND 
PRICK 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Libraries and Books Bought, 
65,782 M «gyificant Books at Our Price. 
89,100 Standard Books at Your Price. 
45.672 4 heological Books at Any Price. 
Cutalogue Free. 
LEG@AT BROS.,3 Beekman Street, N. Y. 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Sp ~ 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


NE@ PUBLICATIONS. 


PARIS: 


Its Parks and Gardens. Considered in Relation to 
the wants of Other Cities and of Public and Private 
Garoens. Second edition. enlarged und revised, with 
oe FY 850 illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, ele- 


ga 

Te il Times says: “ For a long time we bave 
aa vend 9 a more interesting and instructive book 

an this 

“The volume is a perfect monograph four the full- 
ness and accuracy of its information. leaving no 
point of imyortance untouched and dealing with 
pene A question that suggests itself to a thoughtful 
cons deration with spund judgment and enlightened 


eriticism.”’—The Lofidon ue en News. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F. R. 8., F. R.C.8., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy Royal Academy of Arts, late 
Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government -choolof 
Design, Soutn Kensington, ete.,ete. Tlustrated by 
— original drawings by 3. 8. Cuthbert. Imperial 
vo, 

The Coudis Academy says: “ Recognizing as we 
do the extreme importance of thorough anatomical 
study to the artist, we welcome most heartily Mr. 
Marshall’s ‘ Anatomy for Artists,’a book which is 
evidently the result of years of observation and 
study of the subject. It is ae gee aud care- 
fully written and will prove a most valuable addl- 
tion t> the literature of art. We expect to find it 
take its place side by side with ‘ Bell’s Anatomy of 
Expression’ in the es of every artist. 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. 


By E.C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. l2mo, $2. 
“A most amusing series of articles.”—The Athene- 
m. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


An Inguiry into the Causes which have Retarded 
the General Adoption of Free Trade since its Intro- 
duc pon oe into England. By HENRY FAWCETT, 

; mo. 7 

“The book is one that we can heartily recommend 
toall persons interested in economical ques'tons, 
and it would be agood thing forthe cause of free 
trade if a copy of it could be placed in the hands of 
every protectionist.”’—The Chicago Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 | Bond Street, New LY ork. 


IN PARADISB. 


THE GREAT NOVEL, 





From the German of PAUL HEYSE. 


“ Not a touch is given without adequate purpose ; 
not a sentence is written which does not help to pro- 
duce the effect sought. . . We may ca'l* In 
Paradise’? a great novel, with the utmost confidence 
in our judginent of it”’—New York EVENING 
Post. 


“Tf we are not mistaken, ‘In Puradise’ will 
create a genuine sensation in the higher literary 
circles of America,’’—BOSTON ‘TRANSCRIPT. 


“ The book has the calm of thoughtful, deliberate 
power in the midst of all its passions.’’—Boston 
COURIER. 


** No recent German fiction has revealed greater 
interest or ability.” — PHILADELPHIA NortH 
AMERICAN, 


“ This is a work of such extensive scope and such 
careful and felicitous workmanship that it is cer- 
tain to win more than an ordinary share of intelli- 
gent attention, . . . But, besides and above the 
proofs of intuition and of pictorial power, there en- 
ters into this book the decisive element of greatness 
that it aims to follow through the mingled yarn of 
life the threads of super'ative import and luster ; 
that in it high actions and high passions are worth- 
ily deseribed °—N. Y. SUN. 


“It is a symmetrical, well-built, and powerful 
novel, of absorbing interest, and capab e of arous- 
ing the most dormant and blasé of minds. It is 
likewise a profound and searching study of human 
nature, in manifold forms and under every possi- 
ble light.”’—UTica HERALD, 


‘In Paradise’? forms No. 12 of Appleton’s 
** Collection of Foreign Authors.’’ 


In two vols., paper cover, price 60 cents per 
vol. ; ia cloth, $1 per volume. 
For sale by all bookeellers. Mailed, post- 


paid, to any address in the United States on re 
ceipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
A FRESH SUPPLY. 


Frederick Keppel, of London and 43 Broadway, 
New York. bas returned from Europe with a very 
fine collecti n. Among them area number of Bib- 
lical and Classical subjects specially suitable for 
framing. 

Prices moderate. Correspondence is invited. 
Engravings wiil be sent on approval to any address. 
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By the Author Pa aon Sun-Maid.” 
899. The Lady of Launsy, by Anthory Trollope...ie 
398. Victor Lescar by Author of “ San. mid... 2 
397. mare x, by Auer ee ateal It Ali Hap- 
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38, Fred Vernon, by J. 
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386, Signa, by “Ouida” de 
285. Wooed and Married, b + -20¢ 
=. Back to the Ord Home, bys We 
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postpaid. on receipt of 12 cents for W-cent numbs rs 
d 25 cents f: for 20-cent nu» bers. by amues 
MUNRO. 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York. 


New Catalovues free by 
B e mail = coe. 
S REDUCED. 
CASSELL, PETTER * GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New Vork. 


6,000.00 1N GREENBAGKS. 


Our Sixteenth Annual 


GIFT OF PREMIUMS 


TO THE 


Subscribers of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


will be Awarded 


Wetnesday, Oot. 23d, 1878. 


Subscription Tickets Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
$2.00 for One Year, 


Including a Participation in our 
Premium Award. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


mple Papers and Circulars, containing 
full informat nv. will be sent free to any one 
addressing the Publisher, 

WM H. BURK, 
441 Larned > St. om Wem I Detroit, Mich. 




















ELEOTROTYPERS 
HAN hy STEREOTYPERS, 
Facesimiles of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 


\_ SSPECIALTY. 


“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the pa-t ten years,’’—Fraxk Lasur 


STIM Al ‘ES furnished on application, 











MUSlO PUBLICATIOBE 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR THE ella TRADE. 


THE HARMONIA. 


FOUR-PAKT SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 





This isan entirely new book, music well selected. 
and witn German one English words, the latter 
translated by L G. ELSON. A vaiuabie acquisition 
to the tist of Male Quurtette books. 


Compiete, #2 50. Vocel Parts, each, 60 cts. 
Together, *2 Ov. 





Teschers, etc. are invited to send for Catalogues 
and Cirewa 8, containing large lists of the bess, most 
useful, and newe:t books for their use the coming 
season. 


DIT*®ON & COS MUSICAL RECORD, 
a new Weekly Msica! Paper. A wide-awake paper 
for Mu-ic Teachers and their Pupils, Organists, 
Players, and music loversgenerally. 6 pages read- 
Ing-matt r, 6 pages se'ect+d music (312 pages per 
year), #2 per year, in advance. 





Teachers ot Finging-Classes will please examine 
L.O EMERSON’s * Onward” ($7.50 per doz ), similar 
to the ** Encore,” 80 widely known; or A. N. JOHN- 
SON’S “Method for Sinvine-Clasees” (86 per 
dozen); or EMERSON’S * Salutation” (812 per 
doz.), fur Choirs and -inging Schouls. 


All Books sent post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston; 

C. H. DITSON & CO... 843 Broadway, N, Y. 
gil BARC Es) 
MUSIC |): 205.5! MUSIC 
IN ADDITION TO THE 
Large Quantity of Reading Matter 
pertaining to the stndy and ween of Music, 


Musical News. ete 
The October Number (ready September 25th) of 


“CHURCH'S MUSICAL hp 





Wear (Comic). 5. 
I Think of Thee (Batlad). 6. Blessed are ne 7° 
Anthem Mower’s SastQuete 8. Shad 

Valtz. 9. Chopin’s Mazurkas big 10, Ouet yh ems 
ment (for O1gan). 1. ‘March, of the Masqueraders. 


7 Vocal and 4 Instrumental Pieces 
IN A SINGLE NUMBER OF 
CHURCH?’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Costing but $150 a Year. vith Premium! 
The Literary contents include fa!l isggppotsc of the 
New College of Music, under Th Be 
sure to send 15 cents for this number; 
still, $1.50 fer a year’s subscriotion, and nes one of 
tbe VINITOR PREWIUWS for pothivg 
(” Full particulars on receipt of stamp. 


Address 
JOHN CHURCH @ CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE CHURCHES IN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 





On ty a few years ago Australia was 
chiefly known as the country to which the 
British Government sent its convicted 
criminals. While a generation of boys 
have been growing up into manhood, it has 
become the seat of fine, prosperous colo- 
nies and one of the most flourishing, enter- 
prising, and loyal of the British posses- 
sions. 

Christian missionaries could hardly 
have been called upon to face a more dis- 
couraging prospect than Australia must 
have presented to the devoted men who first 
went out to evangelize it. Its aborigines 
were the most brutal and disgusting sav- 
ages that had been found, and the con- 
victs were but little less savage than they. 
The rush of adventurers after the discov- 
ery of gold brought a new set of difficul- 
ties. All of these troubles have been 
bravely encountered and nearly overcome. 
The colonies have outgrown the stigma 
connected with their early history and 
have become civilized and orderly states, 
The churches share in the prosperity 
which the colonies enjoy and to which 
they bave very largelv contributed. 

The first church was opened at Sydney 
in 1795; the first Wesleyan class-meeting 
was held at the same place in 1813; Thomas 
Leigh, the first Wesleyan missionary, ar- 
rived in 1815; St. Mary’s Cathedral, Syd- 
ney, was founded in 1829; the first Pro- 
testant bishop arrived in 1886. These are 
the principal religious events noticed in 
the chronological table which is published 
in the Australian Hand Book for 1878, and 
may serve as marks toindicate, though im- 
perfectly, the earlier stages in the building 
up of churches. Most that has been ac- 
complished has been done since the last 
date. 

About thirty denominations are repre- 
sented in the statistical returns of Aus- 
tralia, of which the leading ones, in their 
order, are the Church of England, the Ro- 
man Catholic, Wesleyan Methodist, and 
Presbyterian Churches, These churches 
include as adherents or furnish accommo- 
dation for more than one-fourth of the 
population of the whole country. The 
Episcopalians predominate considerably 
over any of the others, while the Roman 
Catholics and Wesleyans are not very far 
apart in numbers. The Church of England 
leads in New South Wales, West Australia, 
and Queensland; the Weslevansin Victoria 
and South Australia, The Roman Catho- 
lics slightly exceed the Episcopalians in 
Victoria and the Presbyterians exceed the 
Wesleyans in Queensland. The next de- 
nominations in order are the Primitive and 
other free Methodists, which together are 
about one-third as numerous as the Wes- 
leyans; the Congregationalists, who are 
most numerous in New South Wales; the 
Baptists, strongest in Victoria; and the 
Lutherans, strongest in Queensland. The 
Disciples of Christ figure among the minor 
denominations, with 25 churches and 8 450 
attendants in Victoria. Of the others, 
those most worthy of notice are the Morav- 
ians, Friends, German Evangelicals, 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, Swedenborg- 
jans, and Unitarians, 

The history of Tasmania is similar to 
that of Australia. It first came into notice 
about the beginning of the century as a 
penal colony, and was not fully emanci- 
pated from that stigma until 1853. Its 
aboriginal population dwindled away rapid- 
ly, until its last representative died in 1876. 
The Church of England again takes the 
lead, and is fol'owed in order by the Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterian (Scotch Kirk and 
Free Church), Wesleyan Methodist, Inde- 
pendent, Primitive Methodist, Baptist, and 
the smaller denominations, the whole in- 
cluding as adherents or providing for 
more than half the population. 

The number of Sunday-schools, by the 
lastest rettirns, in all of these colonies ex- 
cept Queensland and West Australia was 
8,128, with 24,914 teachers and 212,907 
scholars, 

Christianity has not had the same kind 
of difficulties to contend with in New 

Zealand that it had in the other colo- 
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of the Church Missionary Sod¥ety, who held 
their first service, under the protection of 
native chiefs, on Christmas Day of 1814. 
Two of its provincial departments were 
organized as Christian colonies under relig- 
ious direction—Otago by Scotch Free Pgs- 
byterians, in 1848; and Canterbury, by En- 
glish Episcopalians,in 1850. Butthecountry 
has suffered greatly from wars with the 
natives, and the religious statistics do not 
show that the churches have made much 
greater progress than in the neighboring 
colonies. According tothe returns of 1874, 
the church accommodation was sufficient 
for one-third of the population. Accord- 
ing to the same returns, the Church of En- 
gland led in numbers, and was followed in 
order by the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Ro- 
man Catholics, the Free Methodist bodies 
collectively, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
avd Lutherans. Thecolony has grown rap- 
idly in the last five years, ard the churches, 
taking the Wesleyan statistics asa criterion, 
have made a corresponding gain. The 
Episcopalians have eleven bishops in 
Australia, one in Tasmania, and six in New 
Zealand. The Roman Catholics have two 
archbishops, nine bishops, und a_vicar- 
general in Australia, a bishop and a vicar- 
general in Tasmania, and three bishops in 
New Zealand. The Congregationalists 
bave unions in each of the colonies in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and in New Zealand, 
The Presbyterians have three assemblies or 
synods in Australia, a presbytery in Tas- 
mania, and two separate organizations in 
New Zealand. The Wesleyans have four 
annual conferences in all the colonies, as- 
sociated into a General Conference, meeting 
every four years, whose last meeting was 
held in May of this year. 

Missionary work in the colonies is car- 
ried on among the colonists, the Chinese, 
and the natives. Nearly all the churches 
were originally mission churches; and 
they, as well asthe British societies with 
which they are still mostly affiliated, find 
their resources taxed to keep up with the 
increase of population, and a constant cry 
is going over to England for help. A de. 
scription of the situation in New Zealand, 
which was made before the recent anni- 
versary of the Congregational Colonial 
Missionary Society, in London, will apply 
equally well tothe other colonies. The 
colony, it was said, is in its infancy, without 
accumulated wealth, with the mass of the 
people actively engaged in the struggle for 
daily bread, the settlers in some districts 
few and far between, so that combination 
for religious purposes is difficult. The ab- 
sorbing character of colonial life is unfa- 
vorable to the culture of the religious life; 
and the startling growth of communities 
makes it impossible for the churches, un- 
aided, to meet the case. 

The Wesleyan chairman of the Queens- 
land district reported, at the session of his 
conference, that in a large section of coun- 
try, ending at athousand miles from Bris- 
bane, many places were without Protest- 
ant ministers, and every denomination la- 
boring in the district, except the Wesley- 
ans, was helped from England. The Wes- 
leyans are among the most active bodies in 
home missions. The other Methodist 
churches follow them according to their 
means. The Primitives have had mission- 
aries in the colonies since 1844, and have 
now 95 ministers and missionaries there. 
The New Connection spent $10,000 there 
last year, and the Free Churches are doing 
something. The Congregationalists, who 
have hitherto worked mainly in the towns 
and on the const, have recently arranged to 
extend their operations into the interior of 
New South Wales, and one of their minis- 
ters has undertaken evangelistic tours 
along the rivers in a canoe, carrying the 
Gospel ‘‘far into the interior and beyond 
the regions usually penetrated even by the 
bush missionary.” The Presbyterian 
Church of Otago, New Zealand, whose 
ministerial force has increased from 6 in 
1858 to 24 in 1868 and 48in 1878, looks 
after the families who move into the in- 
terior and is pushing its boundaries ‘‘ to 
the very limits of the land,” while it also 
remembers its duties to the heathen 
Maories and Ohinese, supports a mission- 
ary to the New Hebrides and is ready to 
send another there, and is looking after 





the Presbyterian planters in the Fiji 


The movements which have 
been in progress for sixteen years fora 
union between this Church and the Pres- 
byterian Church of New Zealand, cover- 
ing all the provinces north of Otago, are 
still delayed. The Episcopalians take care 
of those whom they claim, and are largely 
aided by the Society forthe Propagation 
of the Gospel. The colonists who swarm 
into the mining districts and accumulate in 
the large towns offer a fine field for the 
labors of evangelists, whose usefulness in 
this quarter is attested by the results of the 
efforts of the Rev. William Taylor several 
years ago, and of those of Mr, Somerville 
within the last two years. A great many 
Chinese have been attracted to the colo- 
nies by the gold excitement. They ap- 
pear to be most numerous io Victoria and 
Queensland. Missionaries have been sent 
among them, whose labors have been re- 
warded with some success—not only in 
drawing the men tothe Church, but even 
in the raising up of ministers among them. 

Missionary efforts among the Australian 
aborigines are directed to an inferior and 
fast declining people, who for a long time 
seemed incapable of receiving any im- 
provement. Yet it has not been without 
encouragement, for many worthy Chris- 
tians have been reared in later years among 
this race. The reports of the native insti- 
tution at Point Maclay and of the industrial 
native settlement at Mackay, in Queens- 
land, show that considerable capacity for 
improvement exists among them. Some 
of the members of a native settlement 
which was established by the government 
of Victoria about ten years ago for teach- 
ing Christianity and civilization gave very 
satisfactory accounts of their religious ex- 
perience at atea-meeting held last year, 
and actual and visible progress in indus- 
trial arts and intelligence has been made in 
their colony. At the Moravian missions at 
Ebenezer and Ramahyuck, Victoria, the 
people have learned to be industrious, the 
children sing so well that they are able to 
give public exhibitions in the towns, and 
a small contribution of money was lately 
made toward building a hospital at Sale, 
accompanied by a well-constructed letter, 
of native composition. The Immanuel 
Synod of Lutherans, besides caring for 
the German emigrants, has undertaken the 
former mission of the Moravians at Bukal- 
tanina, where, according to the last year’s 
report, the school is flourishing, the chil- 
dren are anxious to learn, the desire for 
baptism is increasing, the Sunday-after- 
noon services are well attended, and the 
Gospel has been preached to the heathen 
blacks assembled for a great festival, with 
gain to the station. 

The Maories, or aborigines of New Zea- 
land, have been declared one of the noblest 
and most capable races of savages on the 
earth. They number about 45,470 and 
nineteen-twentieths of them live on the 
northern island. They have hitherto 
manifested a bitter hostility to the white 
occupation of the country and have been 
engaged in repeated wars with the settlers; 
but better relations have sprung up between 
the two races and have been well cultivated 
since the last peace. Some of them have 


.adopted civilization and Christianity and 


become citizens, and bave even held public 
offices and sat in the legislative bodies, 
where they have shown abilities that no 
white man need be ashamed of. The 
government maintains about fifty schools 
among them, which are attended by about 
1,400 children, and they receive a share of 
attention in the missionary efforts of most 
of the leading churches. The agents of 
the Church Missionary Society report for 
this year that Maori Christianity ‘‘has 
shown undeniable signs of strength and 
growth.” The New Zealand Wesleyan 
Conference returns 885 members in con- 
nection with its Maori mission, and its 
Church Extension Society ‘has three En- 
glish missionaries ministering to both En- 
glish and Maori congregations; five Maori 
ordained ministers and five native cate- 
chists; and nineteen congregations, four- 
teen Sunday-schools, and four day schools 
among this people. 

The several colonies have made separate 
provisiors for the maintenance of secular 
eiucation. The compulsory law is in force 
in Victoria, and in a modified form in 





South Australia. The public schools are 
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supplemented by denominational schools, 
of which a relatively small number are 
maintained by their respective churches, 
and which are aided by public grants in 
some of the colonies, but have to depend on 
their own resources in others. Among in- 
stitutions for the higher education, the 
general or state schools are the Grammar 
School and the University of Sydney; the 
Melbourne University; Alexandra College 
for Ladies, at Hamilton, Victoria; the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide; the high schools at 
Hobart Town; and the New Zealand Uni- 
versity, Dunedin. 

Besides these, the Episcopalians have St. 
Paul’s College, at Sydney; grammar schools 
at Melbourne and Geelong, Victoria; a 
collegiate school at St. Peter’s and gram- 
mar schools at Kooringa and Christ Church, 
South Australia; and Canterbury College, 
Christ Church, New Zealand. The Roman 
Catholics have St. Paul’s College, Sydney, 
and ‘‘admirable educational establish- 
ments throughout the colony” of West 
Australia, the principal of which are the 
three at Perth and Fremantle. The Pres- 
byterians have St. Andrew’s College, Syd- 
ney; the Scotch College and the Ladies’ 
College at Melbourne; and Geelong Col- 
lege, Victoria. The Wesley»ns have New- 
ington College and a theol: gical institute 
in connection with the New South Wales 
and Queensland Conference; Wesley Col- 
lege, Melbourne; Prince Alfred College, 
Adelaide; and Horton College, Hobart 
Town, the last being the principal institu- 
tion in Tasmania. 

The religious review of Australia is not 
complete without a reference to the exten- 
sive missionary operations in the outlying 
islands. They consist of the Wesleyan 
missions in the Fiji and Friendly Islands, 
which are directly connected with one of 
the Australian conferences and furnish 
the Church with nearly 80,000 of its 57,274 
members, attached to which are a training 
school at Nuvuloa, Fiji, and a high school 
and Tubon College, st Nukualofa, Tonga; 
the Presbyterian missions in the New 
Hebrides; and the newly-opened missions 
of the London, Church, Wesleyan, and 
other missionary societies in New Guinea, 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the Duke 
of York Islands, which, manned mostly 
with native South Sea Island converts, 
have made a good beginning and « consid- 
erable advance in gaining the confidence of 
the natives, 





THE Methodist General Conference at Mon- 
treal has had a discussion on propositions 
to extend the pastoral term. The committee 
reported against them. Five ministers spoke 
in favor of extension and six ministers and 
several laymen spoke against it. Dr. Suther- 
land thought the time for a change had not 
yet come. Dr. Norris said no one was asking 
for the change except a few ministers in the 
cities, The Rev. Mr. Hart said, in respect to 
young people, the present system was very 
objectionable. Other churches were in ad- 
vance of the Methodist in power over the 
young. The Conference voted down all 
amendments proposing a change. It was re- 
ported that the income of the Missionary So- 
ciety the last four years had been $597,282. 
Dr. Enoch Pond resigned as Missionary secre- 
tary, avd his colleague, Dr. Alexander Sutber- 
land, was re-elected as sole secretary. The 
Society is now burdened with a debt of over 
$63,000. A motion to admit laymen to the 
district meetings was lost by a vote of 65 in 
favor to 62 against—less than two-thirds in the 
affirmative. In the General Conference at 
Belleville the committee on lay delegation 
reported in favor of the admission of lay del- 
egates to the General Conference. The organ 
of the Church reports the close of the Confer- 
ence, but does not say whether the commit- 
tee’s report was adopted or not. 


....M. Gambetta has startled the Vatican by 
an attack upon Ultramontani:m, avd the 
French bishops have been instructed or are to 
be instructed to do all they can to counteract 
the influence of M. Gambetta’s speech. This 
is what he said: 

“The clerical question—that is to say, the 
question of the relations between Church and 
state—keeps all other questions in suspense 
here. In the Church it fs that spirit of the 
past which takes refuge and gathers the 
strength I denounce. An_ ever-increasing 
danger to society runs from the Ultramontane 
spirit—the spirit of the Vatican, of the Sylla- 
bus, which is nothing but abuse of ignorance 
with the purpose of enslaving it. I have 
spoken of the relations between Church and 
state. Iam perfectly aware tbat, to have been 
correct, 1 sbould have said the relations be- 
tween the Churches and the stute. But, from 
a governments] and national point of view, it 
is only Ultramontanism which persists in op 
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position to the state. The clerical spirit en- 
deavors to filtrate into everything—ioto the 
armay, into the magistracy ; and there is this 
that is peculiar to it—itis always when the 
fortune of the country is falling that Jesuitism 
rises. Far be it from me to wish to put shack- 
les on liberty. I am an obstinate partisan of 
liberty of conscience. But the ministers of 
religion have duties to the state, and what we 
exact is the fulfillment of these duties. Apply 
the laws—all the laws—and abolish indulgen- 
ces. If the law is applied, order will be re- 
stored in France, without persecution, by 
simply continuing the traditions which pre- 
vailed from th aurora of the revolution in 1789 
till the last glimmer of the revolution in 1848. 
They were not abandoned till, in December, 
the Mitrailleurs and those who blessed the 
Mitrailleurs combined. Privileges form half 
the power of thesemen. They live on public 
credulity alone. Yes; every ove must be sub- 
ject to the common jaw. Obligatory service 
must be made areality. Vocations must be 
allowed after the first of all vocations—that of 
serving the fatherland—has been fulfillea.” 


...The trial of Prof. Robertson Smith upon 
the libel as amended by the Free Church Gen- 
eral Assembly bas begun before the Aberdeen 
Free Presbytery. A long time, we are in- 
formed, was spent at the first meeting iu a 
tedious discussion on the accuracy and ofticial 
wright-of the documents before the Presbytery; 
and then it was resolved to take up at next 
meeting ‘*the particulars under the second gen- 
eral charge’’ as amended by the supreme court, 
Professor Smith presented a protest against the 
action of the Assembly ia inserting a new 
charge iv the libel, which the Presbytery agreed 
to receive by a majority of 20 to 5. The case 
seems to have lost much of its former interest. 


..The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South is a small body of about seventy minis- 
ters, the fragment left after the union which 
constituted the United Presbyterian Chureh, 
Its small furce of ministers are scattered over 
the whole South nearly; yet it is not a very 
flourishing body. It still resists all overtures 
from the United Presbyterian Church, though 
there are close fraternal relations between the 
two churches. The Syuod seems to recognize 
uvion as an inevitable event and to be getting 
ready in its own slow way for it. The annual 
meet'ng of the Synod has been held near 
Union, W. Va., which would have been a good 
place to close the negotiations. 


..A correspondent of the Richmond Re- 
iigious Herald, in noticing a growing spirit of 
co-operation between the white and colored 
B iptists of Virginia, says the colored ministers 
bave been complaining ‘‘ because white minis- 
ters use them as furniture, picking them up at 
will and laying them down at pleasure; calling 
them brethren iu the colored brethrev’s meeting- 
houses, and UNCLES in their own meeting- 
houses or on the street, if they are noticed.” 
The colored Baptists of Virginia are active in 
missionary work. They are supporting four 
missionaries in that state and are about to 
send a missionary to Africa. 


.-A writer who {s quoted by The Church 
Ti imes (Ritualistic) says that of the 22,600 min- 
isters of the Church of England 12,000 are in 
the High Church party, 5,400 in the Low, 2,500 
in the Broad, Jeaving 2,700 who are ‘‘ mostly 
colorless nonentities.”’ In his opinion, the 
Evangelicals would go out, in the case of dis- 
ruption, leaving the High-Church party to ab- 
sorb the remainder. 


. It is said that the action of the last Pres- 
byterian Assembly discountenancing the prac- 
tice of the rite of confirmation in its German 
churches causes a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among those churches. All members coming 
from the Lutheran or Reformed communions 
demand the use of the rite, which the Assem- 
bly feared opens the church-door to the un- 
converted. 


--The Second Annual Congress of the Lib- 
eral League is to be held at Syracuse, Oct. 
26tb, 57th. Among the questions to be decided 
is whether candidates for President and Vice- 
President of the United States shall be nomin- 
ated and how the secularization of state can 
be promoted, and also what position shall be 
taken with reference to obscene literature. 


-- The Churchman learns on good authority 
that the American and Irish bishops in the 
Lambeth Conference “‘ stoutly opposed a reso- 
lution looking to the primacy of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury over English-speaking 
churches, and that the resolution, {introduced 
on Thursday, was withdrawn on Friday.” 


--.-The Government of Russia has at last 
withdrawn its prohibition against missionary 
enterprise in Central Asia. The Synod of the 
Russian Church has prepared to found exten- 
sive missions in all parts of Turkestan. 


--The Unitarians have held their biennial 
conference at Saratoga and a very large gath- 
erlpg it wae. Next week we hope to give 
some account of it. 


«...The Wesleyan Methodists of Australia 
will receive about $200,000 as a church-exten- 
sion fund from one of their late ministers, the 
Rey. W. Schofield. 


Ministerial Register 


DEATHS FROM YELLOW FEVER. 


ener G., Lutheran, at New Orleans, 
2. k 


| COGAN, Patrick, Catholic, at Canton, Miss. 


ioe wd —, Methodist, at Vicksburg, 
iss. 

GAMMANN, G., , at New Orleans, La. 
HADDICK, H. F., Baptist, at Grenada, Miss. 


LANE, J. W., Colored Methodist, at Brow: s- 
“ville, Teon. 

OBERTI, ANACLETUS, 
Springs, Miss. 





Catholic, at Holly 


_RICE, J. H., D.D., Presbyteriau, at Mason’s 


Depot, Tenn. 


, RIORDAN, M., Catholic, at Memphis, Tenn. 
| SCHUYLER, 4 L., Protestant Eptocepel, who 


went from Hoboken, N.J 
Tenn. 

THOMAS, Dr. Free German Protestant, at 
New Orleans, La. 

VAN QU ICKLEBE RG, CHARLES, Catholic, at 
Ocean Springs, Miss, 


empnis, 


BAPTIST. 

BICKFORD, T. H., a accepts call to 
Vail-ave. ch., Troy, N : 

CARROLL, J. L., Warrenton, Va., resigns. 


CLARK, L. N., removes from Portsmouth, O., 
to Southport, Ind. 


CLATWORTHY, F., removes from Dayton to 
Newark, O 


COLLINS. A. G., Galena, O., resigns. 
DUNLANEY, D.8,, ord, at Bloomfield, lowa, 
DYALL, T., Radnor, O., resigns. 


FENN, W. A., removes from Willimantic, 
Conn., to W. Wintield, N. Y. 


FOLJAMBE, 8. W., has returned to Malden, 
Mass., trom a trip to Europe. 
HARTPENCH, J. W., late of Newark Method- 


ist Conference, received on baptism at 
Lambertvilie, N 


ISOM, I. A., Oxford, Miss., dled recently. 

LIDE, R. W., Newberne, N. C., accepts call to 
Coeraw, 8. C, 

LUTHER, J. D., D.D., Galveston, Tex., re- 
signs, 

McCLELLAND, Groner H., ord. at Manay- 
unk, Peon. 

PERRY, G. H., called to Chatham, Mass. 


POWELL, T., removes from Geneva, 0., to 
Madison, lowa. 


SANDERS, W. L., Auburn, Ind., resigns, 
SMITH, W. B., Fisherville, N. H., resigns. 
STALEY, J., ord. at West Depere, Wis. 


TILDEN, W. C., removes from Montrose to 
Bircbardville, Peno, 


WARD, J. P., removes from Salem to South 
Whitley, Ind. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACKUS, J. W., Thomaston, Conn., resigns. 


HALL, ALFrep H., West Meriden, Conp., 
resigus. 


HAMMOND, Witiiam B, Acushnet Village, 
Mass., resigns to go to Rome, N. Y. 

MCLEAN, JAMES, invited to remaia at Box- 
ford, Mass., another year, 


MERRILL, J. G., Davenport, Lowa, declines 
call to Wakefield, Mass, 


NIMS, G. W., Riverside, Conn., resigns. 
WHITE, Cuantas A., Palmer, Mass., is called 
to Hallowell, Me. 
LUTHERAN, 
FRAZER, G. W., removes from Grandview, 
Ind., to Landisville, Penn. 


GROSSMAN, H. C.,, laa Dr. Rhoda’s pul- 
pit, St. Louis, 0. 


HOUSEMAN, J. H., Ginger Hill, Penn., ac- 
cepts call’ to New Middletown, 0. 
MYERS, J. W., inst. at Bethlehem, Penn. 
RATH, WIL.1AM, Hellertown, Penn., resigus, 
ROTH, J. D., accepts callto Delmout, Penn. 
SMITH, E D., removes from Vandalia to 
Sprivgficld, O 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLEN, Ar?HuRH., called to Sayville, L. 1. 


EWING, T. R., removes from New Alexandria 
to Blairsville, Penn. 


GREGORY, Caspar R., D.D., removes from 
Oxford to Lincoln University, Penn. 

KILLEN, J. T., accepts call to Morris, Ill. 

MARCUSSOHN, Joun W., Lyndonville, N. Y., 
resigns. 

PATTON, W. A., called to Roxborough, Phil- 
ade) phia, Penn, 

PROUDFIT, ALEXANDER, removes from Clay- 
ton to Hackettstown, N. J. 

REED, W. B., Octorara, Penn., resigns, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
COWAN, E. C., Eureka, assumes rectorehip of 
Grace cb., Suisun, Cal, 


JONES, 8., Russell, resigns rectorship Church 
Holy Saviour, New York Cit ty. 


LEE, J. N., removes from Athens to Ports- 
moutb, 


McCURDY, RosBeErt, called to Joliet, Ill. 
SCOTT, James L., settles at Bristol, Conn. 


TENNENT, Joun C., accepts call to Western 
Run, Baltimore Co., M 


WALKER, A. R., called to Whitemarsb, Md. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


ASHTON, 8., Peru, N. Y., offers his resigna- 
tion again, 

CROSLEY. L. 8., accepts call to Hardwick and 
North Dana, "Mass. 


GASKIN, ¥. E., ord. and inst. at Addison 
Point, Me. 


G, A. H., is settled over the parish at 
Joliet, Il}. 





WHITE, E. A., inst. at Lawrence, Mass. 


A TRIAL will convince the most sensitive that Dr. 
Price’s Unique Pertumes are the gems of all odors— 
like freshly-gathered flowers. 


Environed with Danger. 

THE dweller or temporary sojourner in a malari- 
ous region of country ts environed with danger. Be- 
sides inhaling at every breath an atmosphere satu- 
rated with an infectious poison, be also drinks water 
which is in most instances likewise impregnated 
with the fever-and-ague breeding miasmata. If 
a bilious subject, deficient in stamina or irregular in 
habit of body or digestion, his peril is much in- 
creased, as these abnormal conditions are extreme- 


ly favorab’e to the contraction of malarial disease. 

ut this danger may be safely encoaptered with the 
assistunce of Hostetter’s Stomsech Bitters, which 
cow pletely nullifies the atmospheric virus and neu- 
tralizes the constituents of miasma-tainted water, 


tent type, besides effecting a thorough and perma- 
nent reform of those enfeebled or irreguiar condi- 
tion: of the system which invite not only malaria, 
but oth. r diseases equally to be dreaded, 





FIFTY thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chr nic Kheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, i and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 


tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
ealtin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 


the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is Lay Lee the organic 
ists gener- 


Broadway and’ gbERMAN, n.Y. 


IDGES rant 


impurities of the surf. For sale b 


y. 








FOOD. 3 INVAL 


It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 
or without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has 
upon a delicate constitution is simply marvelous. 
Ridge’s Food is recognized by the highest authority 


the world over. Ever label bears the signature of 
ee & CO. In cans, 3e,; 650.; $1.25; and 
vide 











PIANOS, ORGANS. ETO. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


a the Grand Organ in Plymouth Chure h, 
Oklyn; the great Boston Cathedral 
ey and the powerful Centennial Or- 
gan; and of neariy a thousand 
others for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MU pac COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS. and others are 
vited to apply to us direct tor all information 
pont month with our art, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and speciticati .ns fur- 
nished on application. 








THE STANDARD 


CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 

Gives the Commec T PITCH of apy tone, 

atu » Sharp, or Fla 

Adjusted to the desited piteh estan 
ly. Never gets out of order. 
FINELY ICKEL-PLATED. 

No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
Singer shoulo be without one. 

HETAILED AT 
Sent to any address upon rec eipt of 
price. 

DANIEL M. READ & CoO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Invergors and Manufacturers, 

Sold by all Music Dealers. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 

Five years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 1 se Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 
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Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
All Departments are on a liberal scale. Whole ex- 
ense of Board and Tuition in all the studies of the 
} oie ym Course, — Latin, en a year. 
Send for Catalogue. b begins he lith, 
OHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Principal, 


PENNSYLVANIA MILIFARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 


# September ith. 
Thorough Opens Sor in eer Engineering, the 
Clesatee and English. 
For Circulars apply to 


Col, THEO. HYATT. President. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Btn gtd 
ments, Rn studies. Admi pot se pon <3 
saloon temptations. Best of relly ous influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, inci: satale and jibra- 
r a only — a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
ep ; Winter Term, De “thy ‘Spr Term, 
March 7 h. For circulars Aha: J.B. T. 
ec. ert 
OBER KLIN OONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Onder the College management, Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private seenete. 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
encwonmees | bes Resithtniness and rel Pu. and 
Ck. 


. 








ddress Prof. F. 


QT; LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—TERM OPENS 
October 16, 1878. Tuition 1 000 per qase No extras. 
For circular address HEN TCHCOCK, Dean. 
St. Louis, July, 1878. 


CONNECTICUT, EAST HADDA 
MAPLEWUOOD MUSIC NEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. Established 1868. A thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues ww ess 
_Pror. D. 8. BABCOCK. 
APLEWooD INSTITUTE FoR YOUNG 
LADies Pittsfield. Maes. Long known through- 
out the Union for great beauty of location and 
thoroughness of instruction in Ru THK department. 
Address the Principals, Rev. AK or Rev 
R. E. AVERY. for pb alg 


AMERIUAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principais for Public Schools, Academies 
and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schoole. Families golpg abroad or tothe pountry 
promptly sulted. Apply to Miss M. J. 4 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 2% Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 

















The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Beat advantages for a yy ep by panaenges, 
Belence, bingy Wood-carvin 

. DAVID H. MOOK .D- De » on 


RYE SEMINARY 
Rye, N. Y. A Schoo! for Young Vadies. Rey ares 
lars addresa 
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PICTURES. STATIONERY. ETO. 


DF 'Styles of C ARDs#, 10c., 10 Best CHROMOS, 1c. 
#0) with name. Outfit We, J.B. HUESTED,Nassau,N. = 











15 Chr m Card 
20) were SPENCER & et O. Naerau. A°s" 








at Fen ISHED 1868-HENRY MOLLEN- 


HAUER’S COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 5 Court 


stieet. over Smith & Bunce’s Music Rooms. I1- 
struction given in ail brancbes of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for beginners. Style and fin- 
to pevenced 4 ore Call for circulars, 

HENR KNH 


ish given 


AUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS. 4d A. ary. 


Me. H. Molienhaueris happy to announce that he 
has engaged the celebrated vi lin Wernase and sing- 


ing master, BERNHARD MOLLENHA 





@FANISsH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 


1th St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


PEEKSK ILL MILITARY ACA ADEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 





40) MIXED CaR Dk, with name, i0c. Agent's 
outtit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nussau, N. Y. 





25 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,etc.. no2 
alike,with name, lic. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N.¥. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


ne" & A.T. ANTHONY & CO., 51 Bnoapway, 
Y. + Opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscapes 
Views, Grepmoscopes, Chromos and Frames. ‘AToums, 
Photographs of Celebrities. Photographic rene 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp! ic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelpnis, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Young People’s Illustrated Bible 
History. 


Over 100,000 Copies already sold and only a 
smnall part of the country canvassed. The best and 
easiest book to sell. This work contains an attract- 
ive account of the great events mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, the lives of the Patriarcha, 
Prophets, and Kings; of Christ and his Apoaties; 
and of the remarkable Women and Children men- 
tioned inthe sacred volume. ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ELEGANT STREL ENGRAVINGS. For terms address 


HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. cs 


NOW REA DV! The Grand Achievements ot 
AND OTHER», 


only $2 75. 


By Hon, J. 7. Headley, the Prince ot descriptive au- 
thors. A full history of his explorations in Africa 
and marvelous j urney down the Congo. A new exe 
citing book. SBristling with wild adventures 
and thrilling scenes of danger. Is profusely 1i- 
lustrated. The ert e age rly await it. It is selling 
wonderfully. CA eware Of misatate- 
ments of inter: fh - yn butsend for proof of 
genutmeneas and full description of this work, also 
terms. AGEN WANTED, HUBBARD BROS., 

Pablishers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ctucinnati, O.; Chi- 
cago. Ill.; and Springfield, Mass. 


NOW READY FOR CANVASSERS. 


omantic Realities. <A Series of Historic Pen 
Fy Illustrating the Heroic Sides of Human 
Life. By Daniel Wise, D.D. 103 Iihuetrations. Mag- 
nificently printed and bound and remarkably cheao. 
Sold only a a. AGENTS WA*TED 
everywher Address for tcrmsand Liustrated Cir- 
cular NIELSON & PHILLIPS. 85 Broadwey, N. Y. 


AGENTS wanted to sel! Dr. Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List, You duuble your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 























DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
$7 Fireside Visiter. Terms and Outfit free. 
Adaress P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 


HOTELS, 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprieter. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 
COR. teNiOn PL ACE Fat: 161TH STREET. NEAR 
N EQUA E AND BROADWAY, 
ED Wk A. ‘aI LSON Pregstqsee, 
Late of favior & Gilson, of the St 
Changed to the American Plan. Rates reduced. 
Rooms and Board $3.50 per Day. 

















paren Solione, Northfield, Minn. 
a xes. English, Scientific, Literary, 
and classical Courses of Study and a vusical De- 
Expenses very low Fall term opens 


Address JAS. W. STRONG, President. 





CHINA PAINTING. 


open” 5 at W BROADWAY, N. 
, N 





Beaton, saan”, ram, ARR 











OE ee. BENNE 
GOLDEN BIL) ope RINARY for Youn, 
Ladies. Bridgeport, Conn. Addres . 
MISS EMILY NELSON, 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A_J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 
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NOTICES. 


6” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscelianeous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent. P.-O. Bex 3787. 

67” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
Tas INDEPENDENT. Box 3787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for bit but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

ea” Manuscripts sent © THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned aniess scoompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they wil) not be pre- 
erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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MASSACHUSETTS POLITIES. 


Ir is not at all difficult to see the contrast 
presented by the two political conventions 
that met last week, on successive days, at 
Worcester in Massachusetts. Both, as to 
numbers, were large conventions; and this 
is almost the only point of their similarity. 

General Butler —originally a ‘hard 
shell” Democrat; a thoroughgoing sym- 
pathizer with the South in the days of 
slavery; a professed Republican during 
and, until recently, since the war; an ex- 
treme radical in respect to the measures of 
reconstruction; a general nuisance in the 
Republican party; a standing aspirant for 
the governorship of Massachusetts, and, 
as such, uniformly rejected by Republic- 
ans; a representative in Congress from a 
hard-money Republican district; the un 
disguised advocate of ‘fiat money’’; the 
getter up of the circular inviting him to 
accept the candidacy for governor; the 
nominee of the Greenback-Labor-Reform 
party; the unscrupulous demagogue; the 
salary-grabber; the man upon whom Dem- 
ocrats have poured their political venom 
for now nearly twenty years, and who in 
his turn has reciprocated the compliment; 
the bitter and uncompromising hater of 
civil service reform; the caucus manager; 
the politician who is far more a curse than 
a bleasing to any party; the man of brains 
and inventive genius, without principle; 
the captor of the Democratic party of 
Massachusetts; the would-be candidate for 
the next Presidency ;—yes, this same Gen 
eral Butler who,bas managed to have him- 
self nominated three times—first by him- 
self, then by the Greenbackers, and now 
by the Butler Democrats, who seem to be 
nearly all that is left of the Democratic 
party in Massachusetts—is before the peo- 

ple of that state as one of the candidates 
for governor. 

# The scene at Worcester on Tuesday of 
last week fitted the man andthe man fitted 
the scene. The scheme of the Demooratic 





THE 


State Committee to exclude Butler dele- 
gates from the convention, and in this way 
defeat his nomination, wassimply political 
tyranny and deserved the rebuke it re- 
ceived. The coup d'état of these delegates 
put the plan in ratber asad plight, and 
left the Committee no other alternative but 
to change the time and place of the con- 
vention. The Butler men, however, went 
on with their work; and at this writing we 
do not know the outcome of the anti-But- 
ler Democrats at Boston. What we do 
know is that the Democratic party of Mas 
sachusetts, as such, though it contains 
many respectable avd honest men, is, like 
the party in Maine, pretty much demol- 
ished. The Greenbackers swallowed the 
most of it in the latter state, and now Gen- 
eral Butler has taken possession of it in the 
former. 

The other convention was that of the 
Republican party—one of the largest ever 
beld in the state, and made up of very 
different material. The Hon. Thomas 
Talbot, of Billerica, heads its ticket for 
governor; and the platform, in all its reso- 
lutions excellent, bas the merit of being 
sound tothe core on the currency question, 
being in this respect more pronounced and 
emphatic than even the platform adopted 
by the Republicans of Maine and a good 
model to be imitated by Republicans 
everywhere. There is no use in disguis 
ing the fact that the question upon which 
the elections of this fall will turn, 
more than upon any other and more 
than upon all others put together, is 
the one that relates to the currency; and 
the Republican party can no more dodge 
this question than it can change the 
luw of gravitation. The Republicans of 
Massachusetts have, wisely, not made the 
attempt. 

The real issue in that state will be be- 
tween General Butler and the nominee of 
the Republican party. There ought to be 
no doubt as to the result. The difference 
between the men and the principles they 
respectively represent is heaven-wide. 
Whatever of ignorance, rum, rowdyism, 
repudiation, communism, Kearneyism, and 
greenback inflation Massachusetts con- 
tains will all gravitate toward General 
Butler; and this, under his artful engineer- 
ing, will, numerically considered, be no 
mean force at the ballot-box. The great 
body of the Democrats in Massachusetts 
today are evidently Butler men; and yet 
they cannot elect him unless he should 
succeed in drawing a very considerable 
vote from the Republican party. He will 
lose many Democratic votes; and the best 
thing that the ‘‘hard-money” Democrats 
and even the Prohibitionists can do this 
fall for the interests of that state and the 
country is to unite their forces with the 
Republicans in electing Mr. Talbot, and 
thus give Massachusetts a governor worthy 
of itsname. It is to be hoped that they 
willdoso. And as to the Republicans, 
they should leave no stone unturned to 
keep General Butler out of the office he 
seeks, His defeat now, considering the 
obliquities of his past career, would almost 
certainly be politically the end of him, 
His success pow would be a long step 
toward his coveted nomination for the 
Presidency. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND AND 
CABUL. 


‘*Ty is indispensable that we should pos- 
sess a commanding influence over the 
triangle of territory formed on the map 
by Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad, to- 
gether with power over the Hindu Kush. 
This would command the central routes of 
approach to India, indirectly cover the 
eastern and western routes, and at the 
same time enable us to threaten, if neces- 
sary, the whole live of Russian frontier. 
This triangle we may hope to command 
with Afghan concurrence if the Ameer is 
friendly.”—Indian Correspondence London 
Times. 

But the Ameer is not friendly, and the 
fact is one of momentousimportance. We 
have just heard by cable how the British 
embassy, in churge of Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, was stopped at the opening of the 
Kbyber Pass, by a force of the Ameer, 
and not allowed to proceed on its mission 
to the Ameer himself. It was in vain 





that the Afghan officer was warned that 
his refusal would be received as the act of 
He, doubtless, had his orders 


the Ameer. 
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from Shere Ali, and the embassy was com- 

pelled toturn back. The object of this 
mission was to inform the Ameer that he 
must form no friendly relations with Rus- 
sia and must live on good terms with the 
Indian Government, 

This act of the Sultan of Afghanistan 
will be as much of a surprise to England 
as was the Anglo-Turkish convention to 
Russia. Russian diplomacy has in this 
case been too quick for the British. It 
had secured the friendship of the Ameer 
before the British mission was organized. 
Of the two masters, the Ameer has elected 
to serve the Russian, in the evident belicf 
that in the great contest for supremacy in 
Central Asia his Northern neighbor will 
win. ‘That he bas determined on no half- 
hearted policy is proved by the fact that he 
has sent a commissioner to the Sultan of 
Turkey urging him to form an alliance 
with Russia. How the repulse of the Bri- 
tish mission will be treated by the English 
Government can be easily foreshadowed. 
The attitude of the Conservative press 
leaves no room for doubt that England will 
force its claims to friendliness on the at- 
tention of the Ameer and back them by its 
Indian army. That the impending war 
will be confined to England and Afghanis- 
tan nobody, of course, believes. It is hard 
to see how the conflict toward which En- 
gland and Russia have been drifting for 
some years can be longer avoided, in view 
of hostilities between the former and a 
power which bus now strong claims on the 
help and sympathy of the Jatter. It is not 
to be supposed that Shere Ali would dare 
to offend the British Government unless he 
had an understanding with Russia. In 
any event, there is to be an alteration made 
in the map of Central Asia. England needs 
a portion of Afghanistan to make its Indian 
frontier defensible, and force will be used 
to obtain it, other means failing. 

The Russian frontier in Asia has been 
advancing toward India for nearly two 
centuries, Atthe beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century it was 2,500 miles from the 
English. Inthe hundred years following 
the distance was reduced by 500 miles, and 
in the early years of the present century 
it was shortened 1,000 miles. Since tbe 
Crimean War the intervening territory has 
been narrowed about 400 miles, and the 
evidence which the English Government 
has recently had of an intention to ap- 
proach nearer still to the Hindu Kush has 
caused it to mass a considerable army near 
the north western frontier of its Indian pos- 
sessions. What adds to the danger of im- 
mediate complications is the conviction of 
British military officers that the present 
frontier is indefensible. It is 1,000 miles 
in length and can be easily penetrated any- 
where. With Russia in possession of Cabul, 
the magnificent native army would be 
powerless to prevent India from being 
overrun. The establishment of Russia on 
the frontier would encourage the Jawiess 
hordes of Central Asia to invade and plun- 
der the country. Thisis the view enter- 
tained by the English Government; and it 
is, therefore, bound to adopt vigorous meas- 
ures to prevent Russian occupation or con- 
trol of Cabul. 

In common with the greater part of 
Christendom, we should dislike to see the 
beneficent rule of England in India threat- 
ened by Russia or any other foreign power. 
It is scarcely possible that the millions of 
population could have a better government 
than they have been living under, and we 
are quite sure that Russia could not give 
them as good a one, evenif it wanted to. 
We recognize the presence of Russia in 
Central Asia, however, as in the interests 
of civilization, and, therefore, beneficial to 
the whole world, Itis planning railroads 
and other enterprises to open the country 
to commerce and to the reception of mod- 
ern ideas, and is giving stable government 
to people to whom legal restraint has been 
unknown. Why cannot two greut Chris- 
tion powers co-operate in the cause of good 
government in Asia and become friendly 
neighbors? Russia does not need and 
ought not to have any part of India. En- 
gland’s possessions are large enough. It is 
a shame that a dividing line cannot be 
fixed upon in Afghanistan; for as-long as 
there is a strip of territory between the 
two powers there will be intrigue, jealousy, 
and threatened conflicts. 











DEAN STANLEY’S FIRST SERMON 
IN AMERICA. 


Tue fact that Dean Stanley, during his 
stay in this country, will, owing to the 
feebleness of his health, preach but twice 
drew a very large audience to Trinity 
Church (Pbillips Brooks’) last Sunday. In 
appearance Dean Stanley is rather an 
author and scholar than orator and preach- 
er. He has the scholarly stoop. His face 
is pale and his brow wrinkled with long- 
continued processes of thought. His voice 
is high pitched and inclined to a snarl, as 
was that of his canon, Charles Kingsley. 
His action is that of acollege professor 
reading lectures to his classes on ecclesias- 
tical histpry, rather than that of a messen- 
ger of Christ preaching to dying men the 
Word of Life. He has) like most English- 
men, none of the graces of oratory. He 
makes no variations in his tones. He 
attempts no gestures. In the sermon of 
three-fourths of an hour of Jast Sunday 
there were no movements of hand or arm 
intended to emphasize the words spoken. 
A university tutor from 1838 to 1850, a 
professor of ecclesiastical history for sev- 
eral years, the author of a score of noble 
volumes, Dean Stanley is rather a scholar, 
a professor, an author than a preacher. 

His sermon of last Sunday was a histor- 
ical essay, based upon the woraus: “lf I 
ascend up into Heaven, thou art there. If 
I make my bed in hell, behold! thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me and thy 
right hand shall hold me,”—(Ps. exxxix, 
8—10). After invicating the meaning of 
the passege, as implying the psalmist’s be- 
lief in the omnipresence of God and his 
consequent trust in his care, the preacher 
announced his subject —the true religion 
as the point of contact between the Eastern 
and the Western Church. The East was 
the standing-point of Christianily, and 
thence have its influences spread round the 
world. The vision of Isaiah as painted in 
his sixticth chapter has been fealized. 
‘* Westward, westward the star of empire 
takes its way” is as true of the Christian 
empire as of the political. But what are 
the elements of the union—elements held 
in common—of the Church of the Eist and 
of the West? The first is the reverence, 
the worship which each pays to God. The 
second is their belief in the incarnate 
Lord. Before the same personal Christ 
each kneels, Another clemeut is the sep- 
aration which both recognize as dividing 
God from man. Allied with this common 
characteristic isa fourth element of union—— 
the mystery which envelops the great 
doctrines of their religion; a mystery, 
however, which is more strongly marked 
in the Eastern than Western mind. From 
the East has sprung more of the scholastic 
discussion of the Christian doctrine; in 
the West has occurred more of the practi- 
cal application of these doctrines to holy 
living. But this common mystery is in 
part banished by Christ, the light of 
the world. These are the great truths 
which bind together the Church of the East 
and of the West; and which will ever, 
as the Church of the West, the Church 
of the future performs the work for 
which Providence has designed it, link it 
to the place of its origin in the far East. 

The sermon was listened to with appar- 
ently much interest by the vast congrega- 
tion, though in some parts of the church 
the voice of the speaker ws vot distinctly 
heard. The second and last sermon which 
Dean Stanley will deliver in the country 
will be preached in New York. 





Tue eager delight with which the Worces 


‘ter Democratic Convention nominated But 


ler, knowing, as they did, that it was the death 
of the Democratic party in the etate, calls to 
mind the good story of the little boy whom a 
traveler on foot met a little distance out of 
one of our New York villages. Thechild came 
running to meet the stranger, with a smiling 
face, that told as plainly as words could that 
he had something pleasing on his mind which 
he wished to communicate. When he came 
within ear-hot, he stammered out (being near- 
ly out of breath): ‘‘S—Say! Ar—Are you go- 
ing to the fuveral to-day? Th—There isa 
child dead!’? ‘‘Whore is it?’’? he asked. 
‘ Ourn!” said he; and on he went, to tell the 
pleasant news to the next one he should chance 
to meet. It the Butler news pleases them, it 
pleases us. 
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Editorial Aotes. 


Rev. JoserH Cook will begin this winter’s 
couree of Monday lectures at Tremont Tem- 





ple, Boston, November 4th. A verbatim re- 
port of these lectures, with the Prelude in 
full, in Tue INDE- 


PENDENT. 


will appear each week 


Tue ‘ Minutes” of the General Assembly 
which met at Pittsburgh give us occasion to 
express a little surprise. A casual reading 
of the committees appointed to do the will of 
that faithful sledge-hommer of heresy will 
suggest to apy oue who koows anything of 
the Presbyterian churches before reunion that 
the Old School had the lion’s share in the 
offices. We have taken pains to look this 
matter up, xpd the result is really surprising. 
It is true that the Assembly was largely Oid 
School in its membership; but the committees 
are much more so. Of the clerical members 
of the Assembly 125 were Old School, 69 New 
School, and 79 new members since reunion 
Of the standing committees the Old School 
had ten chairmen, the New School 2. Of 
members, including chairmeu, the Old School 
had 60 members, the New 29. Ou the Syn- 
odical Committee, there were 18 Old School 
and 9 New School members. Of special com- 
mittees 9 bad Od School chairmen and 1 a 
New Senool chairman, Two judicial eommis- 
siovs hac chairmen, aud all the memb: rs Old 
School, Of three committees on minutes in ju- 
dicial causes 1 chairman was Old School, 1 
New School, and one a new member, while all 
tne other clerical members: were Old School. 
Of the 6 committees on Pas'oral Letter, Pres- 
byterian Hou-e, KR: duced Representation, Mie- 
sionary Presbyteries, Funds in Theological 
Seminaries, Revision of Form of Government 
and Discipline, the chairm n and members 
were all Old Schou), Of these 11 special com- 
mittees but one had a New Schoo! chairman; 
and he, oddly enough, was Dr. ‘tT. Ralston 
Smith, who nominated the moderator. Of 
the 26 committees, standing and special, 19 
were beaded by Old School men,3 by New 
School wen, and 4 by vew men, Of the 
tbree New School chairinenu ove (De, 
T. R. Smith) we have mentioned, and an- 
other was Dr. E. D. Morris, who happened to 
be tne iast moderator present. The composi- 
tion of single important ecclesiastical commit- 
tees shows the same peculiarity. For example, 
the Standing Committee on Biils and Over- 
tures stood 7 to 0; o0n Church Polity, 5to1; 
on Heme Missions, 5 to2; on Education, 3 to 
1; on Ministcrial Relief, 7 to 1; on Freedmen, 
5to 1; on Benevolence,4tol., With the ex 
ception of the Judicial Committee, which was 
fairly constituted 3 to 2, the committees in 
which the New School men had their legiti- 
mate proportion were such usimportant ones 
ecclestastically as Foreign Missions Corre- 
spondence, Theological Seminaries, and Leave 
of Absence, One orto blind allusions, which 
we have observed in Presbyterian papers, lead 
us to believe that this disparity has been no 
ticed, 


Fan be it from usto iaumate that the dis- 
parity between the representation of the Old 
and the New School menin the Pittsburgh Gen- 
eral Assembly was due to any conscious par 
tiality of the moderator, Our own impression 
is that, in his zeal not to be run by societies or 
other interests, he asked aud took less advice 
than is sought and received by some presiding 
officers, and that he naturally put upon the 
committees such men as he knew, That they 
were 80 disproportiouately Old School is, there- 
fore, not strange. But that the Assembly 
was satisfied with its committes we have no 
doubt ; and its own composition would indi 
cate this, and still more the decisive, if not 
harty and rude way in which it treated some 
important questions which came before it. 
It felt it to be its business to put down 
heresy; and it was bot very careful al- 
ways to dothisin the wisest way. There are 
indications that some of its judicial utteran- 
ces,though fival,will not be easily submitted to, 
The Presbyterians have hitherto been so careful 
strictly to alternate their moderatorship that 
we are, as it were, invited to observe how com- 
pletely they preserve the balance of power be- 
tween the two schools of thought within their 
Assembly. When, as we trust will soon be the 
case, this theory of alternation is done away 
by mutual Christian allowance aud with no at- 
tempt to exalt or to humillate cither party 
we shall not have occasion to seek such 8ta- 
tistics as are given above. 


As an illustration of tbe ferment in Chris- 
tian minds ou the subject as to what the good- 
ness of God requires in bis dealings with men, 
one may notice a remark of Dr. A. C. Kend- 
tick, professor of biblical interpretation in 
the Rochester Baptist Theological Seminary, 
one of the Committee of Bible Revision, and 
one of the best scholars in the country. Io The 
Sunday-schodl Times, in commenting on the 
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question of one of Christ’s hearers, ‘“‘Are there 
few that be saved ?”’ he says: 

“The same perplexing problems puzzle and 
distress the serious thinkers of to day. Prob- 
ably amidst the multitudes of men many are 
saved of whom the world knows little. We 
have a right to believe that under the divine 
economy all who die in infancy are saved. In 
the coming ages we may believe that the pro- 
portion of the saved will be immensely in- 
creased, Whether any future opportunity of 
salvation will be given tothe heathen we can- 
not, perhaps, fully determine. We seem left 
to act under the conviction tbat they will perish 
without the preaching of the Gospel.’’ 

Here we see Professor Kendrick putting him- 
self on very uearly the same platform as did 
President Porter, in bis article in The North 
American Review. He leaves the question open 
whether tbose in heathen lands, who have had 
no opportunity to accept of Christ, may not in 
avother world have whut seems like their fear- 
ful disadvantage* removed. He is moved to 
this not by any special teaching of the Bible, 
but by the consideration of the good- 
ness of God, It is very easy for shal 

low people to thrust aside such topics avd 
to content themselves by asking what the Bible 
has to say about the future ; but the man who 
tries to get clear before bis mind the idea of 
what goodness and justice are, and who feels 
that God must be good and just according to 
our ideas of goodness and justice, cannot belp 
raising questions which the Bible has not an- 
swered. One such question has to do with the 
salvation of infauts, aud that we have answered, 
with no help from the Bible, simply by asking 
our own reason what a good God must do ; and 
we have decided that he cannot send to eter- 
pal misery infants whose offense is that of an 
evil nature imposed upon them or just d: vel- 
oping into conduct, with no restraint from any 
possible knowledge of God or of his revela- 
tions to us. It is the same sense of God’s good- 
ness—nothing more—that compels Professor 
Kendrick to ask whether God’s goodness does 
uot require that the infants, morally, of the 
race—the heathen, who have had no knowl- 
edge of the true God and could bave had none, 
except as distorted by ages of ignorance and 
superstition—should have some other oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject salvation in another 
world. Many who think that they can answer 
this question very easily will complain of Pro- 
fessor Kendrick for raising it. 


Tue election of members of the school- 
board held last week in New Haven turned 
upon the direct issue of Bible-reading and 
religious exercises in the public schools of that 
ctty. No other question was involved. The 
Catholics of the city united with those Protest- 
ants and others who were dissatisfied with the 
previous action of the board; and the two 
combined achieved a decisive victory. The 
Bible-reading ticket polled 4,881 votes; and the 
other ticket, that represented the policy of the 
board, bad but 1,963 votes. This, of course; 
settles the question for the present that the 
previous régime will be re-established. We 
say for the present, since it is only for the pres- 
ent. It will not restore harmovy or permanent- 
ly dispose of the subject. There is but ooe way 
to reach a final settlement of the school quee- 
tion; and that is to put itinto the same cat- 
egory with the church question and deal with 
it in the same manner. ‘The state, in this 
country, does not undertake to administer re- 
ligion inthe church or through the church ; 
and the great principles upon which it is 
organiz d clearly require that it should not 
make the attempt in the public schoo), 
especially since the school is supported by 
compulsory taxation, imposed upou the 
people without any reference to their religious 
convictions and preferences. It is not just to 
the taxpayer io this way to coerce his support 
of religious instruction or religious worship. 

Rumor says that Senator Conkling is about 
to deliver one of his great speeches, selecting 
the currency question for his prince pal theme 
and taking strong ground in favor of honest 
money, a8 opposed to all forms of financial 
heresy held by the Greenbackers. Rumor said 
the same thing when the Silver Bill was under 
discussion in the Senate ; and then it repeated 
itself when the bill came back to the Senate 
with the Presidcnt’s veto attached to it. In 
both instances the rumor did not prove tobe 
correct. The great New York Senator per- 
mitted one of the best occasions of his life to 
pass unimproved, and led to no little specula- 
tion as to his motives and reasons, while alien 
atiog thousands of Republicans from his aovo- 
cacy. It is to be hoped that rumor is not 
mistaken this time. Senator Conkling is un- 
questionably a power iu the Republican party, 
and if he will imitate the course pursued 
by Senator Blaine, who has been de- 
cidedly toned up by events, the effect will be 
good among Republicans aud good upon him- 
self. The Republican party is the only party 
in this country to meet the crisis created by 
the Democrats and the Greenbackers ; and its 
leaders should lose no time in mar-haling its 
whole force into ove solid and uoited column 





in favor of honesty and fidelity to the public 
faith. Let us hear from Senator Conkling. 


JUDGE BaxTER, of the United States Circuit 
Court, coming last week to Cincinnati for the 
purpose of appointing supervisors of election, 
as he was required to do by the United States 
election law, did his best to accommodate the 
Democrats of that city. He proposed that the 
two parties should in a kindly spirit co-operate 
with each other, and suggest to the court suit- 
able persons agreed upon by both and elected 
in proper proportions from each party to be 
appointed to the service. This did not suit 
Cincinnati Democracy, and the court tempora- 
lily adjourned, to give the Democrats time to 
think of the matter and relieve it from the 
necessity of making the appointment without 
consulting tueir views, When tue court re- 
sumed its session the Democrats were in no 
better mood; and the somewhat celebrated 
Mr. Hoadley was put forward to address a long 
argument to the court designed to show that 
the law itself is unconstitutional. The Judge 
heard the lawyer and decided the point against 
him, and, after another adjournment, per- 
formed the duty imposed upon him by law 
If the Democrats get control of the Govern- 
ment, they will, of course, repeal the law ; and 
then there will be no law relating to the process 
of electing representatives to Congress, except 
that which is furnished by the states. This 
will give Southern Democracy just the oppor- 
tunity it covets—that of sending an absoluiely 
“solid”? Democratic representation to Cuon- 
gress, without a solitary exception. Negroes, 
though counting like white men in the basis of 
tbe represeutation, would be politically an- 
nibilated in the choice, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN explains his inconsist- 
ent silver orders by eaying that, for uimeself, 
be believes that he has as much right to ex- 
change silver dollars for greenbacks as he has 
to pay out these dollars for tue current ¢x- 
penses of the Government; and that in this 
fatth he issued the first two orders, with a view 
to get the eilver dollars into circulauion amovg 
the peuple. But he adds that other membeis 
of tne Cabinet doubted the legality of there 
orders, aud that, in deference to their views, he 
thought it expedient to recall both. It would 
have been well for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to look upon ali sides of the question be- 
fore taking the first step; and bad he done +o 
his own subsequent action shows that he would 
not have taken that step. The tiuth is that 
neither of the orders directing silver dollars to 
be exchanged for greenbacks was in pursu- 
auce of the Resumption Law of 1875 or the 
Silver Law of last February, and both were in 
conflict with the obvious intention of the for- 
mer, Both were virtually a resumption of 
specie payment in silver dollars prior to the 
time fixed by Congress; and no such discretion 
was given to the Secretary,any more than to 
resume such payment in gold dollars. Both 
orders Were in excess of his powers, aod the 
third became necessary to get the Treasury 
out of a false position, The Secretary assures 
the public that he has no idea of relaxing his 
generally well-conducted effort to muke 
specie payment an established fact, as provided 
for by law. His success is just the thing 
wanted to settle the currency question. 


..»»-Mra, C. H. Iogersoll, Secretary of the 
Chisolm Monument Association, writes us 
from Wasbington : 


‘* Your correspondent, Mary Clemmer, is cer- 
tainly a power in the country, if the Chisolm 
Monument Association can be allowed to 
judge. Almost every letter containing remit- 
tances and orders for books refers to her ap 
peals in THE INDEPENDENT as the iospiration 
that has moved the writers. The obligation of 
the Association to heris ackvowledged with 
pleasure ; and we hope your readers will feel 
an interest in hearing that Mrs. C. M. Sever 
ance, of Los Angeles, has accepted the office 
of vice-president for California of the C. M. A. 
Also that Mrs, Elizabeth B. Chace, of Valley 
Falls, has accepted the same oftice for Rhode 
Island.” 

These are both old friends of freedom, and 
Mrs. Severance was one of Garrison’s friends 
when he first began his anti-slavery career. 


...-One of the speakers at the recent meeting 
of the British Association is reported to have 
sald: ‘‘ That animals may possers the moral 
sense in a rudimentary form was illustrated by 
a striking anecdote of a Skye terrier, who 
having stolen a cutlet off the table and kept it 
in bis possession for some minutes, was im- 
pelled by a pure sense of remorse to bring it 
back uneaten.’? That does Jovk like con- 
science; but a Jady, hearing the anecdote, 
quietly asked: ‘‘ Might it not be that the cut- 
let bad too much pepper on it?” It does de- 
serve consideration whetber it was pepper or 
conscience, before: we use the story to helpa 
new hypothesis. 


....Under the prohibitory law Maine bad in 
1875 one criminal to 2,022 of its popalution ; in 
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1871, one to 2,062; in 1873, one to 2,299; in 
1874, one to 2,888; in 1875, one to 2,305. 
Micbigan had in 1871 one to 1,120 of its popula- 
tion; in 1872, one to 1,088; in 1873, one to 
1,034 ; in 1874, one to 934 ; in 1875, one to 840; 
n 1876, one to 790. Matue consumes less than 
ove million dollars’ worth of liquor in a year; 
Michigan as much as twenty-six million dol- 
lars’ worth. In the latter state out of 8,744 
commitments to the House of Correction iu 
ten years 5,265 were for being ‘‘drunk and 
disorderly.’’ This is a text that preaches its 
own sermon. 


....-A company has been organized in Paris 
to guarantee, for a certain perccntage, the 
honesty of all persons holding positions of 
trust. It is too svon to predict how such a 
system of insurance will work ; yet, it in prac- 
tice it be found to attain the end, it will bea 
great public benefit. Certain it is that the 
want of honesty in those who hold fiduciary 
trusts, and the consequent losses to inoocent 
parties, have in this country become an enor- 
mous evil, The best remedy for tbe evil that 
we can think of is great care in the selection 
of officers, constant supervision over them, 
and prompt punishment of those who render 
themselves amenable to law. 

...-Sultan Murad, of Turkey, in 1876, re- 
solved to issue $13,500,000 of *‘ fiat money,’ 
just for that time and then stop there. Before 
the end of November in 1877 more than $100,- 
000,000 of this peculiar kind of money had 
been issued, and as a currency it bad depre- 
ciated in proportion to its increase, So it has 
always been and is always likely to be when 
a@ nation turns the pri: ting-press into a ma- 
chine for manvufacturing money and substitutes 
this sort of money for that which grows out 
of the operations of commerce. 

.-eeThe World, of this city, thinks that t'e 
result of the recent election in Maine is not due 
to “the greenback craze so much as to general 
disgust with Republicanism.’”’ Wht sbout 
“the general disgust”? with Democracy, as 
shown by a vote of only 27,872 for the Deno 
cratic candidate for governor, when compared 
with a vo'e of 56,419 for the Republican ec n- 
didate acd a vote of 41,494 for the Greevback 
candidate? ‘lhis looks very much as if the 
Democruts were the heaviest sufferers by this 
‘general disgust.’’ 

....The Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal (Rep.), 
after alluding to Senator Conklivg’s singular 
course in regard to the Silver Bill, expresses 
tte opinion that ‘the great State of New York 
owes it to berself to send a man to the Senate 
to till the place of Mr. Conkling who has the 
courage to stand up for the interests of the 
country, regardless of custom: houses and post- 
offices.”? ‘The Senator’s silence on the occasion 
referred to was 4 very conspicuous omission to 
perform an important duty. 


..»» Mrs, ClaraS. Foltz, who by her persisten 
effort secured the passage of a law ty the legis 
lature of California aomitting women $o prec- 
tice law in that state, has, upon examination, 
recently been admitted to the bar. The San 
José Mercury says that she pussed a most ex 
cellent examination. She is the tirst woman 
in her own state to gather the fruits of ber vie- 
tory. Is there any reason why the same priv- 
ilege should not be extended to women in every 
state? None whatever. 


....-Mr. Eugene Hale, though defeated by a 
coalition between the Greenbackers and tye 
Democrats, says: ‘‘ There is nothing in the 
Maine campaign which leads me to believe that 
there is avy safety for the Republican party in 
taking the back track.’? He refers ino this re- 
mark to the curreucy question and the opinion 
is correct. Let the Republican party attempt 
to play the game of fast and loose on this eub- 
ject and it will goto the wall with the inev 
itableness of fate. 


-eeeThe Albany Argus thinks that ‘‘ Democ- 
racy is best,’’ and also thinks that ‘“‘ anything 
to» beat Republicans will do for au off year.” 
This means that the Argus will take and ad- 
vises the Democratic party of the state to take 
even the ‘‘rag baby,’’ if it will help to win the 
election this fall. The experiment of “ any- 
thing’? has become one of the chronic hapvits 
of Democraey. 

... The legislature of Oregon last week 
elected Mr. James H. Slater, a Democrat, to 
fill the place of Senator Mitchell inthe United 
States Senate after the 4h of next March. 
I: is settled that after this date the Senate will 
be Democratic, and, hence, tie great import- 
ance that the next House of Representatives, 
to be chosen this fall, shouli be Republican. 

....General Wallace, of Iudiana, expresses 
the strongest conviction that the Republicans 
of that state will carry the electiou this fall, 
and choose a legislaiure that will elect a Re- 
publican to the United States Senate. This is 
good news from the West. We bope it will 
prove to be true. 

....Tbhe excellent speech of the President 
last week at Toledo had the effect of drawing 
forth a complimentary word from the Times, of 
this city. This is certainly encouraging. We 
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trust that our neighbor is beginning to feel 
better and hope that he will keep on improv- 
ing. 

...-The recent disclosures show that the 
Fall River defalcations will amount in the ag- 
gregate to the round sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars. This is paying a very heavy 
penalty for being served by scoundrels under 
the disguise of first-class citizens, 

....It is generally understood that General 
Hawley will be the Republican nominee for 
Congress in the Hartford district, Conn. The 
district has no abler and better man for the 
service, and the country wants just such men 
in Congress. 


..» The Interior has been giving its experi- 
ence with tramps; and it agrees with ours’ that 
there is a considerable percevtage of them 
who are willing to work and ought to be 
helped to work by Christian people. 

....The Episcopal Church is the paradise of 
dectors of divinity and of laws. Every sixth 
clergyman has the title. Their colleges are 
mavy and ambitious. 

..»-Kearney bas announced his intention to 
stump tbe State of Massackusetts for General 
Butler. The cause and the advocate would be 
in admirable harmony. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

















Dr. Price's Special Flavoring Extracts 
are peculiarly delicious, It takes but a 
smal] quantity to impart the natural flavor 
of the fruit. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SUBSCRIBERS will save themselves delay 








and loss of one or more numbers of the 
paper if, in ordering \heir address changed, 
they will give the nume of the post-office 
and state to which the paper has been going, 
and the name of the post-office and state to 
which they wish it changed. 





TO OUR LADY READERS. 


Ir our lady readers, before making their 
Fall purchases, will send for the illustrated 
catalogue and price-list that is distributed 
free by the well-known dry goods bouse of 
Bluxome & Co., corner of Sixth Avenue and 
21st Street, this city, they will find much 
valuable information. This catalogue con- 
tains the prices of every article that a lady 
needs, and will be mailed free to every 
subscriber of Tuk INDEPENDENT. Send 
a postal-card for it. 








Messrs. Hook & Hasrinas, of Boston, 
have just furnished a large and beautiful 
Church Organ for the new Presbyterian 
church of Cleveland (Rev. Mr. Pomeroy’s) 
The instrument combines three manuals, 
forty-two stops, 2,022 pipes, seven pedal 
movements, pneumatic action, and all 
modern improvements belonging to an 
organ of its class. 





HATS. 


THE new styles of Fall Hats have now 
made their appearance on the stre-ts, and 
may be obtained in every variety at 
Burke's, 214 Broadway, in the Park Bank 
building. The dress bats are unique in de- 
sign and reasonable in price, and gentle- 
men will find no difficulty in obtaining ex- 
actly what they desire at Burke’s hat estab- 
lishment. 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


Mr. WiLuiaAM WALKER, the well-known 
mercbant tailor under the Grand Central 
Hotel, this city (671 Broadway), bas just 
imported a large and varied stock of choice 
English goods, which gentlemen will be in- 
terested in examining. 








Tue New England Agricultural Society 
Exhibition, lately held at Worcester, Muss., 
awarded first premium, ‘“‘ Bronze Medal,” 
to the Zero Refrigerator, sold by Alex. M. 
Lesley, 372 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





THE MENDELSSOHN PIANO. 


A NEw and great invention of a prom- 
inent Swiss musician is elaborately and 
truthfully described in this issue. It is 
baving an immense sale and it is a rare 
bargain. 





“Tue Brounewick,” Boylston, corver of 


Clarendon 8t., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world, 
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BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER is showing the 
new shupes and fabrics for kilts and boys’ 
suits in three stores—Broadway and Canal 
Street, Broadway and Tenth Street, and in 
his only branch store out of the city, the 
southwest corner of Fulton and Smith 
Streets, Brooklyn. Baldwin leads the re- 
tail clothing trade of this country. His pat 
terns are sought for by European dealers. 





MERIT WILL TELL. 


From all accounts, the distribution of 
prizes at the Paris Exhibition is very apt 
to end, as did our owo Exhibition, in an 
equal division of laurels, and a consequent 
after fight for the edification of the public. 
Now and theu, however, some article of 
par excellence will stand out from the 
rest with undoubted first honors held firm- 
ly within its grasp. 

At Paris, this year, among a host of 
American exhibits of great interest to the 
public, was displayed a neatly packed box 
of X LC R Boneless Codfish It may have 
been seen by very few people compara- 
tively; but when the anxious bour came 
for bestowing the awards it was found 
bedecked with the only silver medal for 
its class, and a laudatory diploma, from 
which hour it may be said to have been 
born with a silver medal in its mouth. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Trigg & Co., of New 
York,are the proprietorsof X LC RCOD; 
and, in ending, we will say that the con- 
cero is one of our largest and oldest whole- 
sale fish houses, having large interests at 
the fishing port of Gloucester, Mass., from 
whence most of their supplies come. 
Messrs. Trigg & Co., having lately seen 
the need of a superior quality of Boncless 
Codfish for family use, have introduced 
this brand, which is already thoroughly 
known throughout the Atlantic and Pacific 
states. And, as one recommendation in 
its favor, we suy that so long as you buy 
X LC R Boneless Codfish you may be sure 
of nothing short of the genuine, carefully- 
selected George’s Bank Coé@fi-h. 





A $70 SEWING MACHINE FOR $15. 


Tue old and reliable Turner M :nufac- 
turing Company offer an unp»ralleled bar- 
gain in Sewing Machines. By a most ad- 
vantageous contract direct with the manu- 
facturers, they are able to offer a genuine 
Grover & Baker Improved Double-Thread 
Sewing Machine for only $15. The Ma- 
chive is exactly as renresent+d in their ad- 
veitisement lists at $70, and is a new, per- 
fect, and first-class machine in every re- 
spect, The fact that they are genuine 
Grover & Baker improved machines is 
sufficient guaranty of the muchine and its 
work. Such an opportunity to procure a 
first-class sewing machine for so smalla 
sum has never before occurred, and every 
lady who does not own a machine or who 
wisbes to make a present of one should 
take advantage of this extraordinary offer, 
as the number of machines which will be 
sold at this price is limited. Our repre- 
sentative has carefully examined them 
and they are exactly as recommended in 
the advertisement. 


SLATER'S SHOES. 


J. & J. SLATHR, so long and favorably 
known as leaders of fashion in shoes, are 
now makinganewmove. They have taken 
the beautiful store at the corver of 28th 
Street and Broadway, and are now open- 
ing there a complete assortment of their 
exquisite Fall syles of foot-gear. The 
character of Slater’s shoes is so well estab- 
lished that people who want the very best 
know that they can at once be fitted from 
the ample stock on hand with any variety, 
and always be sure of buying a superior 
article, both stylish and durable. The new 
store is in the very center of the best retail 
trade of New York and is situated admir- 
ably to meet the wants of Slater’s great 
host of patrons, The accuracy with which 
shoes are made to fit the most difficult feet 
is worthy of special mention. 


WASTE SILKE. 


Messrs. BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & Co. 
continue to offer their Waste Silk at the 
low price of 30 cents per ounce. Waste 
silk consists of short lengths, from 1 to 20 
yards each, in colors or black, same quality 
as the finest Spool Silk, wortb one dollar 
per ounce. Purchasers get all sizes, for 
felling, sewing, stitching, seaming, or mend- 
ing any weight goods, Thisis a reliab'e 
house and all orders addressed to 469 
Broadway will have prompt attention. 


HONEY BEES. 

WE call the special attention of our 
readers tothe advertisement of Mrs. Cot- 
ton, in anotber column, under this bead. 
Mrs. Cotton is one of our most successful 
bee-keepers. 




















THE ROMANCE OF A WINDMILL. 


How 1T GREW FROM A SHINGLE TO A MACHINE 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. 


Now that the name of the “ Eclipse” 
Windmill has become familiar to the pub- 
lic all over this land and in many foreign 
countries the strange story of its origin 
possesses @ peculiar interest. We chanced, 
the other day, to learn the history of its 
conception and early development, and we 
have no doubt our readirs will be in- 
terested in it, as we were. 

Many years ago the late Rev. L. H. 
Wheeler, with bis wife, found their way 
into the wilderness bordering the southern 
shores of Lake Superior, bent upon the 
self-sacrificinog and difficult work of in- 
troducing Christianity among the Indians. 

The wild, wandering red men presented 
an uppromising and to most people a dis- 
couraging field for missionary operations; 
and even Mr. Wheeler himself held the 
theory that it was impossible to make any 
great progress toward civilizing or Chris- 
tianizing them so long as they kept up 
their wandering, unsettled manner of life. 
But the problem was how to induce them 
to change their habits. To be sure, their 
country was well adapted for raising grain; 
but, without market for their wheat or mills 
to grind it, how could tilling the soil be 
made profitable? Mr. Wheeler believed it 
was possible to devise a windmill which 
would at least be equal to the task of 
cracking the grain—in a coarse, crude way, 
perbaps; but still well enough to answer 
an excellent purpose on the frontier. He 
accordingly went to whittling, and asa re- 
sult soon had a shingle jack-knifed into 
the form and fashion of a miniature wind 
engine, which worked so well that the Gov- 
ernment carpenter at the station was 
greatly delighted with it. 

If this frail and imperfect ancestor of all 
the ‘‘ Eclipse” family were still in exist- 
ence, it would be worthy a proud place 
among the quaint and curious stores of the 
historical society. But the pressing, prac- 
tical toil of a missionary’s busy life pushed 
aside the worthy ambition of the ingenious 
preacher, and he found himself more and 
more absorbed, as the years went on, in 
the multifarious duties of pastor, doctor, 
lawyer, and man-of-all-work among his 
ignorant and needy parishioners. Thus 
the little model was forgotten and the 
windmill project lapsed into obscurity, if 
not absolute abandonment. 

One day in the spring of 1865 or ’6 the 
good man, whose health was already im- 
paired, slipped on the ice, fell, and broke 
his left arm at the wrist. He was effect- 
ually crippled, as it would seem; but the 
next morning he told the doctor to get 
him a smooth board and lay it across the 
arms of his chair in front of bim, and he 
would go at work upon a windmill. The 
idea took with the doctor at once, for he 
readily concluded that whatever would 
draw his patient's thoughts from his mis- 
fortune would tend to his more rapid re- 
covery. The board was accordingly 
brought, and with his one good hand Mr, 
Wheeler proceeded to block out his work. 
Now came another seeming misfortune. 
Mr. W.’s son, Leonard, started for St. 
Paul. <A tree fell upon him, and he was 
brought home with a serious and very 
painful injury to one knee, destined to 
contine him to the house indefinitely. But 
misfortunes often prove the greatest bless- 
ings. Father and son could now think 
and work together. Leonard’s two hands 
were just what was needed to supplement 
his father’s necessary awkwardness with 
only one; and, with two well heads, legs 
were not of much account. 

Thus they worked away—thought, dis- 
cussed, wrought out their plans; and after 
awhile the enterprise had progressed so far 
that they needed a workshop, and a large 
room in the boarding-school building was 
given to the use of the twocripples. The 
result of it all was the erection of a com. 
plete windmill within a month, which 


pumped water successfully, and was doing 
its work to good satisfaction, when a fierce 
bortheaster caught it and its usefulness 
ended. The hurricane demonstrated the 
necessity of automatic regulation, which 
the mil] just destroyed did not possess; and 
sothe inventor went to studying after that, 
and onthe 26th of April, the 25:h anni- 
versary of his marriage, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing a completed mill, with 
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automatic regulator complete, turn jaunti- 
ly into the wind, and begin a lively, steady 
whirl, which has since thoroughly solved 
the problem of successfully controlling 
and utilizing the power of the winds of 
heaven, 

——— 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 


LAMENESS ina horse is to often attributed 
to the wrong cause. Instead of stone- 
bruise, sprain, or gravel, the cause may be 
a defect in shoeing. The old hand-made 
horse-shoe nuil that the blacksmiths used to 
forge rarely made a horse go lame. But 
now the market is overstocked with infe- 
rior horse-nails, made by the cold process 
of punching and shearing. These nails are 
cur from cold rolled iron, By this process 
the fiber is destroyed and the iron forms in 
layers, and when driven into the hoof these 
Ja\ ers somelimes separate and pass into the 
soft lamina or quick, while the other comes 
out under the boof and isclinched. Soon the 
horse shows signs of Jameness,ioflammation 
is produced, and the horse is rendered use- 
less. Horse owners might very generally 
complain, if a remedy were not to be fourd 
in a nail which is now meeting with large 
and increasing sales. We refer to the c:le- 
brated horse-shoe nails manufactured by 
the Putnam Nail Co., of Boston. In al- 
most every particular it is like the old 
hand-made nails, even in all its processes of 
construction. Indeed, it is acknowledged 
to be superior to those made by hand. It 
is the only hot-drawn and b»mmer-pointed 
nail inthe world, A representative of ThE 
INDEPENDENT has lately visited the wor ks of 
the Putnam Nail Co., of Boston, and was 
greatly interested in observing the manner 
in which the nails are manufactured. The 
iron is brought from Norway, forthe express 
use of the Company. and is remarkable 
for its strength, toughness, and freedom 
from flaws. All the machinery is new and 
improved and protected by U. 5. patents. 
The nails are made separately, by being 
drawn out under hammers when nearly at 
a welding heat, by which means they ac- 
quire all the superior advantages of the 
hand-made nail, are more uniform in size, 
and the iron becomes more firm, compacted, 
and reliable than is possible by any other 
process. No superfluous metal is required 
to be removed to fit them for driving; but 
a@ most perfect weld is maintained at the 
extreme point when finished. The most 
interesting sight at the works are the curi- 
ous and wonderful machines for hammer- 
ing the points to the nails, The pails can 
be rebammered and changed in sh»pe by 
the smith without injuring the points, and 
they never split or sliver in driving. Of 
course, they have the advantoge of holding 
the shoe much longer than acut nail. After 
a most thorough investigation, we are con- 
vinced taat the PurNam is a superior nail, 
and as such we cordially recommend it to 
the public. 





THE ALEXIS REVOLVER, 
advertised in this issue, is a tremendous 
bargain. It is a perfect gem, just like the 

icture, and would actually becbeap at $6. 
They are all that is claimed for them and 
more too. None of our subscribers should 
neglect this chance to provide themselves 
witb a first-class weapon ata great deal less 
than it actually cost to manufacture, 

TE ————_$ 

Dr. Pricr’s Cream Buking Powder is by 

eminent cnemists decided to be the best. 


STONE IN THE BLADDER, 


Tue Buffalo Lithia Waters bid fair to 
lake the place of the surgeon’s knife in 
this fearful malady. See case of C. Wolffe, 
in our advertising columns. It is certain- 
ly most astonishing, yet so well attested 
that it cannot be doubted. 











TRUTH AND SOBERNESS. 

Wuat is the best family medicine in the 
world to regulate the bowels, purify the 
blood, remove costiveness and biliousness, 
aid digestion, and stimulate the whole sys- 
tem? 

Truth and soberness compel us to answer: 
Hop Bitters, being pure, perfect, and 
harmless. See “Truths,” in another col- 
umn. 





THOSE SUFFERING FROM GENERAL 
DEBILITY shoula take MENSMAN’ Pe 
TONIZED BEKF TONIC, containirg the entire 
nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere stim 
ulanot, like the extracts ot beef; but contains blooa- 
making, force-generating, snd life-sustaining prop- 
erties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhau-tion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute oisease; and in every form 
of debility, particularly when re: ulting from pulmo~ 
nary complaints. Itis friendly and an alls the 
gists. 


ee 


THE entrance to a woman’s heart is 
through her eye or ear; but a philosopher 
has said the way to a man’s heart is down 
his thrcat. Good housewives unders'and 
tbis and use Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus. If there are any so unfortunate 
as not to have tried it, go immediately to 
your grocer and get a paper, and, our word 
for it, it will make a beart as bard as ada- 
ment soften and be joyful, and ever after 
will praise the seller of Herrick Allen’s 
Gold Medal S»leratus. Every Dealer sel!s 


it. Depot, 112 Liberty Street, New York, 
Try it, 
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A VALUABLE PREPARATION. 

ATTENTION has been called to a prepara- 
tion designated Thermaline, an article 
which has become exceedingly popular as 
a reliable remedy for chills and fever and 
all malarial diseases. The virtues of this 

valuable preparation are so extraordinary 
and so eminently beneficial to the whole 
human family that it is commended as the 
best preparation ever offered to the public 
for the cure of the above complaints. It is 
a safe and reliable substitute for quinine 
and isthe only 25.cent ague reme'y ever 
prepared. It is manufactured by Messrs. 
Dundas, Dick & Co., the well-known man- 
ufacturing chemists of this city, whose 
name alone is a sufficient guaranty for the 
merit of the article. Although introduced 
only a few months, we believe the manu- 
facturers have difficulty in supplying the 
very great demand.—W. Y. Hvoening Mail, 
Aug. 30th. 


A WORD TO [0 CLERGY MEN. 


FRIEND, stop that coug cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxtr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This ELixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorn, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 








THE most refreshing toilet article is H. A. 
Cassebeer’s Quinine Hatr Tonic, for embellish- 
ing the hair and relieving headaches, ete, 
Price $1. At all Druggists. 57 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
NIDEPENDENT.” 

















—— 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 





t be detec 
Celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
in the world. The mavenser has used this splendid 
Hair my Ee lt th benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his b th~ proof that it 1s the only true and 
rfect ng Harmless No 
sappointment; no vleioes tints; remedies the 

dyes; leaves the hair soft and b 
lack or ere. 
BATCHELOR’S W 
Y. Sold by all drug; 


parsll ‘} Another atte ov hign 1 prices. RAGING 


‘See iWrsee Beatty’ Aote Newspaper . Tull reply (sent free) 

An wyytes Fase or poy we — os latest circular. 
mwest prices ever given. Aadress . 

WAR Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N.J URGASS 


nd st.. New York. 








eau. 
A nd Property appHed Y 


"pactory nd street, N 



















Photographic Apparatus, latest inven- 
tion, Anybo-'y can Operate it with Petts ct 


success. Complete outfits from $5 to $30, 
Cpromo Photograpby outtits,$3. Heliograph, 
#2.50. Send s.amp for full inform:tion to EK. 
eave ia & CO., Manuf’rs., 278 Pearl St., N.Y. 


REMOVAL. 

THE OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM OF 
J.& J. SLATER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ AND CENTS’ FINE SHOES, 


has removed to the Ler ag Store 1185 Broadway, 
. corner of ‘3*th St.. where they will bave 
better facilities for making their own Shves 
and keeping a larger stock. 


HATS. 
FALL FASHIONS 
GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
BURKE, 214 Broadway. 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


for Warming Dwellings and Churches. Uses 
Coal and Wood. 
Send for Catalogue, 


ALEX, M. LESLEY, 372 6th Ave., N. ¥. 











) 





BOARD WANTED for two Ladies, Mother and 
Daughter, in New York or its ponent where piano 
lessons will be received in part ent. 

G. ROBINSON, 318 "Kast ldth Street. 





A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


BUTTER-DISH. 





SUPERIOR 


S'LVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the best 
Quality made. 
ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SI.VER-PLATED WARE 


SIMpS00, Hall, Miller & | 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


OLD SATSUMA, 


Our M~. Collamore having 
just returned from a tour 
around the world in pursuit 
of NOVELTIES in POT- 
TERY, etc., we invite our 
customers and the public 
generally to call and exam- 
ine his selectionsin Japan- 
ese Curtos, Chinese, French, 
and English Pottery, etc. 


Gilmam Collamore & Co., 


No. 731 BROADWAY, 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACK. 


W. WALKER, 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 


I have just imported a large and Varied Stock of 
the finest English Tweeds and Scotch Homespurs 
for Fall and Winter use. 

Ladies’ Riding Habits and Walking Jackets to 
order. 

Ecclesiastical Garments a Specialty. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


671 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














GREAT BARGAINS 
IN 


Muzzle and Breach Load'ng Guns ! 


¢@™ Send for Circulars. Cut this out. 


WILLIAM READ -& SONS, 
13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 





THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


atthe Paris 2 Exposition, 1878, for Prepared Fish 
was awarded 


COD, 


ler for it. Already 
the sre "3 and vél-pound tnd bee and selected ‘rom 
Also the cel brated 
Eureka Prepared "sed oa a quatities of Boneless 
Fish for sat 


GRO. P. TRIGG & CO... 
Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane &t., New York, 





We Make to Order, 


FROM THE OHOIOEST FABRIOS THE MARKET AFFORDS, 
Stylish Walking Suits, for $18, $20, and $25. 
Albert Dress Suits, New Designs, for $25, $30, and $85. 
English Trousers, $5 to $8. 

SPECIALTY ) [9° A good Black Cloth Frock Sult for $25. Com- 

CLERGY MEN.) plete in two days from receipt of order. 
SUPERIOR READY-MADE SUITS FROM $10 TO $22. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS and FASHION PLATES, with full directions 
for ordering garments by mail, will be SENT FREE to any part of the 
country on application. Over fifteen years’ suecessful experience in 
supplying Cistant trade enables us to guarantee perfection in fit and 
style, with superior fabrics at low prices, to every customer. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


Fashionable Clothiers, R241 Broadway. 


e- 





N. 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Marvel of Beauty and Convenience. 


Y. 


The Cabinet Office Secretary! Unique, Practical. Beautiful? 
This celebrated desk ts now 'n use io th: orincipal cities 
of this country and Europe. Its great swperiority over all other 
desks is apparent at a glance. Its capa: ity is double that of 
any other desk occu ying same fioor space. The whole 
space is 80 fngeriously utilized that ample accommocation 
safforded for the most voluminous business. Ita symmetrical 
desiun and elegant finish renoer it appropriat © for either 
office or drawing-room. (ne hundred compartments, of 
varied construction and dimensions. Forty vigeon-boles in 
right-hand door, filled with our paten' filing-boxes Ever 
portion of the desk within r ach of tne operator as seated 
at the writing-tabie Letter-box in center of left-hand door, 
with an opening outside for reception of mail during ab- 
sence, Cc nstructed of Black Walnut, solid, compact, and 
my designed forthe use of a lifetime. One key closes the entire 
J — 2 Furnished in three sizes and tn two different 
& 
wo An opoortunity is now offered for the purchase of this 
popular desk on the in-tallment plan. Reduced rates for 
cash. For full particulars enclose 3-cent stamp to 


THE WOOTON DESK CO (Designers and M-nutacturers) Indianapolis, Ind. 


Circulars and full information furnished on application, by T. G. SELLEW, 111 Kulten street, 
. ” » Agent for New York and vic inity. 


(BIFALD) STONE IN THE BLADDER, 









The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER relieves Stone in the Bladder 
his Medical 
Attendants. The Stone in a glass of the Lithia Water dissolves to a 
Fine Dust in three hours. 


Case of Mr.C. Welge, of Point Couvee Pevich. I Leateieus. 
OINT COUPEE PARIFH, LA., April 2d, 1878. 
Mk. THOMAS F. Gooon. Proprietor ——- Lithta Springs, Va: 

‘Two years ago I began to sufer with a severe and constant pain 
in my kidneys, which was svon followed by violent attacks, averug- 
ing about two a week, causing excruciating agony, from which L 
was frequently relie ved by the discharge of stone of from four to 


a after th: recovery of the Patient was despaired of by 


PAR 


~ six grains in weight, at other times by the possage of smaller 
N stone, and sometimes by 81nd in considerable quantities. 

Ra! I sought, but in vain, the best medical Asristance, and, as the 
A) result of this state of thi gs, 1 was reduced to such a condition that 
’ y my medical advisers told me frankly that |] had nothing to hope 
RY from remedies—that my condition was a hopeless one; and I 


looked o death alone for a termination of a miserable exisience. 
r. J. L. Lyone, a druggist of New Orleans, about six months ago, 
advised me to try the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, which I 
& a di About a week after I commenced the use of it | had an attack 
of less then usual severity, in which I passed two smal! stones, one 
ot which I pone in a tumbler of the water, and in about three bours found it dissolved to fine powder. 
hat gave me confidence and [ determined to persevere in its use. I bave had no attack whatever since, 
nur has there been any discharge of stone or sand 
The pain in my kidneys bas entirely disappeared; wy weight, which had been greatly reduced, I have 
fully regained; and my general health has been entirely restored. 1 very cheertully acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to the But alo Lithia Water tor my life and the comfort which I now enjoy 
Respectfully, C. WOLFFE. 
Statement of Mr. J.L, Lyons, Wholesale Druggist and Importer, 42 and 44, corner Gravier and Camp 
treets, New Orleans, La. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 5th, 1878. 
lam personally cognizant of the truthfulness of the foregoing statement of Mr. C. Wolffe, who is one of 
our best citize > ‘L. LYONS. 
These watert in cases - one dozen half-gallon bottles, at the Springs. 85 per case and up 
Schietfelin rt Co., 170 William St.; Hegeman & Co., 203 Broadway ; © mages, Hazard & Co., cor. Fifth 
Ave. and 24th St. ., New York C ity; and W. 8. Warren, 733 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THOS. F GOOUE, Propriewor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


CHINA AND GLASS, é 


A 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, 150 


=_S 
~ 

















Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 





Pieces, from..............6665 ce eeeee $22 50 
DECORATED TOILET SETS, 11 AP 

ION GEMM sacaaas-. <asnanacceccecoene 400 romoter 
ENGRAVED GOBLETS, from.. 150 of the 
DECORATED CHINA TEA SET#, Growth of the Hair. 

56 Pieces, from........ ‘idadeiin adunewta 6 00 





A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
+t B4+- 


BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering it dark and glossy. 

The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this purpose. 
No other compound possesses the pe- 


y= culiar properties which so exactly suit 
we au erty oy — Beds. the various conditions of the human 
We Kill Bedbugs in Spring Mattresses. hair. 
We Kil! Moths in Stuffed Birds and Animals. It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
We Kill Buffalo Moths in anything brought to us. It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
We Kill Moth’s Kggs in Furs and Clothing. It affords the richest lustre. 


It remains longest in effect. 
It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, or a soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf,&c.,wash 
the head with Buxyerr’s KaLuistTon, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


Naphtha Renovating Works,} | 2esz2x_—__ 
OFFICE 30 EAST 14th STREET. 


Ofice ot the District Court of the District of Mass. | 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


FRENOH FIRE-PROOF OOOKING WARE 


JUST OPENED. 


IRIDESCENT OR RAINBOW GLASS, 
SAXON FIGURE* CANDELABRAS 
WALL-POCK ETS, Etc. 


New First-Class Goods. Liberal Inducements. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 BROADWAY, near 27th &t., N. Y. 


WHAT WE DO. 


We Kill Moths in Furniture 








We Renovate Gothies, 80 that old grease-spots 
never reappea 
We Renovate © lotning--best in the World. 
e Renovate Rugs. no matter how dirty. 
We Renovate Lambrequins and D- mask ‘Curtains. 
ye Renovate Ladies’ Clothing without ripping. 
We Renovate Carpets from dust, grease, and dirt. 
We Renovate Y orsted Work without injury. 
We Renevate Blankets Elega ntly. 
We Renovate able and Piano Covers. 
We Renovate Livery Suits and Military Clothing. 
We er Carpets, when one’s house has been 
on fire. 





We Remove “ Shine” from gentlemen’s clothing. 
We Refinish Crape, like new 

We do up Tt ace Curtains tn a first-class manner. 
We Clean Furn ture, greased by head or hands. 
We Make bard, shrucken Blankets, soit as new. 





























~ For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 








_98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. premiums see page 29. 
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Arnold, Constable & Co. 


WILL OPEN THIS WEEK 


FULL LINES OF 


FALL NOVELTIES 


in all their various Departments of 


Dress: Housekeeping Goods, 
CARPETS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
DRAPERIES, AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


IN GENERAL. 


BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Financial, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Tue condition of the country, se far as 
its material interests are concerned, is hope- 
ful. ‘The crops, asa whole, are satisfactory 
in volume, and, although prices are low, 
yet if the demand shall continue good, our 
iarmers and producers will be content to 
accept the ‘‘nimble sixpence.” The de- 
mand for manufactured goods is improv- 
ing, and when the pestilence which has so 
fatally ravaged portions of the South shall 
disappear there is every reason to expect 
a satisfactory business. 

The times which have prevailed for the 
past few years have been very hard on 
crookedness of all sorts. The crooked men 
and women have generally come to grief. 
Crooked banks which baked all their de- 
posits, crooked insurance companies which 
needed to be insured, crooked railroads 
which terminated at no particular place, 
crooked capitalists whose wealth consisted 
of their debts, and divers other crooked 
men and institutions have been brought to 
the verge of ruin, and a little--just a little 
—beyond. Many of these people were not 
naturally crooked or dishonest; but they 
had not strength of mind enough to resist 
the temptation to speculate which prosper- 
ous times presented, So they speculated— 
sometimes with their own and sometimes 
with other people’s money. In the one 
case they bave gone into bankruptcy; in 
the other, they have occasionally gone to 
Sing Sing. 

It is pleasant, however, to know that so 
many of our financial! institutions and busi- 
ness men have stood their ground during 
these trying years. The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York has actual- 
ly increased 1's assets in the past four years 
over $19,000,000. The greut trust known 
as the Massacuusetts General Hospital, in 
Boston, aud the enormous estate in Phila- 
delpbixn known as the Girard Trust, have 
been administer: d also with ski!l and fidel- 
ity. Wechoose these illustrations from the 
older cities of our country because the vast 
institutions referred to have been the growth 
of many years and have sunk their found- 
ations wide and deep. They stand as ex- 
amples of what it is possible to achieve by 
honesty and fidelity. They are great public 
charities, whose c»pxcity for doing good 
is immense and still increasing. Such in- 
stitutions affect alike the moral and mer- 
cantile status of society. The seed sowna 
generation ago is bearing abundant fruit 
to-day in these benevolent institutions. 
They possess vast accumulations, which 
are wisely investe® and beneficently ad- 
ministered. The stability of such pros- 
perous enterprises is certainly a most en- 
couraging sign, and the outlook in tbe 
commercial world, indeed, seems brighter. 


> ae 








THE SILVER CONFERENCE. 


Tue Silver Conference, recently held in 
Paris at the suggestion and request of the 
United States, ended about as we sup- 
posed it would end. The American com- 
missioners—Messrs. Groesbeck, Fenton, 
and Walker—after there had been a free 
interchange of views among the members 


of the Conference, submitted the following 
propositions for its formal adoption: 

“1. It is the opinion of this assembly 
that it is not to be desired that silver should 
be excluded from free coinage in Europe 
and the United States of America. On the 
contrary, the assembly believes that it is 
desirable that the unrestricted coinage of 
silver and its use as money of unlimited 
legal tender should be retained where they 
exist and, as far as practicable, restored 
where they have ceased to exist. 

“TI. The use of both gold and silver as 
unlimited legal-tender money may be 
safely adopted: first, by equalizing them 
ata relation to be fixed by international 
agreement, and, secondly, by granting to 
each metal, at the relation fixed, equal 
terms of coinage, making no discrimina- 
tion between them.” : 

These propositions, though fully ex- 
plained and advocated by Mr. Groesbeck 
and ex-Senator Fenton, were rejected by 
the Conference; and, in place of them, the 
following propositions were adopted by 
the majority of the delegates representing 
the European States: 

‘*The delegates of the European States 
represented in the Conference wish to ex- 
press their sincere thanks to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for 
haviog procured an international exchange 
of opinion upon a subject of so much im- 
portance as the monetary question. Hav- 
ing maturely considered the proposals of 
the representatives of the United States, 
they recognize: 

“ First, That it is necessary to maintain 
in the world the monetary functions of 
silver, as well as those of gold; but that 
the selection for use of one or the other of 
these two metals, or of both simultaneous- 
ly, should be governed by the special po- 
sition of each state or group of states. 

** Second. That the question of the re- 
striction of the coinage of silver should 
equally be left to the discretion of each state 
or group of states, according to the puartic- 
ular circumstances in which they may find 
themselves placed; and the more so in 
that the disturbance produced during the 
recent years in the silver marke. has 
variously affected the monetary situation 
of the several countries. 

‘* Third, That the differences of opinion 
which have appeared and the fact that 
even some of the states which bave the 
double standard find it unprofitable to 
enter into a mutual engagement with re- 
gard to the free coinage of silver exclude 
the discussion of the question of the adop- 
tion of a common rate between the two 
metals.” 

These propositions differ very widely 
from those submitted by the American 
commissioners, particularly in two re- 
specits. First, they reject the idea of any 
formal concert between the nations of 
Europe and the United States to fix by 
agreement the monetary position of silver 
and its relative value, as compared with 
gold. Exch nation or group of nations 
must settle this question according to its 
own discretion. Secondly, while the opin- 
ion is expressed ‘‘that it is necessary to 
maintain inthe world the monetary func- 
tions of silver,” no opinion is expressed as 
to where those functions should be main- 
tained or as to whether they should be the 
same as those of gold. On both of these 
questions the European delegates studious- 
ly avoid any utterance. 

The result is that the Government of the 
United States will be left to work out the 
silver experiment in its own way, without 
any concert with or help from the govern- 
ments of Europe. It has now two sorts of 
metallic dollars, both having the same 
lega)-tender value in the payment of debts, 
yet differing about ten per cent. in their 
bullion or commercial value. Unless the 
Government can manage in some way to 
obliterate this difference of bullion value 
between these dollars, there is nothing 
more certain than that it cannot give free 
and unrestricted coinage to both or con- 
tinue indefinitely the coinage of the silver 
dollar at the present rate and yet keep 
both in circulation. Europe does not pro- 
pose to help us in solving our own problem; 
and, iu solving it for ourselves, we cannot 
safely or successfully defy the fixed laws 
of trade. 


HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD. 


PresipENT Hayes, during his recent 
tour in the West, has been exceedingly 
hsppy in his speeches, saying sentible 
things all the time and in no instance say- 
ing doubtful things. His speech last week 
at Toledo, in Ohio, in the courseof which 
he alluded to the currency question, will 
do for an illustration of this remark, We 
quote as follows a single passage: 

‘* And now as to currency, it was a cur 








rency worth sixty cents on the dollar on 
one day, but it did not stick at that price. 
You could never tell on Monday what it 
would be on Saturday. Who lose by a 
fickle standard of value? Always the 
laborer and producer. Why? Simply be- 
cause tbe middle-man, being a business 
mun, understands that the standard of 
value is likely to go up or down to his dis- 
advantage. Therefore, when he sells he 
does it having reference to the fact that 
the standard of value may change, and, 
consequently, he charges enough to make 
binseif safe, and the consumer bears the 
loss. Thatis a fickle standard of value. 
Now, my friends, how do you see it to- 
day? The currency has been going up, up, 
until itis 9914. It is as unchangeable as 
Lake Erie, It does not go down at all. 
It is steady. It is no longer a yardstick 
that is one foot in March, three feetin May, 
and six feet in July. It is three feet sll 
the time.” 

This is hitting the nail on the head. There 
can be no greater blunder in finance tban 
the idea that consumers and producers are 
to be benefited by an inflation of the cur- 
rency. Inflation necessarily leads to de- 
preciation and variation of value, as com- 
pared with gold, and consequently fluctua- 
tion in prices, or in the purchasing power 
of money; and the only persons who can 
profit thereby are those who speculate and 
virtually gamble upon prices. Traders 
will take the liability to fluctuation into 
the account, and protect themselves as far 
as possible by the price at which they sell 
their goods; but the workingman cannot 
do this. He has to use his money imme- 
diately to meet his daily wants. If the 
currency is depreciating, and by conse- 
quence the price of commodities is rising, 
and rising, as is always the result of ivfla- 
tion, more rapidly than his wages, then he 
is constantly a loser. It costs him more to 
live. His labor will not buy as much in 
commodities as it did formerly. 

All classes, with the exception of mere 
speculators, are interested in having a 
stable rather than a fickle standard of value; 
and this can never be secured by irredeem- 
able paper money. If we have a paper 
currency, it should be convertible on de- 
mand into the world’s standard of value, 
which is gold and silver. This, while it 
will limit the volume, will keep the pur- 
chasing power of the currency at par with 
real money. This money has the greatest 
attainable stability and imparts its own 
stubility to paper currency redeemable by 
it. It is the money of the Constitution, 
and the sooner the country gets back to it 
and then stays there the better for the in- 
terests of the people. 





TONS OF SILVER. 


A MILLION of 4124-grain silver dollars 
weighs more than twenty-six tons; and, 
hence, the ten millions of these dollars 
which Secretary Sherman has in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and would be glad 
to have the people take and then keep, 
weigh more than two hundred and sixty 
tons. Unless the people take the dollais 
and keep them, the weight in the Treasury 
will in a few months be doubled, and by 
and by it will be doubled agnin; and after 
a time the question of storage will become 
a very serious matter. Let us come back to 
specie payment, «nd then drive the gold 
out of the country by the use of a depre- 
ciated silver dollar—as must ultimately be 
the fact under the present system—and 
thus make tbe United States a mono-me- 
tallic country on the basis of silver, and 
both the Government and the banks will 
need to build new vaults for storage. 

The general circulation of the silver 
dollar among the people so long as there 
are well-secured small bills in circulation, 
whether of the banks or the Government, 
is out of the question. The only way to 
get the people to use the dollar is to com- 
pel them to do so by withdrawing all these 
small bills; and their habits are such that 
they would not long tolerate such a meas- 
ure. The simple truth is that the silver 
dollar is too large and heavy a coin for 
popular use; and this is the chief reason 
why it never has had and never will have 
such use in this country. It is also too 
large and too bulky, in proportion to 
value, to be conveniently held and 
handled by the Government or by banks as 
a specie reserve for the redemption of their 
notes. Gold, by reason of its greater value, 





in proportion to bulk and weight, furnishes 
far the most convenient coin for the 
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larger transactions of trade. It costs no 
more in actual value to use gold than it 
does to use silver, and in the matter of 
convenience and facility of use it costs far 
less. 

If we are to have small bills in our citcu- 
lation, which may be regarded as settled, 
then the subsidiary coins of the United 
states furnish all the coins that are needed 
for small business transactions. There is 
no place for the silver dollar and really no 
need of it in our coinage system. It is a 
nuisance in the system and the people 
practically treat it as such. Noman wants 
to be paid even the small sum of ten dol- 
lars in these dollars. He cannot conven- 
iently carry them and would much prefer 
bills. The half dollar is quite large enough 
for convenience, and when we double the 
size and the weight then the inconvenience 
becomes a positive nuisance. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed a very good trade in all the leading 
departments, and thus far during the cur- 
rent month the volume of business has 
been larger than in any like period since 
the panic. The local distribution of man- 
ufactures and general merchandise contin- 
ues to show a steady increase, while the 
export movement has been very large. 
The shipment of wheat to foreign ports 
from New York during the past weck have 
been no less than 2,820,500 bushels, and for 
the two weeks ending to-day over 5,000,- 
000 bushels. The destination of this enor- 
mous quantity of wheat has been Liver- 
pool, London, Glasgow, Cork, Cardiff, 
Bremen, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Havre, Ca- 
lais, Bordeaux, Dunkirk, Honfleur, La 
Rochelle, Rochefort, Barcelona, Lisbon, 
Rouen, St. Malo, Marseilles, St. Nazaire, 
Caen, and other ports. , 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as foll ws: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,652,028; produce exports, $7,799,540. 

The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $210,868,871, against $244,286, - 
057 for the same period last year and 
$215, 182,340 in 1876. 

The total exports of products since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were $246,836,294, 
against $195344.103 for the same period 
Jast year and $186,965,585 in 1876. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.~— 
LIABILITIES FOR ‘TAXES UNDER LEASE -— 
Plaintiff rented to cefendant premises for 
the term of ten years from April 1st, 1871, 
defendant agreeing to pay tuxes and keep the 
premises in repair, In 1875 the plaintiff 
executed an instrument declaring that the 
lease was “ canceled and surrendered as of 
the Ist of April, 1875,” and took possession 
of the premises, The taxes for four years 
were unpaid, and the plaintiff was com- 
pelled to pay them and to expend consid- 
erable money for repairs. Held that the 
surrender and cancellation of the lease did 
not release the defendant from the liability 
for the taxes he should have paid and the 
repairs he should have made during its 
continuance, and that the plaintiff could 
recover therefor.—Roe vs, Conway, New 
York Court of Appeals. 

ALTERATION OF NoTE.—Where a nego 
tiable note was made payable upon a con- 
dition, and the condition was written be- 
low the note on the same piece of paper, 
held that the note and conditions were parts 
of a single, entire contract, and that the 
fradulent removal of a condition, by tear- 
ing the paper, was such a material altera- 
tion as rendered the note void in the hands 
of abona fide holder.—Gerrish vs, Glinks, 
Sup. Ct., N. H. 

LiaABILITy OF BANK Drrectors,—The 
directors ef a moneyed institution are re- 
sponsible to it at law in an action on the 
case for improper'y obtaining and dispos- 
ing of the funds or property of the e.m 
pany. They are liable, however, only in- 
dividually and severally, and not jointly, 
as directors, unless the act complained of 
be done by a majority of ‘he bouird of di- 
rectors, when, by the act of ncorporation, 
a majority only is competent to transact 
the business of the company; and, gener- 
ally, when there has been waste or misap- 
plication of the corporate funds by the of- 
ficers, a suit in equity, in the name of the 





corporation, will lie to compel them to ac- 
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count for such waste, the directors being 
regarded as trustees of the stockholders.— 
M’Kenona vs. Smith, Circuit Ct., Cook 
County, Ill. 

MONEY MARKET.—The demand for 
money continues good, though the offer- 
ings of capital are so liberal that rates are 
not materially higher. During the week 
the general rates for call loans were 14 to 2 
per cent., wita a few exceptions up to 3 
per cent. Commercial paper is quiet. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date, 34 to 4 per cent. ; four months, 4 to 5 
per cent.; and good single-name, 4 to 6 
months, 5% to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKETD.—The Bank of 
England made no change in the rate of dis- 
count, which remains at 5 percent. Bri- 
tish consols were strong, United States 
bonds firm, and American railway securi- 
ties irregular. Bar silver was lower, clos- 
ing at 518 pence the ounce, English stand- 
ard. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet and 
steady, closing at 4.8114 to 4.82 for long 
and 4 8534 to 4.8614 for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Cburleston, 
buying $@5-16, selling 8@par; New Or- 
leans, commercial par, bank 1g premium; 
St. Louis, 50 discount; Chicago, 75c. dis- 
count; and Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The United States Treasury 
has issued still another order in regard to 
the distribution of standard silver dollars, 
This last order is simply a modification ot 
the circular of July 19 h: 

“TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, September 13.h, 1378.—For 
the present the following named national 
banks, designated depositories of the 
United States, will be supplied by the 
Treasury, upon their application, with 
standara silver doliars from the Mint, free 
of expense, in accordance with section 
3527, R.S. ; ; 

** it is expected that the coin furnished 
as above will be put in circulation by being 
furnished to public disvursing officers; to 
muanutacturing and other establishments; 
to other banks and bankers for distribu- 
tion in like manner by them; an: *general- 
ly where it is to be used as Current money. 

“The Assistant Treasurers of the United 
States are also authorized to use the stand- 
ard silver dollars in their vaults for the 
general purpose approved io this circular. 

“United States disbursing agents and 
paymusters who obtain funds for disburse- 
ment from Assistant Treasurers or depos- 
itories are requested to piocure standard 
siiver dollars when practicable for dis- 
bursement. 

** By directionof the Secretary this circu- 
lur isin jieu of all circulars heretofore is 
sued in regard to the distribution of stand- 
ard sliver dollars, 

“Jas. GILFILLAN, Treasurer U.S.” 

The bullion value of the new dollar is 87 
cents, gold, and of the trade dollar about 
884 cents, gold. We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bac Silver (Gold) M2 113% 
Vrade Dollars (Currency) ........... wy 9914 
Halves and Quarters . W's 





GOLD was dull at 1003, until Thursday, 
when tue price advanced to 100g, which 
wus the price ut the close on Suturday. 
There is no demand for customs und, of 
course, none for export, and the premium is 
kept up entirely on speculation. 

STOCK MARKETY.—The week at the 
Stock Exchange has been rather quiet. 
Speculation has been mostly duil, with 
prices generally steady. The tone of the 
market was altervately weak and firm, ac- 
cording to the mood of the brokers who 
control it. The Granger shares led the 
market in point of activity and were quite 
erratic in their course. The St. Paul 
shares were moved up in the face of a de- 
crease of $129,000 for the second week of 
September; but on this advance considera- 
ble amounts of long stock were marketed. 
Tiere was less activityin the trunk line 
shares than of late. Early in the week N. 
Y. Central advanced 2 per cent. and Lake 
Shore and Erie were firm; but the improve- 
ment was more than lost in the two last 
named at the close. The coal stocks were 
irregular and generally dull. Western Un- 
ion udvanced 2 per cent., and subsequently 
reacted 1 per cent. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in — during the week: 

Open Highe Low- Clos- 





ina. est. ing. 
Atl.and Pao. Tel.... .....++0 29 29% . 29 
CG. C.. C., and I... 22-00. sane, ee. @ 31% «83 


Chicago and Northwestern. 354 36% 35% 86% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 67% 68% 67% 69 

C., R. 1, and Pacitic. .,,....117% 118% TK 118% 
Chicago and Alton........... 84 a 83% 838% 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Chicago and Alton, pf...... — - - 102% 
Chicago, Bur.,and Quincy..110% 111% 10% 112 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 4¥ 4% 4% 4% 
Canton Land Co....... ..... 19 19 19 = 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 53 54 52 53% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 50 50% 50 504 


WPI@. 02... c000 Or cccdeccccccces 4 4 13% 13%¢ 
Bort Wayne... 2. ....eeeeeeee 9% 9% 86 BG - 
Harlem..........-- $080 .coeote 137 137 - 


Han. and St. Joseph eccee MK 15% Ms 0C~C«Ci KG 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 37% 38% 36% 39 

Iilinois Central... ..........++ 
Lake Shore...... Corre 
Michigan Central..... ..... 
Mil. and St. Paul 





Mil. and St. Paul, pf. eee 68% = 69K 67 69 
M.,K.,and Texas...... cccee, 8 4% 3 4 
Morris and Essex... 8444 «83% 84 
RB. FV. COmsrel ...ccccese..oe- L 114% LDSG DG 
N. J. Central. on d 3% = 86 364 
Ohio and Miss........ as cone ‘ Rhy 1% BY 





Ohio and Miss., pref......... 144 16%: 14K 154 
Ontario Silver . 394 39% = 
POMBMED ccc.scccces. wool 125 wm 
Pacific Mail. ... 1K v 11% 





Pittsburgh... ....... SP ee) - 
st. L., lion M., & So........ 6 6 6 aH 
St. Louls, K.C., & N... ...... 44% 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis & San F, pf....... 2% 3 2% - 
Onion Pacific.....c.ccccce ooee OOK 67 66 661g 
Li | eer e soe 1596 15% 14s 15% 
Western Union ‘Velegraph., #4 964 9456 «=O 
American Express.......... 49% 50 494q - 


United States Express..... . 0 50 50 - 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The second 
annual report of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern Railway Company 
stutes the gross earnings from July Ist, 
1877, to June 30th, 1878, as $1,614,762. 63. 
The expenses incurred in operating the 
road are set down at $1,054,451.57; net 
earnings, $560,311.06; proceeds from sale 
of real estate and other sources, $66 876.- 
28; net increase for the year, $626. 687.34. 

The following is an approximate state- 
ment of the operations of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis Railway for the 
eight months ending Aug, 3ist: 
Gross earnings (including interest received 

on equipment hired), January Ist to Sep- 

tember Ist, 1878 — ws. eee eee 


Expenses (including interest on car trust 
cars and rent of Monongahela extension) 


tor same period ,,.., eoecece Bdee. €606cseseee 1,820,548 
OW ORI oi. ks siicicciese ccc dths- ater 706,038 
The interest on the bonds for these eight 

months is: 
$3,000,000 steubenville and Indiana 

Railroad percent... ... $120,000 
$775,000 Steubenville and Indiana 

hailroad7 per cent ge ‘4 36,166 
$6,222,000 Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, ‘and 

St. Louis Railway 7 per cent.,........ 290,360 

a 446,526 

Surplus,.... dasereccaccevccectedsddcsscdsssceces QUAN 


RAILROAD BONDS were moderately 
active. Missouri, Kansas, and Texas con- 
solidated, assented, rose to 434 and reacted 
to 43; New York Central coupon firsts 
rose to 1181¢; New Jersey Central consol- 
idated firsts, assented, to 73%; Hannibal and 
St. Joseph convertibles to 98+; New York 

‘entral 63 of 1883 to 106; Union Pacific 
sinking funds to 10034 ; Louisvilleaud Nash- 
ville consolidated to 108. St. Louis and 
{ron Mountain firsts sold at 103}@103. 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific firsts sold 
at 10534; Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York firsts at 104; C., C., C. and I. consoli- 
dated at 86; Michigan Central 7s at 112; 
Chicago and N. W. consolidated at 110; 
and Great Western first, ex coupon, at 
10244. 

The syndicate which was formed several 
months ago for the purpose of raising $3,- 
000,000, the amount necessary to redeem 
the mortgage bonds of the Providence, 
Hartford, and Fishkill Railroad, trans- 
ferred the amount to the New York and 
New England Railroad, where it will re- 
main until the 1st day of October, when it 
will be duly tepdered in redemption to the 
holders of said bonds at Hartford, Conn. 
It is understood that all parties to the con- 
tract are now agreed, and that no oppo- 
sition will be presented to the final adjust- 
ment of this long-vexed question. 

Holders of Denver extension bonds and 
certificates of the Kansas Pacific Railway 
are notified that a majority of said securi- 
ties have been obtained, in compliance 
with the circular of the committee of nine, 
dated June 27th, 1878. Holders of such 
securitics who have not deposited them 
with the United States Trust Company, as 
provided in said circular, and who desire 
to participate in the advantag:s of fore- 
closure and reorganization of the property, 
can do so at any time before the 30th of 
September. The mortgage covers the 
whole road from Kansas City to Denver, 
subject to prior liens on the 394 miles be- 
tween Kansas City and the one hundredth 
meridian of longitude. It is also a first 
lien on 3,000,000 acres of land lying be- 
tween the one hundredth meridian and 





Denver City. In order to participate in 
the advantages of foreclosure and reorgan- 
ization, it is necessary to deposit bonds and 
coupon certificates with the United States 
Trust Company, No. 49 Wall Street, before 
the 30th of September. 


Of the various railroad bonds on the 
market considerable activity is shown in 
the issue of the Syracuse, Binghamton, 
and New York road. These are first mort- 
gage renewal seven-per-cent. bonds and are 
—- free of United States or state 


tax 

s TATE BONDS were quiet. Louisiana 
consolidated 73 sold at 73@74: Missouri 
6s of 1886 and also 1887, 1023; District of 
Columbia 3-65s, 782; and Tennessee 63, new 
series, 3214 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and generally tirm. The 63 of 1867 were 
freely offered for sale, because of the near 
approach to the time when they are liable 
to be called in. The subscription to the 





new 4-per-cents. continue large. Tie clos- 
ing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes,......... Ihe 1ivy 
United Svates sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 108 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. +. WK 108 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 104 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon . 102% 108 
United States sixes, 1867, repistered. 105% 105% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon 105'4 10536 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 107 108 
United States sixes, 188, coupon..... 1074 108 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 10614 6% 
United States ten-forties, coupon ... 1M W634 
United States new fives, registered... 106 10636 
United States new fives. coupon ..... 106 106% 
United States n. 45s, 1891, registered. 3% 108y 
United States n. 4s, 1891. coupon . 108% 108% 
United States n. fours, 1917, regi~tered 7% 100 
United States n. fours, 1907, coupon... 100K 11 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the seventy-first call for the redemption of 
5-20 bonds of 1865, consols of 1865 The 
call is for $5,000,000, of which $2,000,000 
are coupon and $3,000,000 registered bouds 
The principal and interest will be paid at 
the Treasury on and after the 16th of De- 
cember next and the interest will cease on 
that day. Following are descriptions of 
tne bonds: 

Coupon bonds, dated July 1st ,1865—name- 
ly: $100, No. 188,001 to No. 140 000,both in- 
clusive; $500, No. 97,001 to No. 99,000, 
both inclusive; $1,000, No. 189,001 10 No, 
193,000, both inclusive. Total coupon, 
$2,000,000. 

Registered bonds, ‘‘redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist 
day of July, 1870,” as follows: $100, No, 
19,121 to No. 19,150, both inclusive; $500, 
No. 11,227 to No. 115 250, both inclusive; 
$1 000, No. 38.401 to No. 38,650, both in- 
clusive; $5,000, No. 12,001 to No 12,100, 
both inclusive; $10,000, No, 22 880 to No. 
23,540, both inclusive. Total registered, 
$3,000,000. Agaregale. $5,000,000, 

TREASURY BALANCES. —The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,613,850in United States 
bonds to secure national bank cireulnticn; 
$13,758,400 in United States bonds to se- 
cure public deposits; and $5,374,100 to se- 
cure subscriptions to the 4-per-cenot. loan. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the weck, $2,402,400. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the weck, $1,944,000. Na- 
tional bank circulation papers cur- 
reocy notes, $321,878,9809; gold notes, 
$1.452.900. 

Receipts of national bink-notes during 
the week, as compared with corresponding 
period of last year; 
New YOrk,,.....scccereees 
Boston... 


Philadelohbia . ‘ ore 
Miscellaneous... ....-.-+« 





Total receipts $3,167,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT reflects 
greater steadiness of movement than for 
several weeks past. The loans show a large 
increase, while the deposits ure consiuer- 
ably less, The otber changes are uoim- 
portant. The banks lose only $343,000 
in surplus reserve and now he id $12,646, 
000 in excess of legal requirements. 
The following is av analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


oo. «83,358,000 


Srptemiee 2iat. Compartsona. 
+ B24 









Loans ee 377 405 Inc. - aa 300 
Specie...... 8 4z2 00 Dee.... 251,000 
Legal-tende: 48584400 Dee. 502 'H00 
Toval reserve.. 66,861,200 Dee... 584,700 
Deposits. .... ..... cee 217,301,000 Dee... 965,000 
ao ty required,.........+ 54,826,000 Dec. .. ‘ 
Sur -» 12,585,200 Dee.,. 
Circalution... + tentosetecs LAMEe EG. 





CITY BANK STOCKS continue wanda 
The latest quotations were us foliows: 
Bid a ed. Hid. Asked. 
America.... 25 «140 |Marine........ 85 
Am’can Exeb.. 102% 113% 





Market.......... J01 
Bute’rs & Dre... 54% 0 '|Mechanics’.. 127 
Central Nat’nl. — 95 ‘Mech. BheAs.. 50 -- 
Chatham........ 1 — |Mecp’s& Trad... — rb) 
City.......- «2... 200 — |Mercantile.... 75 -— 
Ooumenes.. 118% | Merchants’ WwW 1252 
Continental. 8) |Mer. Kxchange — 75 





East River 
First National. 350 
Fourth Nat’n'l. 9 


0 <a 
Fifth Avenue 225 


- eeeenenn .. - M6 17 
— a g 























Gailatin — 115 — |Pacitic...... 2% = 
erman Am.. — —- % 
Greer wich Phenix 2 © 
Grocers’.. _ [Reps 82 
anover........ 100 Snoe & Leather 1066 — 
mp’s’ & Trad’s’ 19% W2 [St. Nicholas.... — 80 
saanet oe 130 — |S8tate of N.Y..n — 102 
Manhattan..... - whe 100 «107 
Manuf’s’ ve bier. —- 8 MOM cascececces Ms) 150 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


& WALL eTrect, New York, 

iss’ it cash dor satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 

ollars, for use in the United Statesana adjacent 
countries, and in pounds aoe. fur use in any 
part of the world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house oirect, or through sey first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 
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What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-T wenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fuct that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding ip the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium, 

The desirable bonds for investment are tbe 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,’’ “ Fives,” “ 'Ten-For- 
ties,” ** Sixes of 1851” (second and third serics), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there isa large d mand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 

desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS,’ 
designed to answer al! questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full intormation to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MEAT BOADS, 

No. 5 Nassau St , New York Citv. 


Syracuse, Binghamion, and New 
York 


Ist M’I'GE RENEWAL 7 per Cent. BONDS, 
DUE 1906. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Free of United States and S:.ate Taxes. 





These Bonds were issued to pay off anold Mortgage 
Debt, the Interest on which was promptly patd for 
twenty years and the Principal at maturity. The Com- 
pany has 


NO FLOATING 
and its 


Net Earnings 


for the last ten years have averaged 


DEBT 


50 per Cent. More thanits Annual Interest. 
These bonds are further secured by the principa 
and interest being guaranteed by the 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
The bulk of the issue having been sold, we now 
offer a limited amount. 
PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
No. 23 Nassau St ; 
or MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
No. ‘25 Nassag St. 


iO vv 


JAY GOULD 


formed the FAMOUS COMBINATION of New York anc 
Boston capitalists fn February, 1875, on UNION PACIFIC 
STOCK, and how this combination forced the stock from 3% 
= to $2 5-4 before the end of November, same Venge & fre nat 

ters of well-known bistory, The various members, each ont 


MADE HiS 


share of the profits, and all eee wealthy. The Deating 
and Brokerage House of LAWRENCE & CO.,, 21 BROAD 

8T., N.Y. City, have Se ogden sec retof this inatter show 
ing how each member bination made a 


FORTUNE 


The new way of operating In stocks by the COMBINATION 
SYSTEM, enables people with large or small capital to reap 








similar benefits. By thisexcellent plan, the orders of thousands 
of qotemens from City and Couutry are pooled Into ONE 
IMMENSE SUM aud operate d asa MIGHTY INDIVI- 
DUAL AC COUNT, Each member of the Combination re 
cvivés a certificate of the shares to which he is entitled, and 
thus secures all the advantages of the largest capital united 
with experient ed skill. Many customers of Messrs, LAW- 


RENCE & CO. are making fabulous profits, Mr. KR. 8.Webt 
of Phila., Pa., writes under date ot Aug. 16th, 18738: * Me 
LAWRENCE &CO., yours containing remittance for $1,113 











fs profits on my 200 shares, is receive Accept my the uy nks, a 
am very well satisfied. As you request, you 

ter. I would recommend every one o feels di 

late to send for your circular.” One ‘man mad 

from the Investment of $50 ; another 1,000 fro: 


$145 from $25. The Working ¢ hur ~~ or August says: * =e 


are not accustomed to commend one plan above another, but 
if people will speculate we feel ad led to point out the 
channels through which they can do 80 midst sufely and suc- 
cessfully, The combination syste em is th ly principle in 
which great success has ever be ‘ 1 Wall Street.” 
Anarticle in Frank Le r, A 


pe ug. 
Mth says: “Nothing ‘succeeds lke st 8° and the ‘tide of 
veculation all seems to set towards Lawre uce & Co.'s system,” 
fie House and Garden for May says; “Our friends who 
speculate wiil find Lawrence & Co. reliable and doing business 





on a sound and firmsystem.” * Activity in the Stoew Mar- 
ket" 1s now an every day occurrence. ** Marke Hay while the 
eun shines” 13 & homely proverb, but true to lif Messrs, 
LAWRENCE & CO'S circular (copyrighted a und Bent free) 





gives “two unerring rules for Biicc 
containsan important table compiled fre n latest official sources, 
showing highest and lowest prices of stocks for last ten years, 
valuable for re fe rr nee, and much other matter of great worth, 
‘T All kinda of Railrvad and Stute Bonds 
(whether — st paying Or defaulted) Government and 
Local securitica at Bighe st market prices, New Government 
zoan supplied on most favorable terma, 
CO., Bankers and Brokers, 2\ Broad St., N 


* in stock dealing, and 








Jew York City. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner Sth 
Ave, and l4th Street. [uterest commencing from 
the Ist of gach month. Assets, $3,519,126.16. sur 


plus, $518,413. 
RICHARD H. BOUL L, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFY. secretary 








A LADY in Gallatin, Tenn.. made #1, 00 lately by 
at investment of #100. Alex. Frothingbam & Co , [2 
Wall Street, New York, were ber brokers. Send for 
their Financial Re port. You may be equajly as for- 
tunate. 


[ANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 











Statement January Ist, 1878. 
Cush Ca el... Lacan eeeseapeccces $500,0 
Re- Tesurance gvecete eo <2 bia re eo 
Ouistsnding I Liabilities, oor o 
Net Surpizs...... ceccccsecosetoccocsss 33 3308 


Total ASSOUW,.,....0...ccceeeee “Giveni.eee as 48 
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Commercial, 


TAXATION FOR STATE PURPOSES. 


Tue New York State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, created by law for the express pur- 
pose of equaliz ng the taxes to be paid by 
the respective counties of the state, has 
just gone through the annual form of do- 
ing this work, and, as usual, without doing 
it according to any rule of fairness and 
Lust year this city paid 44.7 per 
cent, of all the taxes collected for state 
purposes, and this year the proportion is 
Brooklyn and New 
York City together, in addition to their 
heavy tax for municipal porposes, are com- 
pelled to pay ab ut two-thirds of the entire 
expenses of running the government of 
this state, while the otber third comes from 


equity. 


up to 47.2 per cent. 


the other parts of the state. 


This injustice, which has been one of 
long stunding and often brought to the 
notice of the legislature, results from the 
fact that the valuations of property in the 
rural districts are placed at a much lower 
rate, in proportion to the real value, than 
Tbe consequence is 
that a uniform percentage of taxation on 
valuation for state purposes releases the 
rural districts from a portion of their tax 
burden and transfers it to these two cities. 
The specific object of creating a Board of 
Equalization is to readjust these valuations, 
so that every county in the state shall have 
the privilege of bearing its own proper 
burden and no more ; and this is just what 
the Board has never done and, we might 


in these two cities, 


add, what it has never tried to do. 


Of course, the country districts like the 
working of the system as it is, since it ena- 
bles them to escape a part of their just taxa- 
tion and throw the burden upon New York 
Yet they would complain 
most bitterly, as well as justly, if the policy 
were just the reverse of what it is, and they 
bad to pay taxes which in equity belonged 
to these two cities, It would be called a vir- 
tual robbery of the rural counties under 
Is it any better be- 
cause the two largest cities of the state are 
robbed in this way? We do not see that 
this makes any difference with the wrong 


and Brooklyn. 


the operation of law. 


thus done. 








DRY GOODS. 


Durtne the past week the movement 
from agents’ hands has been good. The 
deliveries in execution of former orders has 
been very large and numerous orders bave 


been placed before old ones are completed, 


which indicates a steady movement for 
The jobbing trade 


some time to come. 
have had another busy week, and the move- 


ment in both staple and department goods 


bas been liberal indeed. Retailers from all 
parts of the country excepting the yellow 
fever districts have been operating freely 


and the present condition of trade is con- 


sidered very encouraging. 
COLTON GOODS have been in steady 


demand, though the market bas shown a 
somewhat quieter request than during sev- 


eral previous weeks, The supply and pro- 


duction of all the staple class and standard 


mukes are well cared for by the demand, 
and stocks are in good shape, with prices 
very firm. 

The export movement continues good. 
For the week the shipments bave been 


1,187 packuges from tuis port, 311 packages 


from Boston, and 180 pack»ges trom other 
ports—in all 1,678 packages, making a total 
for the expired portion of the year of 92,- 
009 packages, vaiued at $5,803,113, in com- 


parison with 88,075 packages, valued at 


$6,017,436, for ube same time in 1877, and 
78,426 packuges, valued at $5,777,305, for 
the same time in 1875. 

Brown sheetings und shirtings were in 


steady request from first hands, and large 
deliveries were made on account of back 
as a rule, 


orders. Prices are steady and, 
stocks are unu-ually light. 


BLEACHED GOODS.—New business 
was rather limited, but the execution of or- 
ders continued to use up the receipts, except 
for some outside makes of low and medium 
sbirtiogs, which haye begun to accumulate 


in first bunds. 


Canton flannels from first hands were ir- 
Low grades continue quick of 
sale and in light supply, with other grades 
The jobbiog distribuuon of 


regular. 


rather quiet, 
all graves was large and satisfactory. 
Corset jeans were in aciive cemand, 


Stocks of ail makes are very light and some 


are sold ahead. 


eS Popular makes ~4 dyed duck continue 
request and many styles are asiill 
pander th = 


¢ control of orders. 





Tickings were in fair movement, 

Ginghams were less active for dress 
styles and staple checks at first hands; 
but bourettes continue in good demand. 
Prices were steady, except for Amoskeag 
dress styles, which were reduced. 

DRESS GOODS. —Cottons were in 
lessened request, while worsted fabrics 
were in very satisfactory movement, 
Plain alpacas, poplins, and casbmeres 
were in steady demand and some makes 
are largely sold ahead. Woolen dress 
goods were in fair demand, with cheviot 
and tweed effects comparatively active. 

Print clotbs have been active, though 
sales were not so great as during the pre- 
vious week. The closing quotations were 
34c., less 14 percent., for 64x64 cloths, and 
3éc., casb, for 56x60. 

PRINTS.—The demand for these has 
been well sustained and the market con- 
tinues very steady. 

SHAWLS AND SKIRTS have been in 
good demand, with the inquiry mostly con- 
fined 10 medium grades ot all-wool goods, 

UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY.—Low 

to medium qualtties of shirts and drawers 
were in good request, though selections 
were generally small. Fancy hosiery of 
all styles and qualities were in active 
demand. 
_ WOOLEN GOODS continue irregular. 
With cloth houses gales have been less 
even than the previous week, while the 
clothing trade have acted with more than 
the usual caution. Of course, the uncer- 
tain and changing temperature has much 
to go with the inactivity of the market, 
while the yellow fever at the South affects 
the distributing demand to a very large 
degree. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in light, 
irregular movement. General styles were 
quiet; but special styles of character were 
tuken to the extent of production. 

Overcoatings were in moderate request 
for small selections by the clothing and 
cloak trade. 

Worsted coatings were in good move- 
ment. Many back orders were completed 
and some of tbe leading mills are making 
preparations to change to spring work. 

Cheviots continucd in large demand. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet in first 
hands, while the jobbing distribution was 
fair. 

Cloakings were in moderate demand. 

Sutinets were rather quiet. 

Fiapnels were in fair request ; but the 
demand for these, as well as for blankets, is 
kept in check by the continued warm 
weather. 

Foreign dry goods were moderately 
active. Specialities and novelties in all 
departments were quick of sale and general 
styles were iu fair demand. 

The imports for the week were $1,386,- 
032 and the total thrown on the market 
$1,915,411. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATHS. 





MONDAY EVENING, September 23d, 1878, 






PRINTS. 
AIDION ..000 cccccce & jMallory.....ccccce 6 
BRONB..cccccccese . 58 Manchester........ 6 
American.. -» 6 sMerrimack, D...... 
Arnold ......cccces 6 |jOrtental....... rk. 
Cocheco, Rcaciean 61% Pacific ..... ovsccee ; 
Dunnells...... oo. © (iohmend....<..-- 
Freeman. as ae nana z 8 
Garner & Co wens paenenener 6 
Gloucester. i 5% amsutta ........ 4% 
Hamilton .......++- ; ‘Seeman cocee 6 
Hartel ..cccccecces 

GINGHAMB. 

Amoskeag......... ¥4¢ Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast .........++- Tog;Namaske.,........ 84 
ea D Wentrew 22.0650... 9 
Glasgow.......... 9 |Bouthwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








Atlantic, A, 44 um Lawrence, Aslace. se OY 
. 156 Tia 
“ Pr 44 61 . 2 
» Di 447 XXX. 9 
- Lu, 44 53/'Lyman, E, 4 — 
“ V.d0-inch OM assachusetts : 6 
Agawam, F........ cccccee GF 
Augusta, 44 7 cat deena 
fa 30-inch as ssbapee a 
Appleton, A, 44 4 AO i sseenns Oe 
Pe NY goin. 6% Standard. 73 
Bedford R. 34 5 |Medford, Z 
Boot, FF..... seoee 73§'Nashua, O, 38-in.. 614 
ak, ee ue . B, Sia. i 
SS Qicscccses oe - ee 
OE csccouiial ose | in. 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket,A..... 6 
Cabot, A 4 7 i “ isos © 
W, = 4-4 64) “ 
Crescent Mills, Av. un Pacific, Extra.. 
B.. ine. E.. 
“ “ oO - R.. 
Continental, C......74¢ Once 
% D - Miccass 
‘ 
Dwight, x. . 
“ ie “ 
Exeter, A, “ 








% 1 
Pequot, A......++ w% 

eee Re, peenanee | 

bad Masext 1% Pittefield, Dicsscace 0 


Canoe, 4 84 
Ese desecoveed 5% 


erecesesocces O 


6 
‘ s":Salmon Falls, E.. | 7 


H 734 |Stark, A.......ccce 
“ oo coin. 4 Or Bi-ccseceeed TE 
Indian $ eats Breer see cceeee 


Orchard 
BA. cccccee 83¢|T 


remont, OC...... 53¢ 
KE, ....006 7% _" 44 6 








ER oy Ratt 
ee o% 0-4 274% 
onta, Oe Wachusett, aon 7 
2 ee) oo 
ye ee - 48-in. . 124g 
Langley, A........ 7 (|Waltham, P ......11 
ts ver4 we 941 
Laurel, D — 7i4\ = 10-4 21 
ss hee cone eee 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin : = 4— 
AA, 44 9% \Langdon, 44 “i 
L 44 8 |Lonsdale, 4 &% 
Amoskeag,A, 44 8 sie Cambric,44 13 
= Z, 7-8 6 ‘Masonville. 44 9 


7 

Bay 1 Mills "44 88. ¥. Mills, 4411 
tA 44 New Marke,Ad-4 8 

Ballou & Bon, 44 











aeae 8 
“ « 30-in a8 Nashua, E, ee 9 
Boot, 8.. oe | P, 42-in.. 1044 
oe oo ome. , 45-in.. 1144 
wd, LO 2210 — 6-4 13 
G. 74 15 
eenines 74! x 84 1744 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 = 21 
Cabot, 7-8 ss 10-4 234 
as 44 7 |Red Bank, 44 5% 
Je eee - 9% si 1-4 ; 
“« 4@1n. 121016 Slaterville, 44 
Canoe, “344 7-8 Bi 
Clinton, CCC. .44 946| Tuscarora, 4411 
Cc 44 {Utica Nonpareil: 
Dwight: | 4 11g 
Cambric. 44— bad 5-4 15 
Linen -— > —_ * 6-4 18 
Forestdale, 8 es 8-4 25 
Fruit of the mines $ = 9-4 27 
44 8% sd 104 30 
Fearless, «44 7 ,Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Green, G, 4 6 Wameutta, 44 10% 
Great Falls, 8 ae 64% 54 — 
_ ee Hd Williamsville, 4-4 10 
as + > a | White Rock, 44 8% 
6 “ 84 Whitinsville, 44 7% 
G sd Medal, a 44 7 Waltham, oa 1” 
t) e 
7-8 6 84 19 
His: : . 9-4 21 
Semper lidem,44 8 | “ 10-4 24 
“ 7-8 734 
DEN™MB. 
Amoskeag......... 16 jOlis, UC........00041 
Blue Hill..... eevee 93¢(Pearl River... +++ 1834 


Columbia, Heavy. .16 Warren, AXA..... 


Everett.......... --16 BB wcccees 133, 
Haymaker....... -. 8 SOD cccseecdl 
eS eae Ob ee 
ee 

STRIPES. 
American.... 846@ v4 Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag.. — 114g Massabesic. .12 . 
Dexter, A... 14 | Pittsfield... 

@12 \Thorndike,B, 11% RS 
Hamilton... “Toxci@tiss. Uncasville,A. 8% @ 93¢ 


TICKINGB. 





Amoskeag, ACA...16 |Hamilton, D.......101¢ 
“ eee [Lowiston, A’ 36-in.18 
“ iscsesee Massabesic, eee 
* C.ccceld +o 12 
“ D 11g) C.....116 
6s 1076 Methuen, AA......14 
Cordis, ACE..... 'Pearl River........16 
ie Cee "16 Pittsfield .......... 5 
Easton, AUA......11 |Swift River........ 8 
(6 Aveeeeeees 936) Willow eis. ---ome 
yl VERE «e+» 9 |York, 30-inch..... 12% 


Hamilton..........12% “ '@tnch......15 
COKSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... 8 |Laconia...... cocccce @% 
- 83¢'Lawrence, Satteen. Shy 


Androecoggin. .. 
Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde Vark....... Satteens....... 9 


| 
Indian Orchard.... 73¢)Pepperell. ....... 
Kearsarge 


eeeeee 


BROWN DRILLS. 





Agawam, F....... 7}4|Laconia............ 8 

Amosgegg,....... «8 se hs ccwnwne's 

Appleton. ...... 8 assachusetts, C.. ver4 

Augusta, _........ 8 |Pepperell.......... 9% 
a ee Pe a eee 








PARISIAN BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


Trimmed in the most elegant manner by leading 
mooistes, Introducing the Latest Autumn Fashions, 
Also @ superb assortment of 


Flowers, Feathers, and Ornaments, 
just received, — prising selections from the most 


r. fined and graceful tothe extreme styles of the 
French capital, 


AT Stenart&e 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


BLUXOME & CO, 


Sixth Avenue, 2ist Street, 
DIRECT SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
LACE DEPARTMENT. 


OFFER GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN HOSTERY 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN TRIMMINGS 
AND NOTIONS. 


NOVELTIES IN RIBBONS, FHATHERS, AND 
FLOWERS. 


WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
NEW KID GLOVES, 
DRASSED AND UNDRHS ED, IN ALL THE FALL 
SHADES. 
UNDRESSED KIDS, TWO BUTTONS, 650. 
UNDRESSED KIDS, THREE BUTTONS, 79c. 


NOVELTIES IN 
FANCY GOODS, JEWELRY, TOILET ARTICLES, 
ETC. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED FALL CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 
MAILED FREE OF } OF APPLICATION. 


BLUXOME & C0,, 


Sixth Avenue, 2ist Street, 





ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 
Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE re. 


BIGELOW CARPET O., 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition, 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity and colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


B49, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEBCKER 8T. STATION, 


JONES. 
DRESS GOODS. ~A 


NOVELTIES. 
SACQUES. 


— oa 

PARASOLS. a 
— o 

SHAWLS. a 
—o 

SUITS. o o LAcEs, 


~ JONES *. 


Eighth Avenue )_ Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 








1840 


BOYS? SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
o Fancy Goons. 
"a HOSIERY 


oo 
oVo 
o 





Nineteenth Street. | 





x x 
o 


°, JONES 


SHOES. 0 

RIBBONS. 0 
UNDERWEAR. o 
UPHOLSTERY. 


_ a 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 
Fancy Goods, Glassware. Crockery, Silverware, etc. 


Ct? Greet attractions in Fall Goods now 
opening in all departments. Great variety 
and bargai:s throughout the house. All Ore 
ders will receive prompt attention, Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


o SILKS. 

o°” CLOTHS. 

0 DOMESTICS. 
CARPETS. 


o o 
o AO 
o 


JONES. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 





LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, RIBBONS, CRAPES, 
NOTIONS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Ete. 
408 and 410 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS 


ALSO A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH FANCY DRESS FABRICS, 


of New and Beautiful Designs, 





BENKARD & HUTTON. 
WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


(a 725m received the Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over a ece ni competitors, Their 


1 
plexes fits w: hy per pts oh ng | Mg og 
ranted D A break down over the Rips. 


Their 4 Cc v th 
i oe by Ay A SF Reser tavor- 
ite than ever, ‘Their N 


GOR SET is the delig yg 
a ou by all leading merchants, 
WARNER BRO’S, 851 Broadway, N.Y. 


WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine —_ es B Colors 
sent by mail. cents per oun Add: 











BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG rs co. 
469 BROADWAY, New York, 
Postage Stamps accepted as money, 





W. & J. SLOANE 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(Por week ending Friday, Sept. 20th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The steamer 
‘* Kepler” arrived on Wednesday; but sam- 
ples of her cargo were not shown until 
Thursday, when the market opened with 
an active demand on the basis of former 
valuations—1614@16%4 cents for Fair Car- 
go. The assortment consisted chiefly of 
the lower grades, which were most in re- 
quest, and the market for these has grad- 
ually strengthened, until at the close we 
quote an advance of fully one-quarter of 
acent. The demand has been mostly for 
the grades below Fair, the higher qualities 
not being much sought after; and the mar- 
ket is accordingly much stronger for the 
common and medium grades. Mild Cof- 
fees.—The “‘ Eyvor,” with 20,000 mats Pa- 
dang, has come to hand, and there have 
been some speculative purchases in parcels 
from her cargo at aslight advance in price, 
and at the close the market is quoted firm. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144(,@204 
Santos,Ord.to Choice...........0+...174@18% 
Padang......... Sienuceskesavesannee 25 @28 
Mocha........ eccccccccccccccccccccess @ZBY 
Maracaibo.......... Sesaueseetenecees 16 @20 
Was kc tin icc tecadeccecccacccsac 17K @18 
TEA.—Thetre appears to be rather more 


business doing; but otherwise the market 
is without material change. The auction 
sale of Thursday passed off satisfactorily 
and fairly sustained prices on all kinds, 
some grades showing a slight improvement. 
New crop Greens, other than Pingsueys, 
have been shown, but without any sales 
having been reported. We qnote: 


BySORs oc cccces Pore eee itcecccccceee @& 
Young Hyson......cccccesescccceeetse @ 70. 
English Breakfast............. iccoete @& @ 


Uncolored Japan......csseecseeess-22 @ 60 
GAG sks sac dsccanctscssssocsccess®: | FT 


SUGARS. — Raw Sugar. — There has 
been rather more demand and an in- 
creased volume of business is reported, 
Values have been maintained on the basis 
of our previous quotations, 78@78 cents 
for fair to goo) Refining, the market clos- 
ing very strong and with light offerings at 
these figures. Refined.—The market has 
been irregular, fluctuating considerably 
during the period undcr review and clos- 
ingin buyers’ favor. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... T3@ 73% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........... eccceesel0 @10K 
COUBIOG 6 6.6 6 0ci00006-ecceces - 9%a@—- 
Powdered..... coccvccccccsees DRM 
Granulated............ cosees 94@ 9% 
Waitr.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9K@ 9 
Steam Refined A.......... 8%@9 
ExtraC...... eecenas ceaaee 85£@ 8% 
YSULLOW.—Extra C.....ccccccccccces 8Ki@ 8% 


Other grades, including C. 63{@ 7% 
MOLASSES. The demand for the boil- 
ing grades of West India hns slackened ma- 
terially, and withthe quiet feeling the mar- 
ket 18 a trifle easier; but there is very little, 
if any, desirable stock tobe had. Grocery 
grades have been sold in small jobbing lots; 
but the market for these is dull. New Or- 
leans.—There is a good steady trade re- 
ported and the market is firm, with the 
stock concentrated and only moderate. We 
quote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades............¢.. nominal, 


“Boiling Grades.........06...6.88 (@34 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........38 @40 
New Orleans, - good......45 @47 
New Orleans, best.......— @50 


FISH.—In the absence of arrivals of 

large Mackerel the market assumes a very 
quiet appearance. Reports from the east- 
ward are to the effect that there are no 
large Fish in stock; but a vessel is shortly 
expected at Boston with a quantity. 
Choice grades, if here, would command 
$20@$25 for No.1 P. EI. and $18 for 
No.1 Shore. There are no Dry Cod offer- 
ing. A few St. George’s are occasionally 
received. Grand Bank are not in market. 
There are no Box Herrings afloat offering 
and none known to be onthe way. We 
quote; 
George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 425 @4 50 
Grand Bank Cod .. 8375 @4 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl.........875 @4 25 
Pickied Cod, @ obl........... 350 @ 4 50 
Mackerel : 


Mo. 1 Shore... .00ceeccccccces sth 00 @22 00 


No. 2 Shore, new........-+.... 900 @ll 00 
No, 3 Large, new.........2--.. 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 450 @5 50 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1.,@ bb1.15 00 @16 00 


Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 17 @— 
Herring, No.1, @ box.. 10 @— 12 


SALT.—There continues quite an active 
inguiry for Liverpool Fine and the current 
rates are well maintained. Bulk is meet- 
ing with rather more attention and prices 
are somewhat firmer. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 25 @— 26 
Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s...... 250 @—- — 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 100 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 @ 6% 
{p small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 2%@ 3 


GENERAL MARKET. 








ASHES are very quiet at unchanged 
prices. We quote Pot 414@4%c. and Pearl 
5'44@6%c., as to quality and quantity. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. — Flour.— The 
market remains steady, with a fair demand 
for export, and a good business has been 
done in shipping extras, mainly within the 
range of $4.15@$4.50. The jobbing 
demand continues moderate and prices of 
the better grades, without showing any 
decided change, have tended in buyers’ 
favor. City Flour is about 10 cents lower, 
Southern Flour.—The demand for shipping 
grades continues fair, but family brands 
are still slow of sale and tend in buyers’ 
favor. Rye Flour is in moderate request 
at steady prices. Corn Meal.—The demand 
has been rather more brisk, but prices are 
no better. Outside quotations are difficult 


to realize. We quote: 

Unsound Flour..............s0e0. 3 W@ 3 75 
State Supers ........ scccccccccecs 8 OQ S WD 
State No. 2.....ccccosccccsesccccse 2 OOM 8 15 
State Shipping Extra...... coccccee 4 15@ 4 25 


Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 OU@ 5 25 
— = ” White...... 5 00@ 5 40 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 00@ 5 75 
= New Process.......... 6 W0@ 8 50 
Southern Flour..... sewcdarcuaned . 2 75@ 6 7 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs... .......... 2 50@ 3 W 
Corn Meal, per bbl...........+. 2 20@ 3 75 


GRAIN.—Wueat.—There has been a 
very active movement in both White and 
Red Winter Wheat on the spot and near 
by, mainly on account of speculators, 
though at somewhat irregular prices. On 
Wednesday an ex'raordinary large business 
was consummated at about one cent below 
Tuesday’s closing quotations; but, although 
the demand on Thursday was less active, 
the market reacted and the decline was 
recovered, A good business has likewise 
been done in “‘ options” by outside opera” 
tors; but the majority of the sales are bona 
fide and largely to arrive during this 
month and next. Spring Wheat remains 
quiet; but the few transactions have been 
at, full prices, especially for old. Yester- 
day the market was less active and a shade 
off. Corn.—The movement in Corn has 
been less active, but prices have been well 
sustained. Rye.—The market remains 
steady, with a fair demand. Harley re- 
mains quiet and rominal. There is no 
new State here and but very little Canada; 
but there are free offerings to arrive. Oats. 
—There has been a more active movement 
and prices are rather higher. Beans remain 
steady, with a fair inquiry for Marrows 
for shipment and for Mediums for con- 
sumption. Other kinds are without change 
and quiet. We quote: 

WHEAT: 


White Btate.........sseee0006- 103 @1 14% 
White Western.........+0.+... 106 @1 138K 
No. 2 Milwaukee, Spring...... 108 @112 
No. 2 Chicago, © sec Oe Gre 
Amber Michigan.............. 105 @1 07% 
RYE: 

GEARS i ciccccscccscsvetciccciscn Gia O 
WEBLEID. «2+ seeeeees ee ecooee OB @ G1 
Corn 


Weahern Yellow, New........- 51 @ 58 


Western White, New.......06. 55 @ 57 
Oats: 

Wi ervccsccccccccssnscccosce SERGE BORG 
Mixed ...cccccccccccccccccccce 24@ 85 
BARLEY: 

State....... Rdseeesencctied odes nominal 

Canada Ss dévewceesdedeeace nominal 

BEANS: 


Marrow, NeW.....+.++++0f0.b, 1 5246@ 1 55 






Medium, New......0.--eee00- 158 @1 55 
White Kidney, New.. --» 145 @1 50 
Red rors ede ~— seco: cccee, 0 ON GEO te 


Pes, prime@..-..seescceccsscee, 160 @1 65 

HAY.—The demand continues good for 
best grades; but other qualities are neglect- 
ed. So great arethe receipts of the latter 
that receivers are unable to find an outlet 
and a re placing current arrivals in store. 





We quote the market firm on good grades, 
but weak on others at 45@50 cents for 
Shipping, 65 80 cents for retail qualities, 
and 30@45 cents for Clover and Salt. There 
is a good local demand for Straw; but be- 
yond this the market is quiet. The quota- 
tions are: for Long Rve, 35@45 cents; Short 
do., 30@35 cents; and Oat, 25@45, cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Though the ar- 
rivals of Beef Cattle during the week have 
been ligbt, the market has ruled dull and 
irregular, owing to the fact that a consid- 
erable quantity of stock is known to be on 
the way and now about due, having been 
detained in transit by the recent storms in 
the West. The closing sales were at 8@ 
104 cents for common to extra Native 
Steers, to dress 55@57 lbs. to the gross 
cwt.; 74@84 for Colorado and Montana, to 
dress 55 lbs.; and 74@7}% for Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 55 ibs. The shipments 
during the week ending Saturday were 
1,150 Live Cattle and 5,120 qrs, Beef. Sales 
of Milch Cows were made at $40@$60. 
Fat Veal Calves were in request, but Grass 
and Milk-fed were but little sought after. 
The former were quoted at 5@7 cents and 
the latter 23(@35s. For Lambs the in- 
quiry was quite brisk; but Sheep, though 
quiet, were steady. The selling range was 
414,@51¢ cents for the former and 3@5 for 
the latter Some few Live Hogs sold at 
$4 314@$4 75 YY 100 lbs. The receipts for 
the week were 9,943 Beef Cattle, 87 Cows, 
3,800 Calves, 26,782 Sheep, and 25,540 
Hogs, 

PROVISIONS.—Pork.—There has been 
less inquiry for future Pork and prices 
have tended in buyers’ favor. Cash Pork 
remains quiet and easy, though unchanged. 
Bacon.—The market rules quiet, but 
steady. Cut Meats are without decided 
change. Lard.—The market has weakened 
a little and the demand has been light for 
both spot and future deliveries. Beef.— 
The market remains steady under a mode- 


rate inquiry for nearly all kinds. Beef 
Hams are still quiet and nominal. We 
quote: 

PORK: 

Mess, Western.... ........... 925 @9 50 
Extra Prime, Western......... 9 75 @IJ0 00 
Prime Mess..........0eees00s-11 00 @I12 50 
Cut MEATs: 

Pickled arene as Keasacawace, Oo. ae 
Dry Salted ‘* aeecaaaa coves FD @SYG 
Pickled Bellies......... hdacaucunaas 6 @ 6% 
Pickled Hams.........ceeeeeceeees DG @ll 
RONAN , s cicnusincaagances co 10 Mae 
bdddchtcccudcense ecaceaaae 64@ 65¢ 
LARD: 

West., Steam, settee 8100s. 700 @Q— — 
City, prime Pian deteadeadendae - 695 @— — 


Refined ..cccccccccccccccccccce © 30 @ 7 BRK 
BEEF : 


Plain Mess, bbl...........-..-10 00 @11 00 
Extra Mess...........-. waneen 11 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tlerce........... -17 00 @18 50 
Packet, bbl...... -1150 @12 — 


City Extra & India "Mess, ti tlerce. 18 00 @20 00 


WOOL.—The volume of business during 
the past few days has reached satisfactory 
proportions, though the demand from man- 
ufacturers is still chiefly for medium grades. 
Fine grades are but little sought after; 
though, as dealers have come to look upon 
this as one of the ‘‘ features,” they no long- 
er exert themselves to force asale at the 
expense of a lower price. Fine Wools are 
in ample supply, but medium descriptions 
are in light stock. On lower grades—such 
as California and Texas—prices are, per- 
haps, a shade easier; due not to any par- 
ticular desire to sell, but owing to the fact 
that recently current rates were relatively 
higher than those prevailing for Fleeces. 
Carpet Wools are exceedingly dull and 


prices favor buyers. We quote: 
American XXX .......6....-— 39 @— 42 
American XX...ccccccccccccec 3B & 88 
; Keccccece cccccce «eo 32 1g 
No. 1 Pulled....ccse.seeeeeeee 13 @— W 
Superfine Pulled............ --— 382 @ a7 
RORMMG BEN cbceccscccaecccacs — 23 @ 27 
"TOROE, COUR occ cccdecctcccee — 16 @— 19 
Cabs Sie Chie sc cecscwcaces — 2 @— Ww 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains steady, 
at unchanged prices. Prime is in active 
request, but other kinds are rather slow of 


sale. We quote: 

BiRRRy Ge caciecceccccccccccsccons le G20 
State, tubs, selections. eaadaes ccocce 50° GSE 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 10 @18 
State, tubs, Creamery.........+.-.. 18 (@24 
Western, Creamery......ce-seeeeee 23 @24 
Western, tubs, choice..... eeeebeece 14 @l6 
Western. firkios, choice ........... 12 @13 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @l10 


CHEESE.—Export Cheese still com- 
mands 814@8% cents and is in fair re- 





23 
quest; but other kinds are quiet. We 
quote: 

State Factory, fancy..........+. cocee SY@ 8% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 74@ 8 

State Factory, fair to good......... -5 @5% 
State Dairies...........s008 deececees 7 @M%& 
Western Factory, choice... vee THK@ SK 
Western Factory, good to prime.. 7% @%% 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5% 


EGGS.—The demand continues fair and 
the market is steady. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 22 @— 


State and Pennsyivania............ 21 @— 
Western and Canadian, chotce...... 16 @20 


FRUIT.—Domestic Driep.—There is a 
little more inquiry for Apples, but for the 
better grades only. Peeled Peaches are 
firm, with a good demand. Cherries are 


scarce and meet with ready sale. Black- 
berries are dull. Receipts of all kinds of 
Dried Fruits are very light. We quote: 
CONE ioc ds ctdindccecaceececsa tt 4 
ME Ig oda wadcccdaccsececd 3 @4 
Apples. Southern. ..........ccccceee 3 @8 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 6 @i2k 
POGCRES, GRPOCIOG . 0.6000 cccccccces 3B @ 4% 
MII clad occnccccceccceccasses 5K @ 6 
UNUM Cain einicccadcsectcesuccectaceas 1l @18 
POTATOES.—The market continues 
steady, with a fair inquiry. We quote 
Potatoes, Long Island.............. 2 25@2 50 


SEEDS —New Clover of choice quality 
is offered for October and November deliv- 
ery at 814 cents. Timothy meets with little 
or no altention. The demand for export is 
notexpecied before November. The present 
nominal quotation is $1.2214,@$1 25. Fiax 
continues in demand, witu boiders geveral- 
ly asking $1.52}. 900 bags sold at $1.50@ 


$1.524. We quote: 

Clover, New York State, per lb... Ty@ 7% 
Timothy, per busb........ceceee 1 2714 @) 30 
Flaxseed, American, rough......1 50 @l1 52%¢ 
Red Top, pow WAP. . cc caccceccccc 150 @1 7% 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 12 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 

** Cora, per acre. 20 00 
“e “ Potato, “ 10 00 
“ “ Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Ry e, o 10 00 
“ “ W heat, “ 15 00 

bs “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 

Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime... .<...ccccccccs LH) 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 838 
S Acid Phosphate 30 82 


40 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour..... «e+e 8600@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 3400@ 4650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bong....... 81 00(@ 33 50 
Li»ter Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 = 
00 
< « Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 

- ** Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 40 

Manhattan Blood Guano....... 47 50 


Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 





than car load) ....2. seccese 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
MUG Midcsucanckauncdadedeu xa ° 45 00 
Soluble Pacific GURBG sce cccccee 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G.FishGuano, 3 i @ 4200 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 340 @ ‘200 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 0¢@ 3500 
ee Crude Fish (int bls). 17 00@ 2000 
armers’ Bone & Fer ch a 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate.. 4400 
High-grade Superphosphate... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 82 0C 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
BOG FOG 56 sccccccccccsececece 40 #@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 & @ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 150°@ 18 00 
I POE WOR i icciccacecwcces 80x@ 960 
Nitrate of Potash (95 ne s per lb. 8%¢.@ 9%. 
Sulphate of Potash ( ce) *§ 83¥%e@ 4’ « 
Muriate of Potash (80 2. c.), * em B¥¢e 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44¢.@ 4%c, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib.... 4%c.@ 5i¢e. 
Driea Blood, per Ib.............. 244c.@8 « 
Dried Flesh, Oe  cedeeaneweuw 24e@3 ea, 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 06@ 40 00 
. B. Root’s Fine Boue.......... 00@ 50 00 
J B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00(@ 45 00 

















TE A S: PRICES. BEST IN- 
PRICE-LIST, 


meen 
Another Great Reduction 
DUCEMENTS EVER OF 
FERED. SEND FORNEW 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey &t., N.Y. 





AS —The choicest in the world—Importers 
Ke prices—Large - Cc zompens ie An -rica— 
staple article—pieases eve: vbudy— Trade continually 
increasing—Agen s wanted everywhere— best induce-~ 
ments—don’t waste time—send for C presias to 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey &8t.. N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 





Store Fixtures, 
Sed for my ill. cata. 
logue, if yc u reed any 
article to handle your 
*" goods. Estimates tor 
complete outfit seat by 
oP mali and best discounts 
ssivn. A. B. WOOD, 
American 
Butiding. P] 
Broadway, ¥. ¥ 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality wash BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ure. D. WILIBERGER, Froprietor, 
282 Noreb Second Street, Phil 








adelphia 
For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 


premiums see page 29, 
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Insurance, 


Insurance Editor will gee to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by mail, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to vive a complete description of the policy: 
(1) asto age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium. and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE LESSON OF THE OMAHA FIRE. 


THE burning of the Grand Central Ho- 
tel at Omaha, Nebraska, on the 5th of 
September, is one of the most serious )osses 
by fire of the year. The building bad cust 
a quarter of u million and was insured for 
$100,000. It was one of the finest hotels 
in the country and well known to most 
Western travelers. Its location was just 
half way from New York toSan Francisco, 
causing it to be often used asa resting- 
place for California tourists. It was a loss 
to the whole country, but far more so to 
the sma!l city of Omaha. 

The cause of the fire which destroyed 
this fine hotel, and with it the lives of five 
firemen, should teach property owners and 
insurance companies a valuable lesson. 
The hotel was being repaired at the time 
and was unoccupied. The owners were 
paying the builders’ rate for their insur- 
ance, Thatis, for a small extra compensa- 
tion the insurance companies were willing 
that u large force of workmen should be 
turned loose into the building, with their 
pipes and their matches, unwatched and 
uncared for, except by the hurrying con- 
tractor, The afternoon preceding the fire 
was dark and rainy. The masons 
ut work at the top of the elevator 
space could not see distinctly. One 
of them fastened a lighted candle 
to the thoroughly dried lath by the use of 
a couple of nails, and went on with his 
plastering. At six o'clock he left his work 
and the burning candle. In an hour the 
jath was on fire and no one to see it. The 
draft was as perfect as the food for the 
flame. That modern fire-trap, the Mansard 
roof, was conveniently near, and soon the 
whole building was in flames atthe top, 
where water could be got to it only witb 
the greatest difficulty; and it was simply a 
question of time for it to burn to the 
ground. The families and friends of the 
five heroic volunteer firemen will mourn 
their deaths and the insurance companies 
and owners of the building will mourn 
their loss of a quarter of a million dollars. 

It was all unnecessary, even with the 
most meager precautions, The repairs were 
to be completed in about three weeks’ time. 
An bonest, capable, and sober man could 
have been placed in the building to watch 
the careless and ignorant workmen, at an 
expense of avery few dollars. When they 
left the building at noon and at night, he 
could easily have examined minutely every 
part of the building. But, instead of this, 
the interested insurers were content with 
the few extra dollars they received for the 
builders’ risk. That was enough; and it 
has cost them $100,000, instead of the 
$100 for which a watchman could have 
been employed. 

The lesson so expensively learned in this 
cise should have been learned long ago. 
When a building is undergoing repairs, a 
careful watchman sbould be placed in 
charge of it, and there would be little dan- 
ger of a fire. Our large manufactories 
place a number of men on guard on the 
Fourth of July and at all daugerous seasons. 
Many of our leading stores have a man on 
guard night avd day. But it seems our 
experienced insurance companies, for a 
slight extra premium, are willing to allow 
alot of ignurant men full sway in a build- 
ing, with a thousand chances to burn it. 
It was very bad for the city, for the coun- 
try, and for the families of the firemen; 
but we can hardly think that the compa- 
nies deserve sympathy. They simply sat 
idly by and let the property be destroyed. 
Ose hundred dollars fora watchman was 


too great an outlay and they did not have 
one, 

















THe new building proposed by the 
Pbenix Life Insurance Company, on the 
corner of Broadway and Jobn Street, will 
be in every way a handsome structure und 


cost $150,000. It will bein the life insur- 
ance neignborhood. 





THE INDE'PEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. 





Unpber this head appeared in the Boston 
Advertiser of the 18th a thoughtful article, 
from which we extract as follows : 


‘The New York Times in a series of arti- 
cles has presented its theory in relation to 
life insurance. It begins by noting its de- 
cline. By careful figuring, it makes the 
assets of all the companies to be eleven 
millions of dollars less at the close of 1877 
than they were at the close of 1876—that 
is, the assets at the close of ’'76 were more 
than four hundred and seven millions; at 
the close of '77 they were more than three 
bundred and ninety-six millions. It is not 
at all painstaking to compare the decline of 
the assets of like amount or of any propor- 
tionate amount in any other business, and 
forgets also to name the lessening of lia- 
bilities. The fact remains that it is strange 
beyond account that in such a year as the 
one just passed the grand total of assets 
did not decrease four times the amount 
named; and so they would bave done but 
that the securities selected by the compa- 
nies were taken with excellent judgment. 

“The expenditures and extravagancies 
in doing business come in for their share 
of reprehension. This kind of talk has be- 
come ebronic; but every new writer rushes 
fora new patent. There may be excep- 
tional cases; but the salaries paid to officers 
of life insurance companies are smaller, if 
the magnitude of their respective trusts is 
considered, than to any other salaried men, 
und the expenses of a first-class mutual life 
insurance company, in proportion to the 
amount of the business and profits paid its 
policyholders, show a smaller percentage 
than those of any other corporative or even 
any large mercantile concern. It will re- 
quire the capital of twenty banks to make 
a sum equal to the resources of a large life 
company, and the salaries of the bank ofti- 
cers will be five times as much as those of 
the company. 

‘The salary of many an agent whose 
concern represents less than a couple of 
millions of dollars is treble that of presi- 
dent of a life insurance company whose 
assets ure nearly fifty millions. There are 
book-keepers and third and fourth partners 
in mercantile houses whose separate salaries 
are larger than is paid the secretary of a 
large life company; and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of that secretary far outnum- 
ber and outmeasure those of many such 
business men. It is no argument that a 
life company is a trust company, and so its 
business should be cheaply done. The argu- 
ment really is that the best of men should 
be chosen and the best of salaries should 
be paid. ‘there are people who would be 
willing to accept the position of the presi- 
dent of the United States at asmaller figure 
than Mr. Hayes receives, and, not to be too 
pirticular, would take that of president of 
a flourishing life insurance company for a 
fair consideration. It only happens that 
neither office is to be disposed of to men of 
their caliber. 

‘* There has been of late general confusion 
in business, failures where they were least 
expected, defalcations and irregularities by 
people high in trust. There has been de- 
preciation in real estate and much suffering 
in the market of manufacturing stocks. 
But the stalwart life insurance companies 
are, from the force of circumstances and 
the law of internal management, stronger 
than they ever were. We can imagine the 
quiet contempt with which the officers of 
first-elass companies read the diatribes of 
writers, in all parts of the country, who 
are as ignorant of their unmeasured relia- 
bility as of the grandeur of life insurance 
business, systematically conducted. <A pa- 
per, knowing how readily certain readers 
sympathize with objections raised and plans 
denounced, talks about the decline of life 
insurance, and cites little references that 
are statistical; but does not know enough 
to give the great facts that redeem asper- 
sions. The decline of life insurance! A 
man may as well prate of the decline of the 
sun. A few clouds at times pass over his 
disc and he is said to set at night; but he, 
like life insurance, gladdens all the earth. 

‘*No transacted business, of whatever 
nature, has been subjected to such scrutiny, 
and no human institution is so well able to 
stand it. There is not to be named a cor 
porate power that approaches in point of 
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security a first-class insurance company. 
There is not a system that in this hour of 
general depression is working so much 
good. 

‘* Life insurance is in its early youth; but 
already its comparative magnitude of 
values may be understood by the fact that, 
while the entire amount of recorded gross 
assets of all the fire, fire-marine, and marine 
insurance companies in the United States, 
several] hundred in number, is less than 
one hundred and forty millions of dollars, 
the life insurance companies, some thirty 
in number, hold admitted assets of more 
than four hundred millions of dollars: 
And life insurance is but thirty years of 
age. It has just begun to live. In the 
coming centuries more than now it will be 
the one great corporate business, to be 
guarded by the wisdom of the wise, and its 
prosperity will’ be commensurate with the 
progress of time.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue following letter to The Spectator, 
with the answer of the editor, will be of 
interest to some: 





** Dear Sir:—Are not registered life in- 
surance policies (Atlantic Mutua!)), counter- 
signed by the Superintendent of the Ipsur- 
ance Department of the State of New 
York and secured by pledge of stock, 
bonds, etc., a preferred ciaim? Is not 
their surrender value greater than those 
not registered as above? If there is no 
greater value, why should it be beld out as 
an inducement to pay extra for a regis- 
tered policy? 

“If payment of premium was made in 
May, 1873-74-75-76-77 (less the dividends) 
onacommon jite policy for $1,000, what 
would bethe surrender value of the same 
in November, 1877? 

“* How is surrender value arrived at? 

‘* As answers to the above questions will 
no doubt interest many readers of your 
perioaical, will you kindly insert in your 
* Answers to Correspondents,’ and oblige.’ 


In regard to the first question, whether 
registered policies constitute a preferred 
claim in the settlement of a bankrupt life 
insurance company, we answer: Most as- 
suredly they do to the exteut of the reserve 


on these policies, for which these bonds are 


deposited for sccurity. The whole amount 
of insurance named in a policy could not 
be obtained before the policy matures, 
either by registration or any other process, 
whether the company be sound or in the 
bands of a receiver. The value of such 
registered policies, on surrencer to the 
company, is not greater than that of oth: rs; 
the object of registration being security, 
rather than increased valuation. The 
company is supposed to regard the revl 
value of its policies chiefly, according to 
age, and not by the matter of registration. 
As to the inducement to pay an extra sum 
for the registered policy, our correspond- 
ent must know that there is no additional 
cost except a mere regisiration fee The 
question as to what was the surrender 
value of a $1,000 policy last November we 
cannot tell, no! knowing the age of the per- 
son insured, The age given witi the rnbove 
data, the problem is sulved, as in all sim 
ilar cases, by consultation of the tables. 


—Suppose a man earns £500 per year for 
the support of bis family, what capital does 
that represent? A family investment can- 
not be fuirly estimated as netting more 
than five per cent.,or £50 yearly per £1,000 
invested. £500 per annum, therefore, rep 
resents a capital of £10,000. In fact, such 
a capital, securely invested, would not 
equal in pecuniary value the fruits to a 
family of the labor of a mao who yearly 
brings home £500 10 cash, since he would 
at odd times do and see 10 many things 
which without him the family would bave to 
hire for. It is, indced, strange that well-to- 
do, intelligent business men do not oftener 
think of this relation of their own lives and 
labors to the support and welfare of their 
families. It is still more strange that 
thoughtless women and even children old 
enough to reflect do not properly prize 
the valuable capital that exists ip adiligent 
husband and father. If this were ade- 
quately estimated by them, it could not fail 
to commend a prudential provision against 
any sudden loss of such an important 
financial resousce. Suppose that a man 
owned a house, upon tbe income of which 
alone his family would be dependent fora 
subsistence in case of hisdeath. Would he 
allow that property to be uninsured for a 
single day? Would he or would bis family 
risk tbe liability of having only a heap of 
ruins, instead of the productive investment? 
Thisis a world in which the bread-and-but- 
ter question isa reality, and the pecuniary 
value of a husband and father is a reality 
that should be considered.—Hnglish Hx. 
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INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual, 


AL “4 APPROVED ross oF POLICIES 1 
SUE REPORTS TEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFA ICE ‘Or THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JA‘. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 

EDWAHED A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. ©. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


NIGCKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GHO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary 
EK, W. DERBY, M.D., Con, Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 

JOHN ¥F. NICHOLS. Cashier, 
JOHN B, POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 

a a ork and © onne seticut. 








YPRINCFIELTR 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital all paid iu ......... $750,000 00 
Re-erve for all Cia bilities. in- 

cluding Reinsurance. wee 596,389 4 
NOS WULHING ...000.0crpcccccsecesee.ves + 259, 639 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 %1,6 $6,029 71 


DWiGuT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. TLALL, Secretary. 
ANDKEW 3 WkliGt I, Treasurer. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 
THE 


PENN 'AUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET 
Ce IN 1847 ASSETS, 96,288, 723 46. 
MUEL C. ! UY, Presiden 
PURKLY WUTUA:. 
Entire surplus returoed w the niembers every year, 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value, 
Hndowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


_ ___H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
“rn Make. Assuran- »e Double sSure.”’ 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
CHARTERED BY CONGR 
Cash Capital pe J 
Assets, Jan Ist, 1878 
Surplus. Jan. Ist, 1878 814 83 
All this Surplus Is weeneny “idatiigaly re xs Re- 


Ratio of Assets to L fin bititte 8.148 per Cent. 
Pertect Security. Low Rates of Premiums. Deti- 
nite Contracts. , 
The cate My ery funy LIFE INSURANCE 
OMPANY in the World. 
OFFICER 
EMERSON W. PEEL, President and Actuary. 
J. ALDER ELLIS JOHN M, BUTLER, 
Vie e-Prosider Secretary. 
y, EL +e “NICKER! SON, 
Chairman F inane and yo Committee. 
USLN ESS OF 
Cc! HICAGO, tL . Li- 163 i A “SALLE BT. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 














The principal en 8 of this Cr mpeny | are ABSO- 
L UTE SECU RITY,h}CONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY 10 THE INSURED. 


All Forme of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Ss rotes iT: 
. 1. BURFORD, Actuary 
Entablishes ms D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 c Pails; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "°Boneyhoiverss ° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wuasiifes 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
CUMPANY, 





HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Ss N. STEBINE, 
Vice-President. Actuary 


J.L. HALSBY 
Secretary. 


‘ 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW. YORK. 


OFFIOCR, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, ba . ° ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - ° - 
Net Surplus, - ° - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - _ a 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 50 
206,!131 28 
1,179,042 38 


$6,1 t 80,873 16 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the pin of 


Policyhulders of FIRE {NSU 








NCE: 

















GQOOM im TAMERS... cccec 20s cvecsesce the Bi . o conedbed AR? UL A cbck Ede 15 + 

Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real Batate (worth $4,315,000)... eeeeeeeee 5 
Jnited States Stocks (market value) ke Casts. —ooesteneeens G2. 
Bank Stocks Klsthesee. 8 se .ceesbsccse deccensehiccccccgscsecsses DF | 
state and Municipal Boge § cords sgerccccccccccessheeescs ‘csddeces 20 
Loans on Swcks, pu = on demand —- value of Securities, $324,597" 50) “ 
nterest due on ist July, 1878 ..........se0eee auMUMNRNKEEs« saceseneencsss 16gaee 20 
Balance in hands of pra 0233 
CT sacscchesaie -. cstth pike -siattibisuee de atdeee seoecenece ° ake eee ape 4 
Prowsiume due ond unssllccted on Policies iscaisa’ at this OMfce. I coe ee ee 7,9 


TOUAl... .cecccecccccccsteceesers 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





..86.180,873 16 
CHAS. J. ‘MARTIN, ’ President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





1826. 1878s. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities........ petitelaces 779,325 44 

Surplus ...............+. eeeee 545,155 72 


ww. G. CROWELL, Sec. “Jor OHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





THE CONTINENTAL: 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 


Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








The largest amount of Life Tusuragce ath 
smaliest outiay. Pay as you go. t what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW _YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. Deasenseegeuee President. 
E.O GOODWIN............ .... Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable ha 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowes* current outlay consiste .t with 
safety. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
Company — tbe source of anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has i hn risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is waamls commented 
by the insurance commission rs of different states, 
by the must eminent actuaries and caagenses experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpens 
on for Circulars, giving rates and "fall explana- 

oD 


¢#- GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


Isaac F. Luovyn, Secretary. 
W. H. O. Banruzrr Actuary 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 28d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1877. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

hap dst January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 

seaias oseccccegerseses $4,710,665 83 

Premine grou clog woh maeked OF ee A otic 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... =“ "96,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor ween Fire disconnected 


with Marine 
Premiums marked off from Ist vps 

1877, to 8lst December, 1877............ $4,902,381 331 08 
Losses paid during the same period..... 42,566,800 77 ri 





Returns of Premiums and Expensés:.., __ $047,928 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz 


United Stages and State of very 
Stock. City, Bank, and other 8) ree 0,565,958 Ou 
Loans toured by Stocks and Schectie 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and —_ due the Com- 
pany. estimated at _ ........ ds coccces 617,436 O01 
Premium Lo aa and "Bilis Receivable.... 1,764,898 63 
Cash in Ban 255 5,364 | 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... 914,366,351. 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be prod 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 8lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V KE, 
W. H. H. MOOKE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIs CURTIS. ROBT. B. - MINTURN, 
CHARL SH RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARS " 
JAMES L GEOR . LANK, 
DAVID va Wis OBERT L. STUAKT 
GO 'W. BURNHAM, JAMES GbE E FOREST, 
DANIELS MILLER, “ERED OHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS c D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM B. DODGE, EDMUND W.CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHEL JOHN ELLIOPT 
THOMAS F. YO ouNGs, ILLIAM BRYCE 
C. A HAND, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWL . PETER V.KIN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, _ THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUBBER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company conducts its business under the New York 
Safet Pon Loan. 





100 & 103 Broadway, a Y. 3 Cor. Court and 
ontague Sis.an Broadway, B’k’n 


fesh ge band and tn banks.. “$183,411 64 
Stocks (vine $602, aut 
C. . value " 
payable on demand........... 402,460 00 
—— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortg: e 
iio Real Hstate, worth 688,000 00 
United States‘and other ‘wabsae * Bonds ? 
ai 4 y the Company as follows (Market 
New York ra Bask: and ether 
Rtate Bonds. ........ % 
1,000 Snares, N: Y.and Harlem 
U StOCkS.... ....... 747 
nited States a 1ennee 
Real Estate owned ngin the Company—viz., 
office buildings in York, oT klyn, 
and Brooklyn, B. D., ac- 
ont by foreclosure ......-.+.+++----- 699,800 00 
miu __ Ralguecs in 
pecmname diet ate 
nteres oi 
Rents due and P 12,500 00 
$3,173,933 31 


Re for Reinsurance of 
ante ‘or ‘ 
“ *Melatmed¢ 
me tor edntingencies escoce 30,000 U0 
Cental = a BMS 


Guaranty Serpise ® 
pecial Res Res’rve Fund 
t ndivided Surplus... 66,501 03 


cE 479,933.31 








peeve 


B.C, pair fda A. > 


January Lith, 1878. 


THIRTY- THIRD. ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadwav. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 


Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..........++ee0++++-$6,232,304 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 482,605 40 $5,799,609 30 

Interest received and accrued..........seeseeeeeeees 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan, let, 1877.........ceeeeee+ eevee 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$82,780,898 20 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....cceesceos sescsecseecses $1,618,128 39 


Endowments matured and discounted.............ses0+ eeeccecaes 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurance ...,...6..--eeecescecescceeceesees 104,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies.......... 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 08 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 


Reduction of premiums on United States stocks... ....$211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks...... 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 

WO inc cccccceaccdacecedccdcdaddececccecase GUuueee Oe 


473,142 72 $5,045,149 36 





$34,452.905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since recetved............. $1,816,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 33)........... oe cccceeeereees scccccees 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... SO RbSesSS REED eRe cde daedesdcccsccccceececcee 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 

company as additional collateral security).......e+ssesee0-+ 15,379.202 28 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 








these policies amounts to $3,445,195)...csessceeeeeseesseess 605,284 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1878......cseesseeeceeceeecceers cooee B62 Yo 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserveOn these pOli@ies $674,000 ; in- 

cluded in Habilities).... cee. ssevcccsnceeceecsseseececssees 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances.......-ceesececcecccesnerenesescseesvesesenssess 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan, Ist, 1878. ......00..0++++ 815,805 35 

$34,452,905 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
apnual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securitics over cost............... cccee 504,845 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878............06. edadquadsasvancceccsas $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878..............0000e 848,068 48 
Reported loases, awaiting proof, CtC........sseeeceececcecseeeeees aa 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium ; non-partiel- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium...............++ 31,022,405 v9 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 

Pn OPEL CCLCE CORTE EOC OCT LL eee diebduvetsakies 792,802 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... mies none 17,430 91 82,298,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per Cent..........cceceeecee cece eccecteeeeseeseneeneseeees €2,664,144 40 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 43¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees bas declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,689. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............ Kasauadadondaaned 44,661 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1877.......+00sssecceeseee oe ve+ + 45,421 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1878........0++ seeereeee eee e e- 40,005 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876.........cececcscececccsarsseressacaesrsesssess $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877.........sceecsecccreccsecsecceeees aeeadedta “eae 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, lek saasesdgadcammancasasassstaess 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2, 499 ,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM 4. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L, WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 





«FEAR TUR UD. edidence 1B. Biat Street, | Medien! Boaminare, 
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CO-OPERATIO 


MANUFACTURER AND CONSUMER DIRECT. 
$55.00 SAVED OUT OF $70.00. 


A GENUINE 
GROVER & BAKER 


Sewing Machine. 







Ne Middieman. 
cent. Profit on 


ye 





2a 
bs 
éos: anon ¢ 
M} se under d,r ally 
® 
be 

gts 
SL 
bog 
a4 ished in black and gold. It makes the 
bE 
ce 
ec 

- 
| 7. duced.with this machine. For sewing 
é § e best mater jal, in the best manner, 


you 
not promise the machine after ah from the date of this pa Ever 
any part of the world. On receipt 4 we will seud itto any Place ace enst 0 
istered Letter, Post-office Moner Order. or Bank Check. Pertce fl preferable. 
pa: ticular how to ship—by freight or express. Don't fail to do this 
casters, for which nearly all other me 
ent 


N. B.—SPECIAL OFFER 


No Agents’ Profits. 


There is now no reason why every lady in America should not 
tu the public that we have 


fhe soools, No tedious winding of bobbins. No home is complete without a Grover & Baker Machine. 


distinguished place «vy rascocdedt>)crue worch and maric. 
"he number of machines which we can offer ts limited, and we must receive your order at once. 


i an ®UBSCRIBERS a tae, INDEPENDEST."-The above machine w 











——— 


No Special Discounts. No more three to five hundred per 
the Most Usefal Article that ever was invented. 


nD @ first-class A No.1 Sewing Machine. We, the 
ered into a contract which secures, direct from 


the mavufactory, withoutany Dealer's, Agent’s, or Middieman’s profit whatever, genuineGQ@ ROVER & BAKER 
Improved Sewing Machines, at $15.00 each. This is the same machine that is sold through dealers and Usted at 
$70.00 cach This is the genuine and celebrated GROVER & BAKER machine, and is furnished complete in every 
particular, with polished Black Walnut Table and Box Cover, which locks down, and the iron work is elaborately fin- 2 
strong and beautiful elastic stitch, the high reputation of which is the re- 
sult of true worth and long years of honorable service. This machine is almost noiseless, does its work easily, very 
rapidly, and with beautiful finish. However much the cloth may be stretched, the stitch will not break. Washing 
and ironing will not impair the beauty or strength of thisstitch. The most beautiful Embroidery is easily pro- 


loose, yielding, or knit goods it has no equal. [t takes the thread direct 0 

It is Mad 

by skilled eer, and elegantly finished, and has always heid the h 
Ladies, this is tne greatest offer ever 


re one oll-canu, one pT: 5 LY pt needa 


rho emmers, one braider, one friller, one on 















teh and THIS VIEW SHOWS THE MACHIN& WITH THE 


BOX-COVER O 


oe. 9 
machine isin perfect runni order, carefully boxed, ana delivered FR aboard ca: teamer. It can b t b 
nny 3 oe of Mae age COD Us a4 eo due. If it is tobe oo as Freiahe payment etn full must accom any the order. Bem t by eg 
stant on of every statement made geacans ed, o 
ree ONES Steele Ruy ot ctlares thapunh the Deuheberas tr pare, aoe ‘epee BERT 
4 wee one dozen needles assorted 6 8 


bh mach 
¢,and a book of ‘full: and complete instructions 
itt gauge, one gauge and screw, and one embroid- 


SA weptign i) DBPENDENT. August 22d. Since 
then we have sold 4,000 of these machines. ane te and territory in the Ucited States. ry ‘i 
cake the liberty co. name nares “ few Fas egudcwuae oO we Arsene is who pay + purchase th hem : W a yiinsley. bed ag ea ) Cs EA inane Activebb, Janos eeetieke SATISEACTI Wosekvule 
onn.; re. Jane Austin 4 ne ames rookfie 88; ngs, atticld, Mass.; J.C. Maxwe axonbu ‘a allida - Naser, % 
Wilkins, Gouldsboro’, Me.; Mrs. Hs 0. Clarke, yoopee. orth day, Kesex, Conn.; 0. A. Granger, Westfield. Mass.; Kagar A ae Je dog hg berg Rg ge Ne 


marsh, Warren City, Ohio; Serah Beals, Federalsburg, Md.; 
state that ibis isa chance of a lifetime. The hardness of th 
for ‘OUR that seldom offers. 


FOR 
the $9: 


R SPECIAL OFFER IS THIS 


selected OUR Walnut Table, and Pane’ 2d 


‘Elien E. Stedman, Holliston, Mass.; Frederick Veeder, Lodi, ill.; 
e times and scarcity of money alone account for the sacrifice; Fy after this 
You can sell the machine for twice what you gave for it; and we cefer to the publisher of this paper and the purchasers t 


-Cover—in fact, extra PAS throughout, 
INDEPENDENT has carefully examined the Jems machine, and we make affidavit to each aa every ph ty 


Alexander, So. Windsor, Cx 
v. W. W.Lambuth, Hardins 
lot is sold there wil 


Ee" GR 758 Ag OFFER EVER MADE TOT 


wiuare 


cane. rk eee F. aberiy. Columbus, Ont 


0; 
dge, Tolido, Ohio. We have simply to 


iv be no more at. ame than the regular price. itis a c! ce 
hemselves, No higher reference than this is necessary. 


0 DAYS LY was will send to ever urohaser who will mention that 
v4 Da Elis 4 nn oy vexacrly ge een a above, wa ae he saw this Scyertisoment in ean IND®PENDENT 


LADIES OF 


MOUATINGS, 


ae i -PLATKD M 
ERICA! ht publisher of THE 


THE TURNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


93 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


who ure the only parties in the world able to sell this machine at this price. 








‘The Culminating Triumph of Mechanical Skill. 


A PERFECT AND COMPLETE PIANO FOR $5. 





The “Mendelssohn” Piano 


is the latest addition to the many apron eyo of the mechanical apility of the age 
The case is a fine imitation of pol- 


it is, as stated above, a perfect Pinno; net a t ey. 

ished rosewood, setting upon elegantly designe’ legs,as shown in the picture above. 
The keys are [voryoid, a new chemical qabotenen, in every way equal to ivory 5 
biack keys (sharps and flats) being raised sbov e others, same as in other 
The top of the Piano lifts up and a beautiful musie-scrol! supports the music. 
inside mechanism is exactly tbe same us in any Piano, except, instead of wires, thin 


nos. 


steel bars are substituted to produce the music: and they are far superior to wires, as 
ulre fixing. The music pro- 


tney NEVER get out of tune, NEVER break,and NEVER 
duced ‘s soft, melodious, and exquisite ; equal to any Pi»no made. Itis loud enougn 
to be hearo in any ordinary sized hall and will answer as well a» any Piano for dancing 
or peng oocompen\mente and piano solos. 


faction in every instance, even though the priee were ten-fold what it 

price of Pianos has precluded their general use; but. there is now no AF... why every 
one, and eapecial! 

ano, and the * 

finely finished, in perfect tune,and any piéce of music that ever was written 

can be pleved up n it. 

cannot get out of order and It is an ornament to any r 


ve engraving exactly reoresents this beautiful Piano, and it —_ Naive apete- 
z 


the 
The 


the children who are mu ‘eally inclineo, should not own a real 
endelssobn” will answer every puroose. ‘lt 14 elegantly propor- 


It is made and operated the ome as the ordinary Pianos. It 


The “Mendelssohn” Model Piano. 


History of its Conception, Perfection, and 


Manufacture. 
Bethel 











and, after exp iam “ree by — it ina be er 
wo ti anh a (tan or Mozart, and for quality of 
music with a fine “Chickering c 4 teinway Fiano. Bas pcs one was 8! ls 
ana Lae Bapeetlll Boe poerenc.at th — ry man 
ned bel hghelr price; 

the ‘eortot thie s6e ene the Finnvr oo Oe ail 

matured in the id country, and anbodied sates tats of several of 
loadin rope; and Mr. Mendelssohn, to whom the bulk of the 





musiciars of 
a due. Enther fan return empty-handed to his 





ome, has agreed 

boroold, ony My take I the Pianos) to furnish them ata price which will 

+ able us to rvtall them at $5. The most expensive part of an o y 
ano, the wire strings and their attendant irel 





ne 
away with by th gse of Inpalated steel pare \which ‘act the ‘rere as 


tuningefork) which give t n yo 

an improvement over the usual style, as hor are just as werfal, m ore 
eogursta, and never get outoftane. Th da machinery t 4 on the same 
priact ple and of the same material asa 


no. 

a keys are Ivoryoid, a new chemical substance which exactly resem- 
A, a lasts @s long, and will eet tarnish, The case is finished in im. 
itation of finest polished rosewood, in that perfection of style of which art 
the Swiss are the only masters. Taken all in all, itis a grand success, and « 
beautiful piece of workmanship. It would never be believed that it could 
be sold tor the price and a person in the next room could not detect the 
music from a high-priced Piano. 

This is one of the greatest boons thee has yet been offered a muste-lov- 
ing public; and we, as ite inteadnesre, feel just pride in its success, 
everywhere receiving th» warmest praise from the press, fathers, mothers, 
children, and musicians themselve 

ery instrument is carefully tested by an expert before a abipping, on 
ever aes is perfect, and once wighs ities always right, 
care Bin ans shipped nth at ols ent to any address by expeaes OF reiphe 
for 85 1.50 worth of chofce music given free when carh in full comes 
with Tag We guarantee everything as represented, or money will be 
refunded. Respectfully, 


C.H. SPAULDING & CO., 
Imperters and Dealers in Musical Instrume nts, 
93 WATER 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. B.— When the buyer lives ata great distance from us or is 
partly by stage or similar conveyance. it might be well to have the p 


packed in an extra strong manner. The char; 
cents, which is the cost of the material used 


ed 
e tg extra boxing will Piet 








THE 


Wizard's Cabinet of Magic. 





This Cabinet contains four of the most mysterious 
and mystifying tricks ever shown by any Magician. 
First, the Vanishing Ball. ‘Ihisis Prof. Hartz’s 
greatest trick and creates wonder and amazement 
wherever shown. His price for this machine alone 
ig $1. Second, the Oriental Balls, the late discov- 
ery ofa Hindu Juggler. This is a wonderful and 
perplexing mystification. Third, the Obedient 
Bottle, which stands in every position except the 
Tight one, and creates lots of fun. Fourth, the new 
and wonderful Disappearing Coin (a real coin 
accompanies this trick). Thisis perhaps ove of the 
very best magical tricks ever seen, the invention of 
the wonderful M. Houdin. It appears and disappears 
with the most astounding and amazing rapidity. 
The price of one of these Tricks is as much as 
Task forthe whele. This will amuse a family 
for hours at a time and keep the boys at home. Full 
directions are sent, which any boy can readily mas- 
ter; and he can give enjoyable entertainments, 
charging a sma!) sum for admission, and amuse his 
friends and make considerable money. Price of 
Wisard’s Cabinet, $1.00; % for $2.25. Sent, post- 
paid, to any address. S. N, TURNER, box 3374, 
Boston, Mass. No parent will regret purchasing one 











THE NEW RUSSIAN MODEL REVOLVER, THE ALEXIS, 


"The most elegant!v proportiored and beautiful Pistolin the world, This engraving is made froma 
tegraph, and exactly represents this most superb Revolver in every particular—size, shape, aud finis 


phe- 


A $10 Revolver for $2.50. 





— 











Uy 





When we offered our pew Rob Roy at $2.50 we con- 
sidered that we were amo the Tplagest bargain 


rough the 


most exoensive wood 


ding firm in 
bove Revolvers, 


It is the most extraordinary 
bargain ever offered in the Gan 
line. Full nickel silver-plate ; 
7 shot; self-revolving 
cylinder; weight, 13 

oz.3 and uses extra 

LONG RIFLE 


CARTRIDGES 








works 
Every part in- 
tercha 
FA broken, can 
olga be readily du- 





he 
uperbly 

rifled its entire length. The barre! is o Te. the cylinder fluted. as sh bh Tes 

the New Russian odel (similar to the Smith & Wesson 38 caliber, N. M. ition tr pope te: bind oa 
Revolver’s throwing up, and producing elegunt Peas at long range. ‘tafe Kevolver uses the E "4 x bide 
Cartridge and w tweighs t Bases, having an extra heavy aad very long barrel. greatly enhancing 
its value as a target pistol. Tbe demand for this Revo olver will be unequaled, and we respectfully suggest an sen mediate 
order. We qua mrontes more than satisfaciion in ever inestnes, and a better Revolver Rhen $10 will from any other’ 
firm. They are simply elezant in design and fioish, as the above beautiful engraving shows (the engraving,  peing made from 
voeatnnt ot the evolvet, exactly represents it), and we will refund the money 


« 
ion ooo a ? should own a good Revolver, and this 


of one dollar, which wiht 


ing 
ich no deviation 
with an elegently en, 
inst Revolver, we belies 
Revelver i« all tha 
in purchasing the Alexis; for, 
Add 


— be m 


n every cur age Frys | 
eccur 
gains east of = x fralasipp lve fre on receipt 


tty tmuillto any Ss dress for 
mail 


Be 
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our representa- 
e will send this 


iLcomes with sree a box of 
aces 


nt itu Poar)_ Steck, 
ft. aw mow 


Culminating Triumph of the 19th Century, 


The greatest invention 
since that of the 





iliary Rifle 
Barrel embodies the results that 
have been sought after for years, 
viz., to change a breech-loading 
shot-gun sp arifio ata moment’ 8 notice. Inthe 
his & lies its 
ted su: — There are oh Oat or nuts 
inserted in the sh rrel same a 
gun, and ejected mean ‘and with the same rapidity. 
The Rifle rests on two bearings which perfectly centre 
tho he eee barrel. Tho rear us boarieg will always ft the gauge 
fsordered. The bearingisa —— washer 
emt 
ery 
ating 
Arms Co., AND GUARANTEED FLiFECT, accuhaTe. AND 
OF THE BEST MATERIAL, BY THEM. And the shot-gun sus- 
tains no injury heer a toattarh to mit ‘of mee A4 @e on OS 
lon ta 8 oO attar Mary shot-gun issent 
ager ree The * Auz ee a eee 
a 





Among dozens of iy peste it * (felt wal 
n enthusiastically a0 f° target an 
Bk i james ary Borate. 


they fete by 1 the Win 


penetration of 4 inches (pine) at Tad pyeree 
any Rifle made for accuracy. T! 

do not tire the sportsman. Jn or 
which they are Sores fe the "ONLY measurement 





Co. is alone suffi 

(in 44 ant g et a 
and ere as as 
up but me p regent — 

— ¢ bore gun 

requt 
Sask 44, and 45 (government) ¢ cali- 

bres, all c fee) 


oe, 
ri to. at ithe “0 12 bo 

ice r or 
iL Tat uses aieieer ie . long range verge fotaune. 
= ls ‘Beat by. ipepetllage fs, ne oe natlged mati 
Eee ae —_ h, for 5 conta extra. 
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A BOY’S SOLILOQUY. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


I WonDER, if I ran away to sea or off to Texas, 
Like the fellows that I’ve read about in 
stories brave and bold, , 
If Sister Sue would only say, ‘‘ Well, he’s not 
here to vex us,’’ 
Or if my folks would care the least, though 
I were tired and cold. 


My father—well I cannot say I’m intimate 
with him. 
He’s at the office every day; and no one 
dares to stir 
When he comes .home, for, if they do, they 
hear a gruff and grim 
Commanding voice: “ Be silent there! My 
eye is on you, sir!’ 


I like to listen to Alphonse, my splendid, 
grand, big brother, 
Who’s been way off to China, and India, and 
Japan ; 
Bat he always sends me kiting and calls me 
such a bother. 
I won’t treat the boys so horridly, if ever 
I’m aman. 


My mother used to love me. 
me dearly, too, 
When I was just a little chap, with curlli g, 
golden hair ; 
But now I’m at the awkward age—I heard her 
telling Sue— 
So clumsy and so rough, and she finds me 
such a care. 


Yes, she loved 


She hardly ever kisses me, or lays her hand 
caressing 
Upon my tumbled, tangled head. Oh! how 
I wish she would. 
If she’d sometimes come and call me hertreas- 
ure and her blessing, 
It would be easier, I think, to be gentle, 
kind, and good. 


Well, I shall not run away to Texas or to 
sea, 
And I’ll burn the story-papers or pile them 
on the shelf; 
For, though nobody may care so very much 
for me, 
There’s something inside tells me to be 
noble for myself. 





HOW THEY CARRIED THE TRAIN 
THROUGH. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 








BY G. M. 8. HORTON, 
Ill,—Our Basiss’ BREAD. 


Har an hour later, Bill and Jimmy 
were eating divner in one of the small 
hotels. 

‘*Say, lad, you must be sleepy and tired 
enough; but I’ve got work for yer this 
afternoon, and hard work too. I don’t say 
there’s danger in it; but there may be, and 
so I’m giving yer fair warning. Sometimes 
the road’s in the wrong, and sometimes it’s 
the men. And it’s them this time; so I goes 
with the road. And [ want jest sich a lad 
as you to help—a brave lad, as can keep his 
head and look out for himself in a bad 
corner. It seems sort o’ unfriendly to 
bring you into the scrape, when I’m jest 
owing yer so much; but I don’t know 
where to look. Charlie’s gone back on me 
and I’m sort o’ alone like.” 

“*'m glad of it, Mr. White,” said Jimmy. 
“I've been feeling mean al) the morning. 
1 always like to work for what I get; and 
here I’ve been riding a hundred and fifty 
miles, and haven’t paid acent for it. If 
there’s anything I can do, why, I’ll jump 
at the chance.” 

‘* Jest hear the lad!” cried Bill, looking 
at him delightedly. ‘‘Not more than a 
handful of a chap, and don’t like dead- 
heading! Why, lad, I’ve seen the big men 
o’ the land a-skulking round for getting a 
free ride—going right down on their knees, 
or something like it, and working harder 
than they’d have to to earn the money 
twice over; men as drives around in ker- 
riges, too, with buttons up and down and 
all over the driver, You're & lad out o’ 
my own heart; you are! Aod,if you say 
so, we'll work together in this busrness, 
you and me. And,if there’s danger, why, 
we'll go pardners in that too, and I'll put 
up the biggest capital.” 

Jimmy was all alive with excitement. 


‘Tell me what it is, and, if I can do it, I 
will.” 








*T it’s short) and the kind ioe) 
aa Do yer know anybody here 

"N0, fot a man.” 

‘*Geod again.” The engineer leaned 
over the table and spoke cautiously: 

“T’m going ter put yer in the coal- 
closet outside tae Union rooms. It’s gota 
bad name, but it’s clean where you'll go. 
You can hear every word as takes place 
at the meeting. I want yer to listen care- 
ful and hear how things is agoing. If 
they accept the terms you heard in the 
office, all right. But if they don’t, and it 
looks bad, I want yer to creep out, run to 
the depot, and git up to the superintendent. 
Don’t mind vo one and don’t let no one 
stop you. Tell him to take his passengers 
by coaches down to the crossing beyond 
the lower switch, and I’ll run No. 10 out 
before the meeting breaks up, orl’ll pull 
the wool over their eyes so they can’t see 
straight. 

* Leastwise, you do your share and I'll 
do mine, and the boys’Il wake up and find 
old Bill’s run off under some of their red 
noses. But I'll give’em advice first, and 
plenty of .it.” 

‘*There’s no danger for me there, for not 
a soulin the place knows me,” said Jim- 
my. ‘But you?” 

“Oh! never you mind me. They didn’t 
tumble up early enough this morning to 
get ahead of me. ButI don’t let you off 
with that, That’s easy to what’s coming, 
I want a fireman, of course; and where am 
I going to git him?” 

‘*T can fire.” 

“* And you’il do iv?” 

“Yes.” 

“* And you ain’t afeard?” 

‘* Afraid of what?” 

Bill looked at him in astonishment, 

‘Why, Jad, there may be a couple o 
hundred men after yer at every turn—men 
balf crazed with drink. Likened to devils 
they are then every whit. And do yer call 
that nothing?” 

‘* Don’t tell me any more,” said Jimmy, 
laughing, while the color left his face a 
little, ‘‘or I shau’t be good for anything, 
But you can’t make me back out now.” 

“T'll. say this, lad: You stand a good 
chance of getting through. No one knows 
yer, und you may pass right along without 
trouble; only I didn’t want to drag yer io 
without saying something as tothe row 
there might be. But I’d trust yer in worse 
places than I hope you'll not get into.” 

He took a pencil from his pocket, tore 
off a slip of paper from a letter, and 
wrote : 


He’s with us, 
“WHITE.” 


“‘There, give that to the superintendent 
and tell yer story as yer have it from me, 
Now come along. But don’t keep too near 
nor speak to me.” 

‘*Wait a minute,” said Jimmy. ‘‘ We 
don’t know what muy happen. Suppose 
I’m delayed in getting to the depot. It 
won’t do for you to run down until you 
know I’ve reached there and delivered the 
meseage.” , 

‘Good! That’sanidea. If I onlycould 
have some sort 0’ signal now— 

**Is there a flag in the building?” * 


‘‘There’s a staff; but I haven’t seen the 
flag up for a century.” 

“So much the better,” said Jimmy. 
**Iv’s there somewhere and let that be the 
signal. They'll send messengers to the 
hotels where the passengers are stopping, 
and when they receive news that -the 
coaches are on their way we'll run the 
flag up. The men won't know what it 
means. Perhaps they’ll think the com- 
pany has given in. 
pretty sure to want to find out about it, 
and that’ll give you all the better chance to 
run out.” 

‘*You’reageneral,” said Bill. ‘‘Couldn’t 
have fixed it better myself. I can let yer 
have more time on that arrangement too. 
Let’s see. Dark at half-pastsix. Till six 
I can see the flag easy and till six I'll be 
on the lookout. If we don’t bring it about 
by that time we'll have to give it up. 
That’s all.” 

The meeting at Union Hall was a tre- 
mendous one. Engineers, firetsen, switch- 
tenders, workmen inthe shops—every one,, 


‘* Believe this boy. 


in fact, who lived upon the money of the’ 


railroad. The proposition from the com: 


Any way, they’ll be. 


pany hed been read, and Jim Turner 
sprang to his feet to denounce it. 

‘Look a-here, boys. Shall we stan’ this 
thing? They say they’re poor; butef ye’ve 
eyes in yer heads ye can see different. 
Look at.their hosses, and their wives and 
their gals, all fixed up with their dimon’s 
an’ long trails, a-sweepin’ by. Do our gals 
have ’em? Lucky they be if they get a 
decent coverin’, let along spangles and 
jim-cracks. Poor folks, be they? Look at 
em’ when they ride over the road, with thea 
there palace cars and special ingines; and 
us a-slavin’ to keep body and soul together 
with the mite we squeeze out of them, 
An’ now they talk of puttin’ on the brakes 
agin’ and grindin’ us down to worse than 
before. An’I say: Shall we stan’ it?” 

It was just the talk the meeting needed 
to fan into flame the slumbering spirit of 
riot and insubordination a majority of the 
men were harboring, and loud cries of ap- 
proval filled the hall. 

“Goon! Goon!” 

‘‘T say: Shall we stan’ it!’ 

‘“‘No! Go on! Go on! Give it to ’em 
hard!” 

‘* Every one’s a-lookin’ at us; and ef we 
strike yer can bet there’ll be a time of it all 
over the land. The company knows this 
jest as well as they knows how the sun 
come up this mornin’; and yet they send us 
these smootb-tongued words about bein’ 
poor theirselves and askin’ us to give up 
even the crust and water as we've been 
a-livin’ on in times gone by and starve— 
jest starve, nothin’ more. And sooner’n do 
it I'll stan’ out agin ’em, even ef I die in 
the streets a-fightin’ fer my babies’ 
bread.” 

“ Aye, aye!” rang through the hall. 
the babies’ bread they be a-takin’!” 

They arose on the seats, shouting and 
gesticulating wildly, 

‘‘ Down with ’em, say we. 
’em!” 

“Aye, down with ’em!” It was Turner's 
voice abuve the din, ‘‘ And this is how 
we'll answer ’em.” He seized the com- 
pany’s paper from the table and held it 
high aloft. ‘‘ We'll show ’em how we 
answer,” he cried. ‘‘ We'll rip it up and 
send ’em the bits!” 

‘* Aye, do it, and serve ’em right, the vil- 
lains! It’s our babies’ bread they be a-tak- 
in’. Better die in the streets like men. 
Send it back! Send it back in bits, like the 
crusts they’re »-leavin’ for us!” 

** Hold!” 

The crowd surged heavily, in their effort 
to see the face of the man who had snatched 
the paper from Jim Turner’s hands. It 
was Bill White, and he stood there waiting 
quietly until the storm should cease. But 
the men were wild with excitement. 

“Put him down! Don’t let him spesk!” 

“Aye, give the man a Chance! He's 
a-better than most of us!” 

Gradually the tumult subsided; but the 
old engineer stood there without a word. 
Then the cries died away and a strange 
stillness crept over the hall, 

‘Boys, I’m glad yer’ve made up yer 
minds to let me say & word; ’cause I should 
have done it any way, and it’s better to 
have things peaceable, yer know.” 

There were one or two defiant cries at 
this; but nothing more. 

“‘T ain’t a-goin’ to insult yer by saying 
I’m yer friend, for yer’ve got some brains 
in yer heads and knows it well enough. 
I’ve bin with the Union right along for 
twenty years, and I ain’t a-goin’ back on it 
now, though yer'll think se. But we may 
as well start right off and understand one 
another, for I don’t propose to join in no 
strike.” 

The men are on their feet before the 
words are fairly out of the engineer’s 
mouth. A look of astonishment gives 
place to dark frowns and angry cries all 
over the hall. 

‘That sort o’ takes away yer breath, 
does it? Well, now look here. It’s all 
gammon this talking about dimon’s, and 
long-tailed dresses, and hosses, and all 
that. Don’t you wish you had’*m? And 
if yer did, aod if .I should come along 
some day and say: ‘Here you! Jést gim- 
me @ couple 0’ dim6n’s and a 2.40 bose, 
would yer smile and say ain’, Bill, 


‘ ‘It’s 


Down with 





shand.’em over? Would yer, 
ene tak ‘ White, yer on the 


oe eee | and. 





hoases, yer’l] have to switch off and try 
another road,’ 

‘Then I'll say: ‘I can’t do it. Here 
I’ve bin on the rail for twenty years, and 
there’s nothin’ for me to do but stick to it.’ 
Then says you fellers- with the lots o’ 
money: ‘ Don’t yer like the bisness?’ says 
you. ‘Like it!’ says. I, ‘I couldn't live 
without it.’ ‘Then,’ seys yer with the 
money, ‘if yer like it, Bill, and couldo’t 
live without it—that is, couldn’t do noth- 
in’ else’—says you, ‘aticktoit But yer’ve 
got to go without the dimon’s and the 
hosses,’ And, boys, I’m a-willin’ to!’$ 

“We don’t want no dimon’s,” said a sul- 
len voice, ‘‘ All we want is bread.” 

‘If yer didn’t want ‘em, why did yer 
howl when Jim here was a talkin’ about 
"em? But, serious, boys, it’s hard to give 
ema up. And it’s hard to git along witha 
good deal less than ’em, as most of us has to. 
It’s hard to go bomeand not put our handain 
our pockets an’ bring out sugar plums and 
goodies for the babies an’ something purty 
for the mother of ’em, .1 say it’s hard, and 
Iknowsit. But there’s somethin’ harder’n 
it—harder than goin’ home with a sober 
head on yer shoulders, and a smile on yer 
face, and with a little money in yer pock- 
et, even if it’s little—and that’s a strike. 

‘Some of yer here was youngsters no big- 
ger’n a boot-jack when I come on the road. 
So I can tell yer something. I’ve been 
through many a row with the compapy— 
many a strike, from first to last; stood 
shoulder to shoulder with a hundred and 
more of ye here to-day. That most of yer 
know. But tbere’s somethin’ I’ve never 
told before, though yer knows it well for 
yerselves. 

‘*Day after day and night after night I’ve 
gone home, sober, if I do say it, but not 
a cent in my trousers and not a crumb for 
the mother. Five years ago. Don’t yer 
remember it? How the Union fought the 
company? Aye! that was a long one, I 
was with yer then. Somethin’ happencd, 
most of yer know, as I'll not forget till the 
last switch is turned. 

‘*His name was White, jest like mine, poor 
little lad. Billit wastoo. Little Bill White 
they called him—jest like me, all but the 
little.” Bill drew his sleeve hastily across 
his eyes. ‘‘ Well, be went with the Union 
too, and there right at the foot o’ them 
stairs he fell, struck by a bullet. Ye say 
it was the company as did it, And I tell yer 
it wasn’t. Union men was rioters that year, 
and rioters has got to be put down, and 
they put’em down. An’I goes home and 
finds the mother a-kneelin’ by the lad’s 
bed and a-prayin’ softly that he'll come 
back to her, Then I tells her as how it 
was; and, boys, for the pain o’ that night 
ye could take the beart out o’ me and I 
wouldn’t feel it, side o’ the agony. An’ | 
says to her what [ says to you: ‘ Jennie,’ 
says I, ‘it’s my last o’ strikes,’ And | mean 
it now as true as I said it then. It’s hard, 
lade, hard, I’ll own; but the company’s 
honest with us this time. I can doa bit «f 
figuring myse)f, and that paper tells no lies. 
Times is hard ali round, You'll find a few 
dimon’s and hosses, maybe, way up on the 
top heap; but they don’t hurt me, and I can 
say it honest. No, boys, I don’t strike.” 


Bill sat down. The ball was still, save 
the sound of the heavy breathing of half a 
thousand excited men, The calm was al- 
most as terrible as the surging mass and 
mighty roar that had followed Turner’s 
defiance of the company. Suddenly a man 
in the back part of the hall shouted, in a 
thick voice: 

‘* Put him out. 
it!” 

« That’s one o’ the men as says the com- 
pany’s taking the babies’ bread out o’ their 
mouths!" cried Bill, pointing to the 
flushed face and dull eyes of the last speak - 
er. ‘‘If he had dimon’s and hosses and 
long-tailed dresses, who'd get em?” 

‘‘Noneo’ that, now!” And adozen angry 
voices took up the cry: “ We don’t want 
no preachin’ agin our own ranks,” 

The men were getting uneasy, and Bill 
saw his mistake, too late. The truth bad 
been told at a bad time, and soon the hall 
was in an uproar once more. A word from 
Turner, and ali Bill’s work was undone, In 
vain the old engineer, surrounded by a 
few of his ‘men, tried again to move the 
meeting to give up the strike. 

The spell was broken, and the ungovern- 


He’s {hic} bin paid fur 
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able force of riot and violence swayed the 
Union by an overpowering majority. Those 
in the rear of the hall began to go out, 
knowing full well what the final action 
would be. The question came up. It was 
simply: ‘‘ Shall we give in?” 

se No ” 

How the rafters rang! 

Down the narrow stairway they crowd. 
ed, through the streets, on their way to 
carry the defiant message to the officials, 
awaiting the decision. 

On went the mob, choking up the thor- 
oughfares from walk to walk, cheering 
their cause, and sending on before them in 
cries and threats the tidings that the Union 
would hold out and that the company’s 
offer of reconciliation was rejected. 

No trains by the Junction either way that 
night. So the message told. No trains east 
or west, north or south, and the mob, 
filling the yards and platforms and hold- 
ing possession at every point, hooted their 
derision throughout that long afternoon. 
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EDUCATION IN ANTIPODE. 
A LECTURE. 





BY THE REV. LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, D.D. 


WHEN in Antipode, I paid particular at- 
tention to the principles of education in 
vogue, In the course of my conversation 
with a very learned man, the head of an 
institution, I said: ‘‘ Permitme to inquire 
what is your idea about the relation of 
studies to practical usefulness.” He re- 
plied (after expressing his pleasure in 
affording information to so eminent a 
stranger): ‘‘ The principles seem to us to 
be simple. We suppose that there are two 
objects to be had in view in all studies. 
The student isto enlarge and strengthen 
his mental powers, and also to prepure 
bimself for the praetical duties of life, 
by which he is to gain his bread and to 
promote the welfare of his fellow men. 
Sometimes one of these ideas is predom- 
inant; sometimes the other. The child 
learns his alphabet in part so as to im- 
prove his mind and in part so that he 
may know how to read. At a later day, 
he studies mathematics so as to gain power 
of consecutive thought and also so as to 
be able to master theapplied mathematics 
and to use them whenever occasion calls 
for them.” 

‘*Then you do not consider,” said I, 
‘that it is any disadvantage to a study 
that it may conduce to practical ends?” 

“Why, certainty not,” said he. ‘If the 
study, in addition to the one object that 
redominates, also aceomplishes the other, 
tisso much clear gain. And, infact, we 
think that a man q@ill pursue a study with 
all the more zest and will be all the more 
thorough for seeing a practical result be- 
fore him, for seeing its connection with 
his success in life.” ‘‘Sir,” said I, “you 
surprise me.” ‘‘Why,” he replied, ‘‘I 
don’t see how that can surprise any one. 
lt appears the _ common sense view. 
Pray, what view is held in your remote 
country?” ‘‘Sir,” I replied, ‘‘ with us the 
ideal is reached when we find a study that 
has no possible connection with practical 
use or usefulness, ‘‘ GLORIOUS INUTILITY” 
is the highest praise that can be awarded 
to any branch of knowledge. Words are 
hardly adequate to express the contempt 
that is lavished upon the studies which en- 
able a man to make tbe earth productive, 
to confer plenty and happiness on 
millions, to economize human toil, 
to lessen human euffering, to avert 
famine, pestilence, and cas v. to build 
railroads and steamboats, to bridge over 
chasm and tunnel mountains, to run a 
cable under the ocean,to bring remote 
lands into communion and fellowship, to 
govern nations, ane anarchy by 
order—all these are regarded with scorn 
and boathing. as ‘ bread-and-butter sciences,’ 
unworthy the notice of the true and ‘ high- 
toned’ scholar. The man who makes any 
use of bis studies toward hisown support is 
regarded as Raving compromised the dignity 
of true scholarship. 

**T confess.” he said, ‘‘that you awaken 
my surprise.” 

**Let me ask you, again,” continued J, 
‘* what your idea is in regard to the study 
of the different languages, and as to the 
place that one’s own tongue should have 
among the various languages, that may be 
studied.” He replied: ‘‘Our view is that 
the first language for a man to study is his 
own. This seems to be the teaching of 
Nature. He will work with the grain in 
studying the language that he first heard at 
his mother’s knee. After he has made him- 
self reasonably master of this and of its 
wealth, then we would entertain the pro- 
7 of _— ae . 

replied: ‘ is a world of surprises. 
Why, in my country it is held that a man 


should study every other language before 
his own, order is about this: first all 
the languages that have become defunct, 
the preference being given to those that 
died the most centuries ago. After these 
are exhausted, we take up those tbat 
unfortunately still are in use. Usually 
this takes up all the time. If, however, 
there should chance to be a little time that 
nobody knows what to do with, the pupil 
is all owed to give that to his own tongue.” 

‘Oh! yes,” said he, thoughtfully. ‘ But 
perhaps your language is destitute of any 
literature that can occupy the mind of the 
scholar, I can imagine, for example, that 
the Australian would not find much to feed 
his mind in the literature of his native 
tougue, and would repair to other lan- 
guages to——”’ 

‘Sir, I replied, somewhat austerely 
and with a sensation of redness in the face, 
‘permit me to inform you that we boast 
@ literature absolutely unsurpassed; a liter- 
ature that embraces philosophers, histori- 
ans, orators, poets, divines, travelers, men 
of science. Ourliterature has a history 
running back for ten centuries, We have a 
literature which is enriched with the results 
and victories of all the past ages. Prob- 
ably,” continued I, ‘‘the names of Bacon, 
Milton, Burke, Johnson, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Chaucer, Bunyan, Scott, Irving, 
and Macaulay bave never reached these 
shores. No nation that has lived or that 
is now living, has such a list of authors,” 

‘*Do Lunderstand you, then,” said he, 
** that your educators teach the students to 
neglect these authors and to give their 
time mainly to writers of far-off times and 
lands?” ‘‘Sir,” said I, ‘‘that is just it, 
There are beaps upon heaps of our students 
who have given years to the study 
of a tongue called Greek, but never 
an hour to the scientific study of their own 
language; who have examined with micro- 
scopic eye each word, each syllable of the 
books of Homer, while yet they never 
studied one line of Milton and could not 
stand five minutes’ examination in Co- 


mus.” 
‘‘But perhaps,” said he, ‘‘they hold 
that these dead languages enter into the 


student’s own tongue and so——” 

a ¥ ag said I; ‘‘ that is their theory, 
But, while they make him study these re- 
mote tongues, they never have him study 
Anglo-Saxon, which is vastly the predom- 
inantelement, of which, indeed, the present 
language is the continuation.” 

He wassilentawhile. Presently a thought 
seemed to flash on him, ‘‘ Methinks I 
have it. You are, no doubt, a morul people. 
Probably you are attracted toward these 
old tongues by the superior morals and re- 
ligious tone of their writings. Is it not so? 
Pray, is the moral character of these ancient 
writers so very high?” 

I replied: ‘‘Their morality? Pardon 
me if I am unable to repress a smile. 
Their morality? Well, it is what might be 
expected of people who had deities pre- 
siding over every vice and crime; over lust 
and war and drunkenness; whose deities 
were the exemplars and embodiment of all 
that is vile, false, passionate, cruel, and de- 
basing. There ure very few of these writers 
that can be read and explained before a 
class of the other sex, The writers were 
imbued with the spirit of that heathenism 
whose fruits sre held up to abborrence in 
cur sacred books, particularly by a man 
named Paul,” 

‘* But,” exclaimed my friend, ‘‘is there 
not danger in all this? I should think 
that the young men would become moral! 
injured, their passions aroused, their min 
polluted,” 

‘*Sir,” said I, ‘‘I once heard a lady ask 
that very question of a learned man, the 
president of a college. He replied: 
‘Madame, you would think so; but the 
fact is the students understand so little 
of the writers, enter so litile into their 
spirit, that I don’t think itdves them any 
great harm.’” 

‘** But,” snid he, “in that case, where is 
the intellectual benefit?” 

‘**Sir,” said I, ‘‘I am reminded of a little 
story. Down in Norfolk County, in a 
region called the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, there wasa deacon, a good man, 
heavenward, and a pillar in Zion; though 
his enemies thought that on his earthward 
side he would bear watching. Well, he 
made upa lot of gunsto send out to the 
Indians of the Northwest, totrade off for 
furs. By way of turning an honest penny, 
the good man made the barrels out of cast- 
iron. Onhis way home from the Friday- 
evening prayer-meeting, a brother re- 
monstrated gently with him, ‘Deacon, 
how could you? Why, the guns will 
burst and blow the poor creatures into 
eternity before ever they have heard the 
precious Gospel.’ ‘Brother,’ replied the 
deacon, with an air of injured innocence, 
‘I took particular pains to guard inst 
that very point. I made them all without 
any touchb-holes.’” 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


have the pl eto the ing of their 

new store, No. 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 2d, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedgwoods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 
Anew lot. Some choice pieces, 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV- 
BRIES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the ccpies are wonderful 
imitations. 

&@ Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 


AND GLASS, 
ARCHERY, 
LAWN TENNIS, 
AND ALL 
/ OUT-DOOR SPORTS, TOYS, 
Only Genuine St. Germain 
Student Lamp. 
French China, Glassware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Statuary, 


itable for p . at a + 
prices. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Established 1801), 
v 29, 31. and 33 PARK PLACE, 
foot N, W. corner Metropolitan Mlevated Railway, 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 


HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in making 
“Lemonade” or “ Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, 80 in mid- 
summer. 

Its use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostrae 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body, 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E.N. Horsford, bythe RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mai] on adoressing the manufacturers, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ws have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer Taz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). Acut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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The Judepeudent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
36 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
5 





13 “ 8 mos.), Q * 7 

4 “ (imonth), “ a 35 
2 ry Q weeks), ” “” 20 
1 Number (1 week) + “ows 10 
52 Numbers, after 4 months, “1 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, tis 4.00 


¢2™” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail, and 
all Postmasters are 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and unti] payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not, 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca Jed for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 
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RATES OF ADVEBTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH LNSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. 'Last Page& 
NN: wo scnncsetacannees _ 


Himes (one month); foe| 4 times (one ‘month) <-ase, 
one month), x Lad 
B : ene Mie: ala 8).80¢ 
“ (six - .60c./26  ** be 756, 
Ff “ (twelve “ ).50c./62 “ (twelve “  ).650, 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 





FINANCIAL NOTICES... re DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIORB............ BirTy CEnTs A Line. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-@. Bex 37°97 Wee York City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Psnsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 


| of the following publications will be sup- 


plied, in connection with THs INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 1m addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tus INDE. 
viz., $3.00 annum, 
These periodicals be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoay,” 
‘'TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” a8 a. embodying, in a revised 
and correctéd form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. ey are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without THE INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Loy sey Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every. person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 582 pages. 

10, Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 








ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 806 pages. 

BR. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humpbhrey’s Clock etc. 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS sss DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each =_— is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed trom fine large type, on | ayo of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gvld ach volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sor. Eytinaz, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype 
a alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: } 

‘*They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most Se absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance; new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s “@OSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine’ Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the weet 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. original oil'painting-has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 
This engraving should find @ place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x881¢. By Ritchie, With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

‘“‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving, By Ritchie, 


‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘*EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Hageasinn, By Ritchie, 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in teqaed to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B, Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 

written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
‘book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily expetieuce and observation, frag- 
pee 2 but TRUE in all essential particulars, There has been no yar: to select from, 
en h, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the dafly routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
ipasheut these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 


The book ts crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man... It gives u better insight into bis ‘inner life” then 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and use!ul 
books of the kind ever published. 


This really wondurful book (the copyright of wich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 


will be sent by mail, pos' id, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
a to EVERY SUBSCRIBER NEW or OLD, who sends us 83.00 for pd ear’s su seripfon 


For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given awa tage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for oné-year’s subscription to THE IN EPENDENT, in advance. 


We give but ONE premium for ONE, year’s subecription. 


Subscription, $3.00:per Year, in Advance. 
Address , ais 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


= 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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*Post-oftide Box 27s87,- « « 





ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tus magnificent volume is offered by 
Tue INDEPENDENT as a premium to Sub- 
scribers, Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 
For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound im sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
¢ountry. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
tanted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 
Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 


in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; - 
Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 





_will pay a dividend every day of the year 


and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either, 

The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 


what is thought of. this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 


_ Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any néwspaper. We ‘are sorry | 


we Have not foom to print thousands, in- 


stead of hundreds, of these letters. | 


AprLe Cenex, O., Aug. 23d, 1878. 
The Dictionary came yesterday, in perfect 
condition. Ihave been not only a reader, but 
a student, of Tux InpEPENDENT for years, and 
cannot get the same amount of solid reading 
matter for the same amount of money from any 
other source. Such a wonderful diversity of 
thought and matter is found only in your in- 
valuable INDEPENDENT. May God give you 
length of days, power of mind, and good will 
still to continue your noble, christianizing in- 
fluence. Your paper is the pay for the money 
sent. The great prize you sent me (The Dic- 
tionary) is a refunding of moneys. 
8. 8. EBERHART, M.D. 


SMITHVILLE, LANCASTER Co., PENN., 
August 24th, 1878. } 

I desire to express my sincerest thanks for 
the Dictionary, which is, without any exagger- 
ation, truly a gift. I am perfectly charmed 
with it, All my friends to whom I have shown 
it think it is wonderful that you give so valu- 
able a premium. I am just as much ifn love 
with THe INDEPENDENT as I am with the Dic- 
tionary. 8. M. MYLIN. 

P. S.—I consider Worcester’s Dictionary 
better than Webster’s. I have used Webster's 
since 1866. 

Perry, [Lv., Sept. 12th, 1878. 

I report the reception of your Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Dictionary is no stranger to me. 
I have owned the article for years. I sub- 
scribed not to get a new dictionary, but to get 
a good bargaio. I reverse Dr. Franklin’s rule, 
aad buy things because they are cheap; and, if 
people will believe me, THz INDEPENDENT for 
three years at $9.00, witha nine-dollar Diction- 
ary thrown in, is very cheap, indeed. 

JON. SHASTID. 


Princeton, N. J., Aug. 284, 1878. 

I had the satisfaction this morning of re- 
ceiving your invaluable present, Worcester’s 
Dictionary. It is all that it has been repre- 
sented or that any could desire, No one 
should fail to improve this g Iden opportunity 
for obtaiuing so large, valuable, and bandsome 
a treasure of the English language. I esteem 
Tus INDEPENDENT a valuable acquisition and 
prize it very highly. J. A. CREIGHTON, 


Hien Port, Mo., Sept. 11th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was received in due time 
and in good condition, It is certainly the 
most valuable premium 1 have ever seen of- 
fered for the money. Considering the excel- 
lence of your paper and the value of the pre- 
mium, the subscription-list ought to reach a 
million. Please accept my thanks for your 

liberality. W. 8. ALLEE. 


Eg Ciry, W. Va., Aug. 16th, 1878. 
Tug INDEPENDENT has come according to of- 
der (a most excellent journal). The present, 
Worcester’s Dictiopary (Unabridged), has 
come in good order, So valuable a present 
with so valuable a paper has exceeded my ex~- 
pectation. The Dictionary is good as mcom- 

mended, Many thanks for it. 
J. C. MORRIS, 


TREMONT, SCHUYLKILL Co., Pa., } 
September 4th, 1878. 


Six days ago I sent you nine dollars for sub- 
scription to Tus INDEPENDENT, and have since 
received first copy, and to-day [ received your 
grand gift—‘‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary.”’ 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the valu- 
able present and the promptoess in the several 
transactions. JAS. W. ZIEBACH, 

Worcgster, Mass., Sept. 13th, 1878, 

The Dictionary came to hand (six days after 
sending you the money) all right. I have re- 
ceived several premiums from THE INDEPEND- 
ENT; but this one surpasses all. Thank you 
for the same, and promptoess in sending It. 

GEORGE W. WHEELER. 
OrEsTon, Iowa, Aug. 29th, 1878. 

Received from THE INDEPENDENT, by ex- 
press, from J. B, Lippincott &.Co., one copy 
of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, ia good con- 
dition, as premium on three years’ subscription 
for paper. D, W. HIGBEE. 

WIncHeEsteEr, Mass., Sept. 16tb, 1878. 

The Dictiovary was received in good time, 
and would have been acknowledged before ; 
but I have been away from home. I expected 
it would be a fine book, and it fully meets my 
eoponiettons, 8, ELLIOTT. 

Hersert, Quesec, Aug. Oth, 1878, 

I have received the Dictionary you sent me 
all safe, and am very thankful. The Dictionary 
is very nice avd has given much satisfattion, 
for which [ am obliged. L. A. HAND. 

Deer Park, MARYLAND, Sept. 4th, 1878. 

Your excellent Dictionary received. f am 

delighted with it and shall ever rejoice to have 





it. MRS. WALTER STEELE. 
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TRANSPLANTING E\ EVERGREENS IN 
AUTUMN. 


THERE are men who appear to be born with 
the propensity to go contrary to all the estab- 
lished rules of science and society. They sre 
to be found in all branches of business and in 
every walk of life, and, if they do nothing be- 
yond giving advice to others, we may rest as- 
sured that this will be contrary to geverally- 
accepted rules and common sense Agricul- 
ture and borticulture possess their full share 
of this class of men, andthe mischief they do 
is generally far in excess of the good they can 
accomplish. Amopvg the many absurd and 
pernicious bits of advice given by them is the 
recommendation to transplant evergreen trees 
during the summer and eutumn months, es- 
pecially in the Northern States. It is usually 
put io exceedingly vague terms, for the very 
good reason that per:ous who offer such ad- 
vice generally know little practically about 
the operation referred to; and the following 
paragreph ov the subject, which we clip from 
a city contemporary, is a fair example of what 
may be seen going the rounds of the press upon 
this subject almost every summer : 

“Gradually the impression that August is 
the best time in the whole year for planting 
evergreens has been strengthening, until with 
many of our best arbericulturists it is now a 
conviction. Abroad, some of the most success- 
ful planters select this month in preference to 
any other. Thereisa ‘but,’ bowever, in tbe 
case. It is absolutely necessary that a damp, 
cloudy day should be eelected, to attein perfect 
success. When the roots are out of the soil 
not even a fiber should be allowed to dry. 
After the planting, the tree must be mulched 
thoroughly; and if a drought sets in water 
copiously every few days by making a bisin 
around the base deep erough to contain a 
bucket of water, Water over the branches is far 
mre beneficial than many are disposed to be- 
léve.” 


In the first place, there is no “impression ” 
gaicing ground among practical men that Au- 
gust is the best time for traneplanting ever- 
greens or other kinde of trees. In fact, there is 
nota worse time in the whole year for doing 
this work. August is geverally ove of the dry- 
est and hottest months, and trees would tuffer 
more from exposure of their roots at this sea- 
son than earfier or later. The hint given io the 
above paragraph in regard to avoiding the dry- 
ing of the fibers, mulching, and watering after 
planting shows conclusively that the writer 
was conscious that he was endorsing an opera- 
tion about which there were some grave doubts 
of success and where, at best, there were great 
risks to be run. If so much care is required 
in transplanting in August, why advise or sanc- 
Yon attempts to move trees during this month, 
when there is nothing to be gained and the 
chances of loss are so great? No one is so verd- 
ant as te suppose that evergreens or other trees 
transplanted in August will make and ripen 
a new growth before winter, even if the trees 
do live; and as forthe claim, sometimes put 
forth, that they become established in the soil 
and ready for growth the following spring, we 
believe it is more imaginary than real. If trees 
have been so frequently transplanted that the 
roots are all encased in a ball of earth, they 
can, of course, be safely removed at any sea- 
son ; but they are so seldom in this condition 
that we may consider it an exception to the 
general rule. 

The best time to transplant all kinds of trees 
is when they are in a dormant condition, for 
then their growth is not checked ; but the 
commencement of a new growth may be re- 
tarded proportionately with the loss and other 
injuries to the roots sustained during the 
operation. Evergreens are véry differeot 
from deciduous trees. With the latter, the 
evaporation of the juices of the plant almost 
wholly ceases with the ripening and falling of 
the leaf; but with the former the exhalation 
continues through their persistent leaves dur- 
ing the coldest weather, although far less 
rapidly than during warmer weather or when 
the tree is growing. Of course, if the exhala- 
tion coutinues for any considerable time after 
the connection of the roots with the earth has 
been severed, shrivcling of the stem and 
branches aod falling of the leaves must neces- 
sartty follow; and this is just what generally 
occurs with evergreens transplanted in the 
fall or after growth ceases in summer. The 
roots may be put in moist soft; and still they 
cannot absorb any appreciable amount from tt, 
because, to be enabled to perform their fanc- 
tions properly, there must be a contact with 
the earth, as made through growth of the 
minute spongioles or fibrous roots. Mere me- 
cbhanteal contact: or placing the small roots of 
ateeein good soil is not sufficient to enable 
them to take from.it any considerable amount 
of nutriment or moisture. Covering,shading, 
or other methods of preventing the evapora- 
tion of moisture from the leaves during either 

cold or warm weather until, new. rootlets,are 
produced will generally save the life of the 
trees; but this treatment is only. practicable 
with amall plants or upon a limited number of 


i neSeNeVONT 


For the reasons given, and. others. whick 
might be mentioned, we conajder,,tbe trans- 
planting of evergreens in summer or fall as 
wholly impracticable, and should vever be re- 
commended, except nader thé conditions we 
bave named ; that {s, when the roots can all be 
retained in a ball of earth, or the trees are en- 
tirely covered @nd evaporation from'the leaves 
prevented until new roots are produced. 

Thereisnotime so natural and safe for travs- 
planting as early spring, before growth com- 
mences ; for af this éeason & new and {mme- 
diate growth of roots to take bold of the soil 
follows in the first few warm days, and the fre- 
quent reins which generally come with. the 
spring keep the leaves and etems moist, and 
prevent the natural juices from evaporating too 
rapidly before a new supply can be obtained 
by the roots from the soil, We speak from 
long and extended experiencein handling ever- 
green, as wellas deciduous trees; and we also 
know that the best arboriculturists of this 
country and Europe do not advise or recom- 
mend either summer or autumn planting of 
evergreens. 


LATE SPRING PLANTING. 


The transvlenting of evergreen trees late in 
the spring, or after the pew growth has com- 
menced, is frequently recommended in nurs- 
erymen’s catalogues, as well as by writers of 
the agricultural and horticultural press; but 
it is one of the follies of men who prefer to be 
a little wrong rather than exaetly right. Any 
tree that is disturbed after the commencement 
of the new growth will be injured ten times as 
much as before this period, 40d common sense 
ought to inform the most stupid gardener of 
this fact, even ifhe knows nothing of vegeta- 
ble phystology. If an evergreen is taken from 
the ground after it bas begun to grow in 
spring and the roote are exposed to the sir 
for a few moments, every rootlet is destroyed, 
the new shoots and buds wither, and, no mat- 
ter bow carefully it may be handled afterward 
or cultivated, the check it has rece'ved will be 
apparent throughout the entire summer and 
often extend to the second or third-reason, 
Meany thousands of the sickly, stunted ever- 
greens seen in private and public grounds 
throughout the country owe their miserable 
appearance in a great measure to late spring 
planting. Im one sense late spring planting 
is worse than fall planting, for in the latter 
case the trees usually die outright, and others 
are planted in their places; while the former 
may live along for several years before dying 
or beginning to make a vigorous growth The 
one best time for transp'anting evergreens is 
in the spring, before they have made any 
growth, and every moment of delay after the 
buds begiv to pusb lessens the planter’s chance 
of success, no mat'er what theoretical or in- 
experienced persons may say to the contrary. 
—WNew York Sun. 

ne 


FALL PLOWING. 





ConsTANT reiteration of the many advan- 
tages of fall plowing seems di: sirable to induce 
farmers in general to adopt it In their practice. 
The most important part of all cultivation is 
done by Nature, and if the farmer will but 
plow his fields in the fall sbe will work all 
winter pulverizing, sweetening, and preparing 
the soil for future crops. With her mechanical 
and chem!cal forces she will do more {fn form- 
ing a proper seed-bed for the epring planting 
than half a dozen plowings would effect in 
spriog-time. Will not every farmer do bis 
humble part iv assisting Nature to develop the 
productiveness of field and garden ? 

Subj :cted as we are to the baneful effects of 
severe droughts every year, for periods of 
longer or shorter duration, and frequently fol- 
lowing immmediately upon a wet spriog, it is 
‘desirable to get the crops in at the earliest pos- 
sible moment in the spring and to cover the 
ground with vegetation before the sun’s rays 
become so powerfal in aid of drought. Hence 
the necessity of fall plowing in advancing the 
condition and preparation of the soil, so that 
harrowing and planting may proceed at an 
early date. At no time is it more convenient 
for man and beast to break up sod land than in 
the autumn; and, on the otber hand, no season 
of the year is so fraught with pressing duties 
a8 spring-time. 

Tn plowing, we should aim at quality, rather 
‘then quantity, since the prime object is the 
jamelioration of the soil for the succeeding 
crops—plowing as deep as the soil will allow 
without bringing up over an inch or so of the 
subsoil at a single operation ; holding small 
furrows, and laying them up at considerable 
,abgie, so that’ the rain will not remain long at 
| the sarfdee. uch meads we insure’ the 
|soll all the benefits which the changes of the 
| weather cen \produce: The atmosphere will 
| pepetrate, because the moisture can easily. 
eseape. The soil must become pulverized and 
will be ready to, work in the .spriog much 





, sooner than lend. untouched ; while the lat- 





ter, also lying 
age, will quite } 
with water, and will turn up raw and orn 
at the very time that the autumn-plowed land 
is ready to receivé'a 

Inverting the surface of the ground smothers 
the surface weeds and exposes the earth under 
the root weeds to the action of the frost, by 
turciog up the bottom of the furrow-slice to 
the air. It is self-evident that the more closely 
the inverted surface can be placed and the 
more exposed the under part of the furrow- 
slice can be exbibited to the influence of frost 
the better fs the chance of smothering the eur- 
face weeds and of killing the roots of the root 
weeds. The highest advantages of plowing 
may be obtained by placing the narrow furrow- 
slice at an angle of 46° with the horizon, and 
yet careless, shiftless plowing in heavy lands~ 
frequently lays a.loosened furrow right.on its, 
back, over the surface of a rib of land perhaps 
left untouched bythe plow. Worms, grubs, 
and insects in the sod are quite likely to be 
destroyed by the exposure of the thin sod to 
the action of the frost and cold. Numerous 
other important advantages attendant upon 
fall plowing will suggest themselves to the 
farmer who is determined to thoroughly iu- 
vestigate its merits and its practice.—Am. 
Cultivator. 
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WINTERING TENDER PLANTS. 





Upon this subject the Aural New Yorker 
gays: 

‘Tn a good cellar we can keep our century 
plants, oleanders, and cactuses from November 
till May; and there, too, our cannas, caladi- 
ums (the green-leayed section), dahlias, crape 
myrtles, and fuchsias. Should frost be likely 
to penetrate, we éan cover up with dry bay or 
straw, justas we would in the case of potatoes 
orapples, Straw spread over the leaves of the 
eentury plants won’t burt them a bit. Hollies, 
English yews, camellias, and other somewhat 
tender evergreens, if established in pote, can, 
too, be safely wintered in a dry, airy cellar, 
even with no straw covering over their 
branches; but thefr roots had better be pro- 
tected by placing the pots somewhat closely 
together and packing marsh-hay or straw or 
leaves between them, or even pluging the pots 
over the brim in dry sand, saw dust, or earth, 
If these plants be not in pots, but, instead, 
lifted from. the garden with a good ball of 
earth about their roots, they can be success- 
fully wintered in the cellar by planting them 
rather closely in a sand or earth-bed and mulch- 
ing with dry hay. 

“ A cold-pit as winterquarters is better than 
a cellar for some plants; but a cramped-up, 
little place is worse than useless. The length, 
breadth, and depth of the pit should be guided 
by the kinds, size, and number of the plants 
to be wintered io it; but I would advise three 
to six feet deep, four to six feet wide (lengib 
of sash), and in length from one to any number 
of sashes, 

‘‘ After storing, we keep the pit uncovered 
day and night in mild weather, tilt up the 
sasbes in mild but wet weather, and even on 
fine frosty days we tilt up a little at noon. 
During intense frosty weather we keep the pit 
rather close, merely sliding down the shutters 
a few inches at noon; and in case of heavy 
snows or storms we leave all covered up fora 
few days. But I make ita point to omit no 
feasible opportunity of ventilating or, at lesst, 
light-giving; and of many bundred plants 
thus cared for last winter not one perished,” 





INSECTS ON HOUSE-PLANTS 


THE principal insects troubling house-plents 
are the green fly, the mealy bug, the scale,.and 
the red spider. The most effectual remedy for 
theigreen fly fs fumigation with tobaceo. Some 
wooded plants—such as heliotropes, salviar, 
etc.—will not bear fumization without injury 
to the leaves; and for these a weak solution 
of tobacco is quite as effectual. Steep some 
tobacco in water and sprinkle the plant with 
the solution, and afterward syringe with clean 
water. Mealy bug is to be searched for and 
destroyed. Frequent spongings do much to 
keep down this pest. Scale isto be treated 
in the same way. Warm soap-suds are pecu- 
Marly distastefulto this creature. A little tur- 
pentine diluted with water (one part to six- 
teen) will destroy the mealy bug. Alcohol, 
applied with a camel’s-hair brush, will kill 
any insect it touches. 

Plants treated with these remedies must be 
syringed with clear water immediately there- 
after. White hellebore (to be obtained at the 
drug store) is infallible. It can be put fn wa- 
ter and applied through a watering-pot, or put 
in two or three thicknesses of gauze and shake 
the hellebore under and over the plants while 
they are wet. Red spider, which fs seldom 
found on house-plants, is nourished by a dry, 
warm atmosphere. It is a very small insect, 
first appearing on the under side of the leaves ; 
and, though diffievlt to see, ite ‘effects, are 
quickly noticeable by the browned appearance 
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USE LIME LIBERALLY. 


Lime is one of the greatest cleansers and 
purifiers known to pou)trymen, avd they could 
illy afford to du without it even for a single 
season ; for there is nothing which could take 
its place and perform its work so succcessfal- 
ly. It also possesses the features of being 
cheap and readfly applied, still further enhanc- 
ing its desirability, What a fine time the 
liee would. bave if it was not for the whole- 
some checks which whitewash imposes upon 


}them. Just see how the bad and unwholesome 


odors would affect the fowls, causing them to 
droop and become sickly, if it were not for the 
purifying and cleansing effects of the lime 
which ie liberally spread, first being air-slaked, 
over the floors of hen-houses, Look how 
rough and unfinished the poultry houses and 
fencing would appear if it was not for a coat 
or two of good whitewash applied every spring 
and fall. Aside from it greatly improving the 
appearance of surroundings, it has a great 
tendency to increase durability of woodwork, 
protecting it in a great measure from the ac- 
tion of the weather, thus paying in many ways 
for the expense and trouble of applyiog it. 
No poultryman can afford to do without ime, 
in many ways; and paint, for preserving and 
beautifying the outside, as well as the inside, 
will never supersede the use of lime, for it is 
far more expensive and doves uot have the 
game desirable sanitary results.— Bulletin. 


AGRICULTURAL 
HONEY BEES. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEF-KEEPING. 

Every one who has a Farm or Garden can now keep 
Bees with profit. Bees kept on my pian are mo 
profit than anything connected with the Farmo 
Garden. Every hive of Bees képt on my plan wil) 
pay @ profit of Fifty Dollars every year. Send for 
Circular. Address, 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting: apparatus conésists of Twenty-fve Steel 
Knives (gouge anaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to # bushels per boar, so easily does it do its work, 


RETAIL PRICE, $123.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 























Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
“ Osan. 
and #7 John St, ‘ew York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
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1867. Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
= Exhibition, 










“ Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved.* 


Standard “4 


sa tebe ac 
1. uo 40 bus. per hour. 
read. Fin 
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Let | ae a "the Wesson 
System, address Kstate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feakett, Administrator.) 
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low w prices. AGdrese WO. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WINTER FLOWERS 


FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 


For we willsend, free by mail, either of the 


i} 

below- ALA. 5 Pipe tions, all distinct varieties : 
8 Tea Roses, or8 Begreies, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. 

5 Cary ysanthemums sors I pes, or 6 A 

4 Double « Camellia 6 Bouvardins, 

or8 Violets. 





i 
a Mosses, or 4 Marantas (for Wardian Cases), 
4 Palms, or 4 Crotons, or 2 Dracenas, or 4 Fancy onias, 
12 Scarcer Gr’nhouse Plants, or 10 Hyacinths, or 50 Crocus, 
50 Suowdrops, or 12 Jonquil, or 20 Tulips, or 6 Lilies, 
8 Pearl Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalis, 
lo Ove Hyacint hes, 
EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges: 

oar 5 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; or the full 
collection of 350 varieties of Plants and Bulbs—euffictent to 
stock a greenhouse and garden—for $18, to which our coun, 
“G pbc deer for Pleasure,’’ and Catalogue (value $1. 15] 
will be 


PETER enorme +e & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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FREE HOMES. 


HOw TO get TyEM in the best eaentts 





000,000 
Kansas Home- 


acres for sa! or a copy of the * Pael 
limore, Land Com'r, Salina, Kansas 


stead,” address 8. J. 





Washburn & Moen Man'f'g Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sele Mancfacturers East of Chicago, of 


Y PATEAT STEEL BARB FENCING, 

















ESTABLISHED 194), 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, . 


MANU. AOTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and Z 
STANDARD iROW-ORE. PAINT. 
Quotations furnished on application. 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, aetine, and reliable. Twelve 
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Gold's Heater Mfg. Co.. 


114 LEONARD 87., WN. ¥. 


WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 
Large Heating Surface, made of 
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AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$800 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURK. 


It will cure permanently me. Agues, Sctatica, 
Neuralgia, Debility, all nervu' periodic 
eases. Every bott (3 warranted & to give perfect sa tis- 


A large assortment of Tile-and Parlor 
faction. Price $1, or six bottles $5. Sold by druggists 
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Large Reduction in Prices May 1st, 1878. 






Model "66. Model'T8. Model "%. 


Sporting Kifle, Octagon Barrel..823 08 $27 00 835 00 

. > (<i “" 23300 @700 3500 
ee “ . Round P 2200 - 25 00 32 60 
QUPAMD..). Feo. Cece e eects lee eee 2000 2400 #237 00 


t# Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 

For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 
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MIDDLETOWN. PLATE €0.’S 
Superiar Eh Elecho- Plated:Ware, 


HARD 


snows) 13 John 8t., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
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It soon allays all Soreness and Inflammation 
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LINTON! “2 |: 
Révertibie Flue Furnace.  — Fire-Pot. 
RYSTAL! “3 
Siiternnme time ) free 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Trey, Now Werk, Cleveland, Chicage 





HEALTH. COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW'’S 


WROUGAT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 


STEAM BEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE Cost. 
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for « 
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THE CELEBRATED ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


WAS THE FIRST SELF - REGULATING SOLID WHEEL WINDMIL: 
INVENTED. 
IT HAS BEEN TESTED FOR OVER 10 YEARS, AND THERE ARE MORE THAN #000 


IN. USE. IT HAS RECEIVED 104 PREMIUMS, FIVE SILVER AND Two 
BRONZE MEDALS, 
=. a a aster a the bighest mention of the Centennig! Jury, and was decreed the Prize Medal and Diplo- 
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: ‘BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, ‘CARRINGE TOPS | 
























CHIC AGO. 
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is drawing was made i «win. nail taken from 

the hoof and coffin bone, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
footis the MOST IMPORTANT member of the 
l’s body, to which the — care and atten- 
should be directed; for when it becomes in- 
or diseased the horse’s services ure a 

or altogether lost. Hence, the value of 
depends ue up pn the condivion of his feet. * “NO 
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CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham 
‘Watches will observe that every genuine watch, 
iwhéther gold or silver, bears our trade-mark on both 
casé and movement, 
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| Goldcases tre Dn. “A.W, Co.,”an@ guaran- 
tee certificates » Silver cases are 
isudinen * Am, \-) Waltham, Mass., Sterling 
Sil ‘ : 
‘cate ‘Tréasurer. ‘he name 


BB BR 

itham” is ‘plainty engraved upon: all move- 
itrespective of Other distinguishing marks. 

| Otte movements ere frequently taken out of their 
c1ses and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 

~ worthless movements of other makers—thus 

ivitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 


rea watches, 
by frequent assays that v 

cases pests} in the ‘market are ddteced 
35 10 is 2 per cent. from the quality they assume to be. 
‘“ Eighteen karat’ gold, such asthe Waltham cases 
jare made@of, isas nearly pure gold ar can be made 
‘and be durable. It contains ay 1900 of pure gold 
ee 250-1000 of atieyd free 

Sterling Silver (English Gov't cimitanae contains 
925-1000 of pure silver and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the stand- 
‘ard represented. 
For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New Yor«. 
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43 and 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
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THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD. AND NERVE FOOD, 
goat of high © Prien RAF nutritive 


6 jorss, ex- 


tracted on Me ret the 
natural tao 1 . ility 
of the N m veo ane. 
Single bottle sent, express prepaid, on reoeipeat si. 
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